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DAS DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIED “WENN ICH EIN 
VOGLEIN WAR’....” 


Walter Naumann, The Ohio State University 


Die deutsche Literatur besitzt eine bedeutende Anzahl! von Gedichten, 
die, von unbekannter Herkunft, in Verbindung mit einer Melodie 
durch miindliche Uberlieferung bekannt geworden und bewahrt sind. 
Man nennt diese Gedichte Volkslieder. 
Wenn ich ein Véglein war’ 

Und auch zwei Fliiglein hatt’, 

Flég’ ich zu dir; 

Weil es aber nicht kann sein, 

Bleib’ ich allhier. 


Bin ich gleich weit von dir, 
Bin ich doch im Schlaf bei dir 
Und red’ mit dir; 

Wenn ich erwachen tu’, 
Bin ich allein. 


Es vergeht keine Stund’ in der Nacht, 
Da mein Herze nicht erwacht 
Und an dich gedenkt, 
Daf du mir viel tausendmal 
Dein Herz geschenkt. 


Der Text dieses Liedes wurde zum ersten Mal im Jahre 1778 in 
Herders Volksliedern aufgezeichnet.' Im gesungenen Lied wird in 
jeder Strophe die vierte Zeile des Texts wiederholt. Das Lied erscheint 
uns als eins der einfachsten lyrischen Gebilde. Doch in seinem gram- 


1 Volkslieder, Leipzig 1778, Buch I, Nr. 12, in Herders Simtliche Werke, heraus- 
gegeben von Bernhard Suphan, Bd. 25 (Berlin, 1885), S. 163. Melodie: Ludwig Erk- 
Franz M. Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893), Bd. u, Nr. 512a: 


Langfant, Mel. 1800. 
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Wenn ih cin Bog« fein wir, und aud gwei Flite gel patt? fldbg ids) gu dir. 
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Weils aebher nist fann fein, weilé ae ber nidt tann fein, bleib id all« bier, 


Die vom Deutschen Volkslied-Archiv zur Verfiigung gestellten Varianten sind jiinger 
als Herders Aufzeichnung. 
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matischen Aufbau ist es durchaus nicht einfach. Es besteht ganz aus 
Sitzen, die durch syntaktische Ur terordnung gegliedert sind: durch 
eine Bedingung (wenn... ), eine Einriumung (bin ich gleich ... ), 
eine Begriindung (weil... ); in der letzten Strophe ist die Unter- 
ordnung sogar zweifach: von einer Zeitbestimmung (da mein 
Herze ... ) hangt noch einmal die Erklarung des Inhalts ab (da® du 
mir... ). Die Mannigfaltigkeit des syntaktischen Gefiiges behindert 
jedoch nicht die Unmittelbarkeit und Schlichtheit der Mitteilung. 
Man fragt sich, wie es kommt, da eine so einfache Aussage in einer 
so wenig einfachen Form sprachlicher Beziehungen ihren Ausdruck 
findet und zugleich doch diese Form vergessen lift. 

Rhythmisch ist das Gedicht bestimmt durch die Melodie. Wir 
kénnen es nicht anders lesen als im Dreitakt des gesungenen Liedes, 
also in daktylischem Versmai}, wenn auch, theoretisch, ohne die 
Melodie eine andere Betonung des Textes, etwa eine jambische, 
méglich wire. Aber der erste Dreitakt der ersten und zweiten Zeile 
jeder Strophe ist ja nichts anderes als ein verlingerter Auftakt, ohne 
eigene Sinn-Betonung. Wenn wir auf diese Weise lesen, erhalten wir 
doch, fiir die erste und zweite Zeile, eine anschwellende Betonung mit 
zwei Akzenten auf der vierten, in der Melodie zur Drei-Achtel-Note 
verlingerten, und der sechsten Silbe. Erst die dritte Zeile macht sich 
den abschwellenden, daktylischen Rhythmus der Melodie zunutze, 
indem sie die erste Silbe stark betont. Sie schafft damit eine Gegen- 
bewegung des Abklingens, die der syntaktischen Fiigung entspricht. 
In der zweiten und dritten Strophe enthilt die dritte Zeile keinen 
Gegensatz. Sie fiihrt das Vorhergehende mit ‘‘und” weiter; wir 
méchten im gleichen, ansteigenden Rhythmus weiterlesen. Doch die 
Melodie zwingt zu einer Hervorhebung des “und.” Etwas Ahnliches 
geschieht in der vierten Zeile. Die vierte und fiinfte Zeile folgen dem 
Schema der ersten Hilfte der Strophe. Doch das erste Wort der vierten 
Zeile, die Konjunktionen “weil,” “wenn,” “da,” wird von der 
Melodie in iibermaGiger Weise, durch eine halbe Note, hervorgehoben. 
Die Melodie schafft eine unlogische Betonung des Texts. 

Aber die Hervorhebung des ersten Wortes der vierten Zeile, die 
durch die Wiederholung dieser Zeile noch verstirkt wird, hat auch 
ihren Sinn. An dieser Stelle geschieht etwas im logischen Aufbau der 
Strophe, was ein besonderes Verweilen rechtfertigt. Das ganze 
Gedicht ist sehr kunstvoll durch Kontraste zu einer letzten Wirkung 
hin gesteigert. Die vierte Zeile, und im besonderen die Konjunktion, 
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die diese Zeile einleitet, ist der Angelpunkt des Kontrastes oder, in der 
dritten Strophe, der letzten Steigerung. 

Das Gedicht beginnt mit der Aussage eines Wunsches. Es ist der 
Wunsch nach der Erfiillung, nach der Nahe der Geliebten. Aber dieser 
Wunsch wird nicht verhirtet in ein herrisches ‘ich will,” “ich 
méchte.” Er wird als Gaukelspiel des Traumes ausgesagt und, durch 
den Konjunktiv, in der Irrealitait des Traumes bewahrt. Das Gedicht 
benutzt damit unmittelbar jene elementarste Kraft, die zur lyrischen 
Aussage dringt: den Traum vom Paradies der erfiillten Wiinsche. In 
diesem Anfang ist der Traum selbst erfaft als Ursprung der lyrischen 
Au®erung. Doch das Gedicht bleibt nicht dabei: es wendet sich, 
nachdem der Wunsch, der Traum des Méglichen einmal ausgespro- 
chen ist, zuriick zum Hier, zur Wirklichkeit. Ganz sachlich, ohne 
Selbstbedauern wird die Erniichterung zur Realitaét hingenommen: 
“‘weil es aber nicht kann sein.” Ja, wir spiiren eine gewisse Leicht- 
fertigkeit in der Resignation, mit der die Strophe schlieft: ‘“bleib’ ich 
allhier.””’ Die ganze erste Strophe spricht also eine mehrschichtige 
Seelenlage aus: Wunsch und Wirklichkeit zu gleicher Zeit, eine Span- 
nung zwischen den beiden, die aber mit einer, gleichsam gespielten, 
Leichtigkeit hingenommen wird. Es scheint, als scheute sich der 
Dichter vor der eigenen Sentimentalitat, die in den Diminutiven, 
“Véglein,” “Fliiglein,” zum Ausdruck kommt, vor dem Untertauchen 
im Traum-Wunsch, wodurch das Gedicht ja ausgelést war. Der 
Traum wird fast herbe, oder wohl auch mit einem Licheln iiber ein 
solches Sich-Gehen-Lassen, abgeschiittelt. 

Die zweite Strophe bleibt nun auf der Ebene der Wirklichkeit, zu 
der sich die erste Strophe resigniert hat. Aber der Traum selbst ist eine 
Wirklichkeit. Trotz der Einsicht des Nicht-Traumenden: “bin ich 
gleich weit von dir,” gilt die Wahrheit des Traumes: “‘bin ich doch im 
Schlaf bei dir.”” Der Traum ist nicht nur ein Wunsch, sondern ein 
erlebtes Geschehen: “und red’ mit dir.”” Und wieder steht, im gleichen 
Schema wie in der ersten Strophe, der Ausmalung des Traumes die 
Erniichterung entgegen: “‘wenn ich erwachen tu’... . ” Die Spannung 
ist jetzt viel klarer als in der ersten Strophe, die sich ja in Wunsch und 
Trotz gleichsam verspielte. Jetzt stehen sich Schlaf und Wachen, 
Traum und Wirklichkeit erschreckend gegeniiber. Der schlichte, 
unausweichliche Sachverhalt wird mit den einfachsten Worten des 
Bekennens ausgesprochen: ‘‘wenn ich erwachen tu’, bin ich allein.” 
Selbst ohne den Sinn der Aussage bleibt das eindringliche Schema der 
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Zeilen-Ausginge iibrig: “von dir..., bei dir..., mit dir... ich 
allein.’”’ Das Gegeniiber von Traum und Wirklichkeit, das identisch ist 
mit dem Gegeniiber von “bei dir” und “‘ich allein,” ist hier befreit 
von dem verliebten Spiel von Wunsch und Trotz, mit dem es in der 
ersten Strophe verziert war; es erscheint als unlésbar, erbarmungslos 
klar. 

Die letzte Strophe beginnt, wie die zweite Strophe es tat, mit dem 
Ergebnis der Einsicht, das am Ende der vorhergehenden Strophe 
erreicht war. Die beiden ersten Strophen sind parallel in ihrem Aufbau, 
der den Weg vom Traum zur Erniichterung zeigt. Aber zu gleicher 
Zeit baute die zweite Strophe auf der Einsicht der ersten Strophe auf: 
zuerst war der Wunsch-Traum aufgegeben worden, jetzt in der 
zweiten Strophe wurde eine weitere Stufe der Erniichterung erreicht, 
auch der Traum im Schlaf wurde als unwirklich zur Seite geschoben. 
Hier setzt die dritte Strophe an: wie steht es nun, wenn ich erwacht 
bin? “Erwachen” ist das Thema der letzten Strophe. Aber nicht 
Erwachen als eine Erniichterung, wie es in der ersten Strophe gemeint, 
in der zweiten ausgesagt war. Vielmehr erhilt das Erwachen jetzt 
einen ganz anderen Sinn: es ist nicht das Erwachen von etwas, von 
der Illusion zur Erniichterung, sondern das Erwachen zu etwas, ein 
positiver, geistiger Vorgang. Schon der grammatische Aufbau der 
letzten Strophe ist verschieden von dem der beiden anderen. Statt des 
Gegensatzes, durch den die ersten beiden Strophen klar gefiigt sind 
(die Melodie betont ja die Umkehr in “weil” und “wenn’’) tritt hier 
eine sich steigernde Abhingigkeit ein (“da mein Herze . . . gedenkt, 
da du...’’), die, eine Aussage aus der anderen entwickelnd, wie 
ein Jubel aufsteigt zu einer Gewifheit, die alle vorhergehenden 
Erniichterungen iibertént und ausléscht. Auch metrisch ist die letzte 
Strophe mit viel mehr Freiheit gebaut als die anderen Strophen: eine 
iiberquellende Fille von unbetonten Silben versucht das gegebene 
Gefiige zu sprengen. 

Wir verstehen jetzt, wie kunstvoll die beiden ersten Strophen die 
Voraussetzungen fiir die letzte vorbereiteten. Der Wunsch und Traum, 
das Urspriinglichste, die erste Regung von Liebe und poetischer 
Aussage, wurde entwertet, um zuerst einmal zur harten Wirklichkeit 
vorzudringen (‘‘bin ich allein’”’). Aber diese selbst, die bittere Wirklich- 
keit, ist ja nur scheinbar das Ziel des Gedichts; auch sie dient nur als 
Voraussetzung, die ihrerseits wieder entwertet wird. Sie wird entwertet 
dadurch, das das Erleben der Wirklichkeit jetzt in anderer Weise 
aufgefafit wird. Die Bedeutung des Vorgangs, des ““Erwachens,” wird 
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jetzt besser verstanden und gewinnt dadurch einen anderen Wert. 
In der zweiten Strophe handelt es sich um das Erwachen der Erniich- 
terung, das Aufwachen aus dem Traum, das nur zur Einsamkeit fiihrt. 
Aber in der letzten Strophe wird dem Wort ‘‘erwachen”’ ein ganz 
anderer, geistiger Sinn gegeben: es handelt sich um den Gewinn einer 
geistigen Wachheit, in der das “Gedenken” an die Geliebte, die 
Gewifheit der Liebe, alles andere, sowohl Wunsch und Traum wie die 
Trennung, ausléscht und vergessen lé{t in einem immer héher auf- 
steigenden Jubelgesang. Eine Versicherung der Zeitlosigkeit der 
Liebe wird durch die hiaufenden, iibertreibenden Aussagen, ‘‘es 
vergeht keine Stund’,” ‘‘viel tausendmal,”’ in das bisher so schlichte 
Gedicht hereingebracht. Das Gedicht endet mit dem Triumph der 
Liebe, mit einem Ton der Fiille und Huldigung, den es mit dem Ton 
eines verliebten Spiels, in der ersten Strophe, und dem des Bekennens 
aufrichtiger, schmerzlicher Sehnsucht in der zweiten vorbereitet hatte. 

Wir finden also, wenn wir genau hinsehen, in dem Gedicht einen 
sehr kunstvollen Aufbau, der auch durch die anonyme Uberlieferung 
nicht angetastet worden ist. Mit deutlicher Absicht zwingt uns der 
Dichter, zuerst das negative Erlebnis, die Sehnsucht und Entbehrung 
der Liebe nachzuempfinden, indem er schon dieses Erlebnis durch 
seinen Gegensatz, den Wunsch und Traum der Nahe, der sich als 
Tauschung auflést, verstirkt. Aber diese Liebes-Ferne, die wir 
nacherleben, ist ja wieder nur die kontrastierende Voraussetzung fiir 
das wahre Ziel des Gedichts, die Beteuerung der Liebesgewifheit. 
Diese Entfaltung des Gedichts durch Kontraste, die einen Fortschritt 
der Steigerung, einen Weg der fortschreitenden Wahrheit bezeichnen, 
stellt unser Lied in die Nahe der Technik mancher Gedichte in den 


Liederbiichern des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Die erste Strophe eines 
Gedichts, das Rudolf Borchardt in seiner Anthologie Ewiger Vorrat 
deutscher Poesie® abdruckt und “‘vor 1550” datiert, lautet: 


Herzlieb, je mehr ich liebe dich, 

Je minder wilt mein achten, 

Und wie sehr dein’ Lieb peinigt mich, 
Tust mich doch nur verachten. 

Das aber alles irrt mich nit: 

Je grimmer du dich tust erzeigen, 

Je mehr ich mich will zu dir neigen 
Mit Dienst und Bitt. 


Wir haben hier, in einer Strophe, die gleichen Elemente des Auf- 


2 Miinchen, 1926, S. 44. Ohne Quellenangabe. 
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baus, die unser ganzes Lied bestimmen. Mit der eigenen Liebe 
beginnt es, zu der im Gegensatz die geringe Achtung der Geliebten fiir 
den Dichter herausgehoben wird. Die Verachtung der Geliebten hier 
entspricht der Erniichterung, dem Erwachen unseres Lieds. Wie in 
unserem Lied wird diese Darlegung des Kontrasts zwischen Liebe und 
Wirklichkeit wiederholt. Nachdem aber nun das Negative aufs 
stirkste betont worden ist, tritt der neue Gegensatz, das wahre Ziel 
der Strophe, aufs leuchtendste hervor: des Dichters unverbriichliche 
Hingabe “mit Dienst und Bitt.”” Die Form dieser Strophe folgt genau 
einem mittelalterlichen, seit der frihen Zeit der Minnelyrik ausge- 
bildeten Schema, das wir mit Ausdriicken bezeichnen, die von den 
spitmittelalterlichen Meistersingern verwendet wurden. Die erste 
Einheit, in unserer Strophe von zwei Zeilen, die mit gleicher Metrik 
und gleicher Melodie wiederholt wird und, in unserer Strophe, auch 
den gleichen Gedanken abgewandelt noch einmal aussagt, nennt man 
“Stollen.” Der Rest der Strophe, mit neuer Metrik, neuer Melodie 
und Anordnung der Reime ist der “Abgesang.” Im Abgesang wird, 
jedenfalls in unserer Strophe, die Folgerung aus der wiederholten 
Voraussetzung der beiden Stollen gezogen. Man sieht sofort, wie 
genau dieser, noch in der Mitte des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts leben- 
dige Strophenbau dem Schema des Sonetts entgegenkam, das um die 
gleiche Zeit in Deutschland eindrang. Im Sonett wird ebenfalls eine 
Einheit, der Vierzeiler, genau wiederholt und oft auch inhaltlich mit 
wiederholter und abgewandelter Aussage gefiillt, wahrend in den 
beiden Dreizeilern des Sonetts eine neue Anordnung der Reime und 
eine gedankliche Folgerung zu einem Abschluf hinfiihren. Wahrend 


aber die von uns zitierte Strophe nur ein Glied eines langen Gedichtes 


ist, in welchem diese komplizierte Einheit noch vier Mal wiederholt 
wird und auch die Aussage mit Erfindungen und Verzierungen das 
einmal hingestellte Schema nur variiert, verselbstindigt das Sonett 
den straffen Aufbau der einen Strophe, den Aufbau von Wiederholung, 
Gegensatz und Folgerung, zu einem sich selbst geniigenden Gedicht. 

Unser Lied, ‘““‘Wenn ich ein Véglein wir’... ,”’ nimmt an dem 
Geist der straffen Fiihrung, der Pointierung teil, mit dem das Sonett 
die konventionelle Dichtung des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts abléste, 
dessen wiederholte Strophen das gleiche Thema variierten. Aber unser 
Lied behilt, anders als das Sonett, den Aufbau in gleichférmigen 
Strophen bei. Es macht also aus den Teilen, welche die traditionelle, 
wuchtige und komplizierte Strophe des Meisterlieds zusammensetzen, 
den beiden “Stollen” und dem “Abgesang,” je eine selbstandige 
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Strophe. Diese einzelnen Strophen, welche das Schema des gedank- 
lichen Aufbaus der alten, konventionellen Strophe genau bewahren, 
werden nur sozusagen aufgeschwellt durch Variationen und Wieder- 
holungen: die zweite Zeile, zum Beispiel, “und auch zwei Fliiglein 
hiatt’,” ist nur eine Variation, die nichts hinzufiigt, zur ersten Zeile, 
“Wenn ich ein Véglein wir’,” und die vierte Zeile wird ja w6rtlich 
wiederholt. 

Wenn unser Lied auf diese Weise an die noch im sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert gepflegten Formen der mittelalterlichen Liebesdichtung 
im formalen und gedanklichen Aufbau anzukniipfen scheint, so ist es 
doch im Geist von der zitierten Strophe ‘“Herzlieb, je mehr ich liebe 
dich...” weit entfernt. Diese Strophe ist voll intellektueller Klar- 
heit, sie erkennt und bespricht die Liebe und das eigene Selbst mit 
logischer Scharfe. Diese Behandlung des Liebes-Themas leitet sich 
in direkter Linie her von der Erforschung des Selbst im Spiegel der 
Liebe, wie die deutschen Minnedichter um 1200 das von der proven- 
zalischen Lyrik gelernt hatten. Aber unser Gedicht behandelt ja 
nicht den verachteten, klagenden Liebhaber, der sich mit seiner Liebe 
und seinem Liebeswillen auseinandersetzt. Es spricht vielmehr von 
dem gliicklichen Liebenden, der sich nur der Bedringnis seines 
eigenen Gefiihls gegeniiber findet. Es taucht damit in viel tiefere 


. ° . - 7 ' ° 
Schichten des Empfindens und des Unbewuften ein als das andere 


Gedicht. Es ist zwar im Aufbau deutlich einer hochentwickelten Tra- 
dition verpflichtet, aber wir vergessen diesen kunstvollen Aufbau, da 
etwas Urtiimlicheres in dem Gedicht zu Worte kommt. 

Doch bevor wir dies verfolgen, miissen wir noch die anderen 
Anhaltspunkte zur historischen Einordnung des Gedichts erwaihnen. 
Wir sagten, daf in der dritten Strophe das Wort “ 
veriinderten, geistigen Sinn erhalt. Die Wandlung des Wortes zu einer 
spirituellen Bedeutung wird uns klar gemacht durch die Verbindung 
“mein Herze erwacht.” Daf das Herz “erwacht” und wahrnimmt, 
“gedenkt,” macht es nicht nur zum Triiger der Liebe, einer naiv zu 
jeder Zeit erfindbaren Aussage iiber die Liebe. Es wird vielmehr zum 


erwachen”’ einen 


Sinnbild eines mit der Liebe verbundenen geistigen Lebens, zum 
Triger einer Metaphorik, die nicht aus der Erfindung unseres Dichters 
stammt. In der Tat sehen wir bereits bei den Minnesingern um 1200 
das “‘Herz”’ personifiziert, zum Sinnbild des zu erforschenden, auszusa- 
genden Gehalts der Liebe gemacht: es ist wund (Burggraf von Regens- 
burg), es “hebt sich an eine Stelle, wo es einst schon war,” ist also der 
Inbegriff der Erinnerung (Dietmar von Eist), es ist ‘“‘unerlést,’’ oder 
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nicht “fruot,” verstandig (Dietmar), Herz und Leib wollen sich tren- 
nen (Friedrich von Hausen), oder der Dichter nennt es ‘‘min tumbes 
herze” (Rudolf von Fenis), es hat den Leib “verraten” (Heinrich von 
Rugge). In den Liederbiichern des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, in 
denen wir Gedichte mit ahnlichem Aufbau wie unser Lied finden, ist 
das ‘‘Herz,”’ aus der minnesingerlichen Tradition bewahrt, geradezu 
zum Klischee geworden, es ist der Triiger aller Empfindungen und 
aller Erlebnisse. Im ersten, 1539 veréffentlichten Teil von Georg 
Forsters ‘‘Frischen Teutschen Liedlein” beginnt ein Gedicht: ‘Er- 
weckt hat mir das Herz zu dir / mein Gott dein Wort der Gnaden.” 
Dies ist ein religidses Gedicht, aber in der Dichtung dieser Zeit finden 
wir einen freien Austausch zwischen religiésem und weltlichem 
Sprachgebrauch. Diese Stelle erinnert genau an unser Lied, wo das 
Herz “‘erwacht.” Sie zeigt uns, wie unser Gedicht nicht nur durch den 
Aufbau, sondern auch durch die Ubernahme stilisierter Wendungen 
der Sprache seinen Platz in einer lyrischen Tradition verrat. Auch 
die Diminutive unseres Gedichts, “‘Véglein,” “Fliiglein,” finden in 
Forsters Liederbiichern ihre Entsprechungen. Diminutive werden in 
den dort gesammelten Liedern haufig gebraucht. Doch sie sind immer, 
ebenso wie in unserem Gedicht, nur ein auf das tibrige Bild aufge- 
setztes Licht zirtlichen Gefiihls. Sie sind nicht Selbstzweck des 
Gedichts, und damit ins Spielerische gewendet, wie etwa in Liedern 


von Johann Hermann Schein am Anfang des siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts. In unserem Lied sind vielmehr alle Nuancen des Empfindens 


und alle verwendeten traditionellen Formen des Aufbaus und der 
Aussage zusammengehalten von einem echten Ernst, von der Wahr- 
haftigkeit des Dichters im Allein-Sein mit seinem Gefihl. Im spiteren 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert beginnt, vor allem mit Jacob Regnart, ein 
anderer Typus des Liedes vorherrschend zu werden, der, mit Refrain, 
geistreicher Pointe und Anspielungen wirkend, darauf ausgeht, den 
Zuhérer zu beteiligen und anzusprechen. Im Gegensatz zu solchen 
Liedern, die auf ein Publikum eingestellt sind, scheint mir unser 
Gedicht der Tradition der im sechzehnten Jahrhundert zu Ende 
kommenden mittelalterlichen Liebesdichtung anzugehéren, die ihre 
Kraft daraus gewinnt, dafi das Gedicht, nur auf sich selbst bezogen, 
eine Begegnung und Auseinandersetzung mit der Liebe selbst dar- 
stellt. 

Wir sahen, daf unser Lied von einem Dichter mit einem bewuSten 
Kunstwillen nach erkennbaren, historisch einzuordnenden Formen 
aufgebaut ist. Doch diesen kunstvollen, von der anonymen Uber- 
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lieferung nicht zerstérten Aufbau vergessen wir, ebenso wie wir die 
nicht einfache grammatische Fiigung des Gedichts tibersehen. Es 
kommt in dem Gedicht etwas zu Worte, das mit einer Unmittelbar- 
keit ausgesagt ist, durch welche die historische Formung der Aussage 
unwesentlich wird. Wir fragen uns, was hier so unmittelbar wirkt. 
In dem Gedicht ist kein Hinweis darauf, wer es spricht. Es 

kénnte ein Mann oder eine Frau sein. Die letzte Strophe mit ihrer 
immer héher sich steigernden Zuversicht erinnert an den Stil von 
Beteuerungen und Huldigungen, mit dem ein Mann seine Geliebte 
preist. In der Betonung des Gliicks ist die Huldigung verborgen. Aber 
andererseits ist vielleicht gerade die letzte Strophe bezeichnend fiir 
ein Lied, das von einer Frau gesprochen wird, aus einem Herzen, das 
sich selbst genug ist in der Sicherheit und Freude seiner Liebe. Das 
den Geliebten, sein Herz, empfangen hat und bei sich, in sich bewahrt. 
Diese Aussage, zusammen mit den Verkleinerungsformen des An- 
fangs, ‘‘Véglein,” “Fliiglein,” die eher fiir eine Frau passen méchten; 
weil sie fiir einen Mann allzu spielerisch oder dem Gefihl ausgeliefert 
klingen—allerdings gibt es Beispiele im sechzehnten Jahrhundert, wo 
ein Mann sagt: “Ich armes Kiuzlein kleine”—, erinnert uns an eins 
der altesten deutschen Liebesgedichte. Das Gedicht findet sich in 
einer Handschrift von etwa 1170 aus dem Kloster Tegernsee, es ist 
von einer Frau geschrieben: 

Du bist min, ich bin din: 

des solt du gewis sin 

du bist beslozzen 

in minem herzen: 

verlorn ist daz sliizzelin: 

du muost och immer darinne sin. 


Aus dem lateinischen Text des vorhergehenden, zum Teil in 
Versen abgefafiten Briefes* geht die Schreiberin iiber zu dieser 
abschlieBenden improvisierten Beteuerung ihrer unverbriichlichen 
Liebe in deutschen Reimen. Sei gewif (este securus), da du immer und 
einzig von mir geliebt sein wirst, endet der lateinische Text. Diese 
Versicherung und Gewifheit wiederholen die deutschen Verse. Sie 
sagen zuerst in einer schlichten, fast formelhaften Weise die Gegen- 
seitigkeit des liebenden Vertrauens aus. Einige Forscher wollten darin 
3“Du bist min...” und der lateinische Brief dazu: Des Minnesangs Friihling, 
nach Karl Lachmann etc. neu bearbeitet von Carl von Kraus (Leipzig, 1954). Die letzte 
Zeile ist dort einem vom Herausgeber erdachten Rhythmus zuliebe verindert. Dazu: 
Heinrich Meyer-Benfey, ‘Das Alteste deutsche Liebeslied,” Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, xxv (1937), 389-93. 
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den Gebrauch einer, allerdings erst, Jahrhunderte spiiter belegbaren 
Verlobungsformel erkennen. Wenn wirklich eine literarische Anregung 
fiir diese einfache Aussage vorausgesetzt werden soll, kénnte man 
ebenso gut, da der lateinische Text allenthalben aus klassischen und 
biblischen Anspielungen entwickelt ist, an ein Bibelzitat denken, das 
die Dichterin paraphrasiert, etwa Jesaias 43,1: Fiirchte dich nicht 
(esto securus, sagt sie ja auch) ...du bist mein. Der Fortgang des 
kleinen Gedichts zeigt, im Gegensatz zu der im lateinischen Text 
ausgebreiteten Gelehrsamkeit, mit dem Bild des verlorenen Schliissels 
zum Herzen, das seine Liebe bewahrt, eine solche naive Unmittel- 
barkeit, daf viele Forscher meinen, es handelt sich hier um ein Volks- 
lied, das die Schreiberin der Briefe zitiert. 

Die neueste Forschung glaubt wieder, wie man es im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert tat, daf§ es in Europa vor der kunstvoll entwickelten 
volkssprachlichen Lyrik eine volkstiimliche Lyrik in den Volks- 
sprachen gab. Es handelt sich um Lieder, die von liebenden Madchen 
und Frauen gesungen werden, die allein gelassen sind. Greifbar 
geworden sind solche Lieder durch die Forschungen franzésischer und 
spanischer Semitisten, die von Damaso Alonso aufgegriffen und ge- 
deutet worden sind. Kunstvolle Formen hebriaischer Lyrik aus der 
Zeit von der zweiten Hilfte des elften bis ins dreizehnte Jahrhundert 
verwenden, von der Regel dieser Gattung gefordert, eine Art Refrain, 
der einer volkstiimlichen Dichtung entnommen ist. Diese volks- 
tiimlichen Zeilen sind spanische, mit arabischen Worten untermischte, 
in hebraischen Schriftzeichen aufgeschriebene “‘Madchenlieder” oder 
Fragmente solcher Lieder. Damaso Alonso, Leo Spitzer und Theodor 
Frings sind iiberzeugt, da wir hier den Beweis dafiir haben, da® vor 
der Altesten volksprachlichen Kunst-Lyrik Europas, der Lyrik der 
Troubadours, eine volkstiimliche Lyrik bestand, gewifs in Spanien, 
aber wohl auch in ahnlicher Weise in anderen Lindern.‘ 

Um diese urtiimliche Lyrik zu kennzeichnen, stellt Theodor Frings 
anonyme, von Frauen gesprochene Lieder aus den Altesten Schichten 
verschiedener Traditionen, nicht nur der mittelalterlich-europaischen, 
zusammen. Uberall, in der alt-griechischen wie in der chinesischen 
Lyrik, finden wir einen ahnlichen Typus. Wie wird in diesen Gedichten 
die Einsamkeit der liebenden Frau, der Traumwunsch nach Vereini- 

4 D4maso Alonso, Cancioncillas ‘‘de amigo’? mozdrabes, Revista de Filologia Fs- 
pafiola, xxx (1949), 207-349. Leo Spitzer, “The Mozarabic Lyric and Theodor 


Fring’s Theory,” Com parative Literature, tv (1952), 1-22. Theodor Frings, Minnesinger 
und Troubadours, Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vortrige und Schriften, Heft 
34 (Berlin, 1949). Ders., ““Altspanische Madchenlieder aus des Minnesangs Friihling,”’ 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxi (1951), 176-96. 
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gung mitgeteilt, in welche Bilder werden Gefiihl und Wunsch gekleidet? 
Unter den Liedern der Sappho ist ein kleines Gedicht iiberliefert, das 
C. M. Bowra fiir ein griechisches Volkslied halt. 


, 


Aééduxe péev & ceXavva 

kal ITAniddes, péoar be 
vixtes, mapa 8’ épxer Spa, 
éyw 6€ ova katebdw. 


Untergegangen ist der Mond 

und die Plejaden, mitter- 

nachtig ist es, voriiber geht die Stunde, 
ich aber liege nachts allein. 


Die Frau, die spricht (uéva), hebt ihre Einsamkeit ab gegen die ver- 
flieBende Zeit, die ungeniitzte Zeit der Nacht. Das Versinken der 
Gestirne, des Monds und der mit der Pracht ihres Namens genannten 
Plejaden, verschirft das Bedauern der unniitz verbrachten Nacht: das 
Schéne versank, das ausdriicklich Genannte, das wie ein Zeichen der 
Erwartung war. 

Ein chinesisches Volkslied aus dem Liederbuch des Konfuzius 
lautet * 


Fasanenhahn fliegt dahin, 
langsam schlagen seine Fliigel, 
oh, mein Geliebter, du selbst 

hast mir diesen Schmerz zugefiigt. 


Fasanenhahn fliegt dahin, 

tief und hoch tént sein Ruf; 
wahrlich, mein Gebieter, 
wahrlich betriibst du mein Herz. 


Ich schaue auf die Sonne und auf den Mond, 
versonnen gedenke ich dein; 

ist der Weg doch so weit, 

wann kannst du kommen? 


5 Ernestus Diehl ed., Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (Leipzig 1925), 1. Sappho, Nr. 94. 
Die Anordung in Zeilen nach: The Oxford Book of Greek Verse, chosen by Albert Murray 
et al., 1930. C. M. Bowra, The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, 1938, Anm. 
zu Nr. 156. Hermann Frankel (Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen Griechentums {New 
York, 1951], S. 244, Anm. 91): “ist kaum von Sappho.” 

6 Deutsche Fassung nach der englischen Ubersetzung von Bernhard Karlgren, 
The Book of Odes (Stockholm, 1950), S. 20 (Nr. 33). Die letzte Strophe, eine Anklage 
des Madchens, die fiir unser Thema nicht wichtig ist, lautet: 


Oh, all ihr Edelleute, 

ihr kennt kein gutes Betragen; 

ich bin nicht schlimm, nicht habsiichtig; 
warum seid ihr nicht gut? 
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Auch hier spricht eine Frau: ich bin allein. Sie ist allein, weil ihr 
Geliebter, ihr “‘Gebieter” entfernt, weit entfernt ist, nach dem sie sich 
sehnt. Schmerz und Ferne, das unmittelbar Erlebte der Situation, 
werden wiederholt ausgesagt. Aber die Schénheit des Gedichts, die 
uns selbst in der Ubersetzung ergreift, kommt aus der Verkniipfung 
dieser einfachen Aussage mit dem Bild des fliegenden Fasans im 
Wind, der ohne eine Allegorie, ein eindeutiges Sinnbild zu sein, 
einen Anhaltspunkt, eine Kristallisation fiir diese verlassene Liebe in 
einer genau wahrgenommenen, vereinzelten Erscheinung der Welt 
bietet. Erst diese Beziehung zwischen dem Gefiihl und der einzelnen, 
sichtbaren Schénheit der Welt bringt das Gedicht hervor. 

Die altportugiesische Lyrik bewahrt zwar keine anonymen “‘Mad- 
chenlieder,” aber eine grofie Anzahl von Gedichten, die, mit den Namen 
einzelner Dichter iiberliefert, diesen gleichen Typus von Liedern 
abwandeln, zum Teil vielleicht nur mit leichten Anderungen von den 
volkstiimlichen Formen, die unzweifelhaft den Dichtern als Anregung 
gedient haben. Das folgende Gedicht ist ein ‘‘Freundeslied,” cantiga 
de amigo, von Pero Meogo, um 1250:7 

Ay cervas do monte, vin-vos preguntar: 
foy-ss’o meu amigu’ e, se ala tardar, 
que farey, velidas? 
Ay cervas do monte, vin-vo’-lo dizer: 
foy-ss’o meu amigu’ e querria saber 
que farey, velidas? 
Ach ihr Hirschkiihe des Gebirges, ich kam euch fragen: 
fortgegangen ist mein Freund, und wenn er da verweilte, 
was soll ich tun, ihr Schénen? 
Ach ihr Hirschkiihe des Gebirges, ich kam euch sagen: 
fortgegangen ist mein Freund, und ich méchte wissen, 
wa soll ich tun, ihr Schénen? 
Er hat mich verlassen-—was soll ich tun, ist der Erlebnis-Gehalt, der 
zur Aussage dringt. Doch ein Gedicht, das tiber den Schrei des 
Lebens hinaus weist, das in sich selbst beruht, gleichsam sich selbst 
beschwichtet, ist erst dadurch entstanden, da® eine an sich vdllig 
beziehungslose Erscheinung der Welt, die Hirschkiihe des Gebirges, 
herausgegriffen und zum Sinnbild der Emotion gemacht wird. Das 


7J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2. Aufl. (Lisboa, 1921), S. 368. Der diplo- 
matische Text (Ernesto Monaci: I] canzoniere Portoghese della Vaticana (Halle, 1875], 
Nr. 792) hat “‘cervos,” das nicht mit ‘“‘velidas” der letzten Zeile iibereinstimmt. Man 
kénnte ebenso gut “‘velidas” zu “velidos” andern. 
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Madchen wendet sich sogar an diese Erscheinung, es spricht sie an, es 
erwartet etwas von ihr. Und es nennt sie “ihr Schénen.” Es ist doch 
wohl gerade dieser Schénheitsgehalt, dieser Gehalt an dsthetischer 
Erregung im Bilde der ‘‘Hirschkiihe im Gebirge,”’ der das ganze 
Gedicht bedingt. Zwischen dem Gefiihl, das zum Ausdruck dringt, 
und der Erregung durch ein Schénes entsteht jenes Gleichgewicht und 
jene Entsprechung, die es méglich macht, dafi das eine im andern, 
Gefiihl und Erregung, in seiner ganzen Wahrheit sich zu erkennen 
glaubt und daher sich zur Aussage fiigen kann. 

Wir sehen in allen hier besprochenen Gedichten aus den Anfangen 
verschiedener National-Literaturen einen vergleichbaren Aufbau. 
Zugrunde liegt die Versicherung oder Klage einer Frau, die sich nach 
dem erwiinschten oder entfernten Geliebten sehnt. Aber ebenfalls 
gemeinsam ist diesen Gedichten, dafi die Sehnsucht nach Liebe zum 
Ausdruck kommt, sich verdichtet und damit einen hohen poetischen 
Zauber erhilt, indem sie sich mit einem gegenstindlichen Bilde 
verkniipft, das durchaus nicht als Vergleich oder gar als Allegorie dem 
auszusagenden Empfinden entspricht, das aber doch wie ein Spiegel 
dem Gefiihl eine neue, eine aesthetische Erregung und Wahrheit ver- 
leiht und damit wirklich erst das Gedicht schafft. Die weitere Frage 
ist nun: kénnen wir feststellen, woher der Dichter in jedem Falle das 
Bild nimmt, mit dessen Hilfe sich ihm ein allgemeines, ungenaues 
Gefiihl zu einem Gedicht kristallisiert? 

Das griechische Gedicht, das wir besprachen, bezieht die Einsam- 
keit des Midchens auf die untergehenden Gestirne, den Mond und die 
mit ihrem besonderen Namen genannten Plejaden. Eine menschliche 
Situation durch einen Vergleich mit den Sternen zu kennzeichnen, 
diese dichterische Technik ist dem Leser Homers vertraut. Am Ende 
des achten Buchs der Ilias zum Beispiel sieht der Dichter die Lager- 
feuer der Trojaner in der Nihe der griechischen Schiffe wie “Sterne, 
sehr helle, um den leuchtenden Mond.” Die Gestirne, darunter die 
Plejaden, werden von ihm mit der Pracht ihrer Namen aufgezahlt 
(Il. 18, 486 ff.; Od. 5, 272 ff.). In einem Hochzeitslied der Sappho 
(Fragment 120 [Diehl]) wird Hesperus angeredet: ‘Abendstern, alles 
bringst du, was die strahlende Morgenréte zerstreute....’’ Das 
Gestirn fiihrt alles zusammen, darum wohl auch, in der fehlenden 
Fortsetzung, die Braut und den Briutigam. Das entspricht genau 
unserem Lied, wo die Gestirne das Sinnbild sind fiir die versiumte 
Stunde des Zusammenkommens. Diese Beispiele geniigen, um ein- 
deutig zu zeigen, daf$ unser Lied, auch wenn es ein Volkslied ist, die 
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Anregung zur Verwendung des Bildes, mit dessen Hilfe es sich ja erst 
als Gedicht konstituiert, aus der hohen Literatur nimmt. 

Wie steht es mit dem chinesischen Lied? Wenn wir, ohne die 
chinesische Literatur und die kulturhistorischen Zusammenhinge zu 
kennen, die noch mehr Aufschlufi geben méchten, nur die Gedichte 
in dem Liederbuch des Konfuzius, dem unser Gedicht entnommen ist, 
ansehen, ergibt sich folgendes. In den hundertsechzig Gedichten, die 
im ersten Teil des Liederbuchs als “‘Volkslieder’” gesammelt sind, 
erscheint der Fasan aufer in unserem Gedicht noch vier mal. In einem 
Gedicht (Nr. 34), das eine einsame Frau spricht, ruft die Fasanen- 
henne voll Sehnsucht nach dem Fasanenhahn. In einem anderen 
Gedicht (Nr. 70) ist der Fasan das Sinnbild fiir eine ttberschaumende 
Jugend, die darum in des Jigers Falle, in grosse Schwierigkeiten, 
geriet, wihrend das vorsichtige Kaninchen dem entgeht. Aber in den 
beiden anderen Beispielen (Nr. 47 und 57) bezeichnet der Fasan grosse 
aristokratische Pracht. Es scheint deutlich, da in diesen ‘‘Volkslie- 
dern” der Fasan, der als Sinnbild und als Vergleich verwendet wird, 
eine Vorliebe der kulturellen Oberschicht wiederspiegelt. Unter den 
friihesten mittelhochdeutschen Gedichten sind von Frauen ge- 
sprochene Strophen, die den geliebten Mann oder die liebende Frau 
selbst mit einem Falken vergleichen. In einem Gedicht des Kiiren- 
bergers sagt die Frau: “‘Ich zog mir einen Falken... .”’ Abrichtung 
von Falken und Falkenjagd war ein beliebter Sport der Aristokratie 
jener Zeit. 

In dem von uns besprochenen portugiesischen Gedicht wendet sich 
das verlassene Madchen an die “Hirschkiihe des Gebirges.”’ Hirsche 
und Hirschkiihe werden in einer Anzahl dieser altportugiesischen 
Lieder erwihnt. In einem Gedicht desselben Pero Meogo fragt die 
Mutter ihre Tochter, warum sie so lange an der kalten Quelle ver- 
weilt habe. Das Madchen antwortet: “Ich verweilte, meine Mutter, 
an der kalten Quelle; Hirsche des Gebirges tranken das Wasser; Liebe 
fiihle ich.” Die Form dieser Gedichte, die in dem gleichen rhythmi- 
schen Schema fast die gleiche, nur leicht variierte Aussage wiederholen, 
wie das von uns zitierte Gedicht es zeigt, folgt deutlich dem Vorbild 
von Gesiingen, die in der kirchlichen Liturgie verwendet werden. Man 
denke nur an: Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis pacem. Das Bild des 
Hirschen, das in unserem Gedicht der verlassenen Liebenden zum 
“schénen,” mit Innigkeit angesprochenen (‘‘ich kam euch zu fragen’’), 
Sinnbild ihrer Liebe wird, ist aus der gleichen Quelle, der christlichen 
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religiédsen Dichtung, fiir den Dichter bedeutungsvoll, mit Emotion 
gefiillt, so wie es hier verwendet wird, geworden. Der Dichter des 
einundvierzigsten Psalms (der Vulgata) ruft mit Inbrunst und Trianen 
aus der Verlassenheit zu Gott, ‘‘Wie der Hirsch schreit nach frischem 
Wasser’; ‘‘ad fontes aquarum,” nach den Quellen der Wasser, sagt 
der lateinische Text. Im Hohen Lied (2, 17) spricht die Liebende: 
“Kehre zuriick, Geliebter, werde wie ein Reh oder ein junger Hirsch 
auf den Bergen von Bether.” 

Es bleibt das deutsche Gedicht aus den Tegernseer Briefen: “Du 
bist mein... .’’ Das Bild, mit dem die Versicherung der Liebe hier 
verstirkt wird, die Kammer oder der Schrein des Herzens und der 
verlorene Schliissel dazu, ist so unmittelbar, einer liebenden Frau in 
jeder Kultur ohne weiteres zugiinglich, da die Frage nach einer 
literarischen Anregung miifig scheint. Doch gerade hier ist der 
literarische Ursprung offensichtlich. Das Gedicht tut nichts anderes 
als Sitze, die schon in dem vorausgehenden lateinischen Text standen, 
nun in einfachen deutschen Worten zu wiederholen und weiterzu- 
fiihren. Wir sahen schon, wie das auf den Anfang des Gedichts zu- 
trifit. Aber auch das Bild vom Beschlossen-Sein im Herzen ist im 
lateinischen Text vorgegeben. Dort heift es: ‘tu cordis mei intima 
fortiter penetrasti,” du bist in das Innerste meines Herzens michtig 


eingedrungen. Dies dient zur Erklirung der vorausgehenden Aussage: 


“te... teneo medullis cordis inclusum,” dich halte ich im Mark 
meines Herzens beschlossen.® ‘‘Medulla,’”’ das Mark, bezeichnet bei 
den klassischen lateinischen Schriftstellern das Innerste, das Herz. 
Aber die Dichterin begniigt sich nicht mit dieser klassischen Bezeich- 
nung. Sie fiigt das Wort ‘“‘Herz” noch hinzu: “‘medullis cordis,” wie 
sie ebenfalls “intima cordis” sagt und im folgenden Brief “‘cordis mei 
campum,” das Gefilde meines Herzens, welches der Quell seiner Liebe 


8 “medullis . . . inclusum”’ klingt fast wie ein Zitat aus Cicero, der einige Zeilen 
vorher ausdriicklich (aus dem Laelius) angefiihrt wird. In den Briefen an Atticus 
(XV, 4, 3) spricht Cicero von einer politischen Sache, die ihm im innersten Herzen 
angelegen ist, ‘quae mihi sunt in medullis inclusa.”” Die Kommentatoren (s. die Aus- 
gabe von Tyrrell and Purser) vermuten in diesem metrischen Satz ein Zitat aus einem 
unbekannten Dichter. 

Friedrich von Hausen (gest. 1190) verwendet das gleiche Bild, das unserer Dich- 
terin die Anregung gibt zu “du bist beslozzen in minem herzen.”’ Er sagt (Minnesangs 
Frithling 42, 19): “min herze muoz ir kluse sin.”” Das deutsche Wort “Klause’’ leitet 
sich direkt von lateinisch “clusus’”’ her. Auch Walther von der Vogelweide verwendet 
das Bild vom Herzen als einem “‘Schrein”: in dem Gedicht “Ich saz uf eime steine 

.”’ werden Schrein (8, 18) und Herz (8, 22) genau parallelisiert, so da das eine 
fiir das andere gilt. 
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bewissert. Diese Verwendung des Wortes “Herz” ist der christlichen 
Dichtung, Betrachtungs- und Erbauungsliteratur verpflichtet. Sie 
kann verfolgt werden vom Alten Testament her, wo die Psalmen 
wieder und wieder vom Herzen sprechen, das beschwert, rein oder 
eitel ist, dessen Geheimnisse Gott weif3, das er trésten wird, das sich 
zu ihm bekennt. Als tagliche Stundengebete wiederholt, prigen die 
Psalmen den Betenden diesen Sprachgebrauch ein, der in den Worten 
des Herrn selbst wiederkehrt: Selig sind, die reines Herzens sind, und 
in zahllosen, aus den heiligen Texten entwickelten Meditationen 
weiterlebt: Unruhvoll ist unser Herz, bis es ruht in Dir (Augustinus). 
Aber auch die Personifizierung des ‘‘Herzens,” als wenn es selbst ein 
kérperliches Wesen wire, mit kérperlichen Sinnen begabt, kommt aus 
biblischer Quelle. Im Hohen Lied (5, 2): Ich schlafe, aber mein Herz 
wacht. Der Herr erleuchte die Augen eures Herzens, sagt Paulus zum 
Beispiel (det vobis . . . iluminatos oculos cordis vestri, Eph. 1, 18), 
und Augustin fiihrt das weiter: Gott, du Licht meines Herzens (deus, 
lumen cordis mei, Confessiones I, 13). Aus dieser Tradition heraus 
pragt unsere Dichterin ihre Wendungen vom “Innersten (intima) 
des Herzens,’”’ vom “Mark (medullae) des Herzens,” in dem der 
Geliebte eingeschlossen ist. Und diese Ausdriicke setzt sie dann am 
Ende des Briefes um in ihre deutschen Verse: du bist beslozzen in 
minem herzen. Was so naiv und unmittelbar klingt, ist in Wahrheit 
nur auf diese Weise zum Ausdruck gekomen, weil der Dichterin die 
hochentwickelte Sprache der christlichen Meditation ein vertrautes 
Werkzeug ihres geistigen Lebens war. Ihre eigene Freiheit und Un- 
mittelbarkeit kénnen wir eher in den letzten beiden Zeilen des 
Gedichts erkennen, wo das Bild des Beschlossen-Seins spielerisch- 
neckend (die metrische Freiheit der letzten Zeile unterstreicht das) 
weitergefiihrt wird: der Schliissel ist verloren und du mut drin 
bleiben. 

Aussagen iiber das “Herz” gehéren zum festen Inventar der 
gesamten Minnelyrik. Sie sind, ebenso wie eine ganze Reihe anderer 
Begriffe, der religiésen Sprache des Christentums entnommen oder 
nachgebildet. Sie geben die sichere Grundlage her, mit deren Hilfe 
eine eigene Sprache und Konvention der weltlichen Dichtung sich 
formt und entwickelt. Selbst in den Fragmenten der altspanischen 
Lieder aus hebriischen Quellen ist mehrfach von dem Herzen die 
Rede, das der Liebenden entweicht, krank ist und sich nach Heilung 
sehnt (mégliche Interpretation), leidet oder brennt.’ Diese spanischen 


* Démaso Alonso, a.a.0O., S. 311 ff., 327 (Nr. 9 und 17, Nr. 15). 
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Zeilen sind in den hebriaischen Texten, in denen sie iiberliefert sind, 
ja nur als Bruchstiicke verwendet. Sie erlauben darum nur, einen 
Schlu® zu ziehen auf einzelne Motive, keineswegs auf den Charakter 
wirklicher Gedichte. Die erwihnten Zustainde des Herzens lassen uns 
aber sogar hier vermuten, da® die Gedichte, denen diese Zeilen ent- 
nommen sind, sich mit Hilfe der religiésen Sprache kristallisiert 
haben. 

Seit Herder ist wieder und wieder die romantische Suche unter- 
nommen worden nach dem von keiner Kunst verdorbenen ‘“Urlaut” 
des Volkes. In den ‘‘Frauenliedern,” die als Volkslieder oder Nachah- 
mungen von Volksliedern aus den Anfangen verschiedener literarischer 
Traditionen uns vorliegen, glaubt man heute, solche Zeugnisse ur- 
spriinglicher Art zu besitzen. Gewifi kommt in allen diesen Liedern 
etwas Gleiches, Urtiimliches zum Ausdruck, die Sehnsucht der ein- 
samen oder verlassenen Frau. Doch um Sprache, Dichtung zu werden, 
die auch des Aufbewahrens wert gehalten wird, muf dieses urspriing- 
liche Gefiihl verschmelzen mit einer Erregung, sagen wir, aesthetischer 
Numinositit. Dieses Element der Auserwahltheit, die Anregung zur 
Gestalt, ist in dem primitiven Gefiihl nicht mitgegeben, es wird in 
der Tradition der Kultur gefunden. 

Was ergibt sich aus diesen Untersuchungen fiir unser Gedicht, 
“Wenn ich ein Véglein war’... ,”’ um dessen Erkenntnis es uns ja 
geht? Anders als die anderen besprochenen Gedichte mit dem gleichen 
Thema, besitzt unser Lied keinen Sammelpunkt, kein Gegenbild von 
poetischer Gegenstandlichkeit, dessen Nennung einen Glanz fremder, 
fiir die Uberzepgungskraft der Aussage an sich ja durchaus unndtiger, 
Schénheit iiber das Gedicht wirft. Ich will noch ein japanisches 
Gedicht anfiihren, das in dem Roman Genji als ein “altes Lied,”’ wie 
Arthur Waley sagt, zitiert wird.’° Es lautet: “Wei® er, da®B, seit er 
mich verlieS, meine Augen feucht sind wie das Gewand, das die 
Fischer von Iseo am Strande liegen liessen?”’ Wir empfinden, da in 
diesem Gedicht, wie in den anderen, eine Zuflucht vor der Bedrin- 
gung des Gefiihls gefunden wird im Zauber der Gegenstindlichkeit 
und im Wunder der Namen der Sprache. Unser deutsches Volkslied 
beginnt auch mit einem Bilde. Aber dieses Bild steht nicht auSerhalb; 
es hat nicht die Erregung des Fremden, Schénen. Es ist nur die Ver- 
dichtung des Wunsches selbst in eine Vorstellung, ohne bildhafte 
Prizision: es ist ja nur irgend “ein Véglein,” mit Wiederholungen fast 


10 The Tale of Genji by Lady Murasaki, translated by Arthur Waley (London, 
1925), S. go Anm. 
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des Gleichen: “und auch zwei Fliiglein hatt,” “‘flég’.’’ Eine Intensitat 
kommt damit zum Ausdruck, die ganz sich dem Aussprechen des 
Wunsches iiberla®t, fast hilflos dem Wunsch ausgeliefert, und nicht 
willens ist, wohl auch nicht fahig, diesen Wunsch herauszustellen und 
abzulésen in einem Glanz autonomer Schénheit. Die Verkleinerungs- 
formen ‘“Véglein,” ‘“‘Fliiglein,” verstarken diesen Eindruck. Sie ent- 
priizisieren das Bild, machen es unbildlich; dafiir kommt in ihnen die 
Innigkeit und Hilflosigkeit des Wunsches noch starker zum Ausdruck. 
Die Sprecherin ist versunken in ihrem Gefiihl. Das Gefiih! bestimmt 
ihre Sprache. Zugleich wird durch den Konjunktiv des Anfangs das 
Gefiihl, Wunsch und Traum, in seiner kaum greifbaren, schillernden 
Irrealitat ausgedriickt. Wir empfinden, daf die anderen, verglichenen 
Gedichte, dadurch daf} sie den inneren Zustand nur in der Aussage 
eines AuSeren darstellen, eine hartere, klarere Linie erhalten, die das 
Gefiihl selbst verschweigt, jedoch in der erregenden Schénheit der 
Welt wiedererkennt und in seiner ganzen Stirke ahnen la®t. Unser 
Gedicht spiegelt und findet sich nicht in einem aufSeren Sinnbild. Es 
vermag die Zustinde des Gefiihls selbst auszusagen. “Ich bin allein,” 
die harte, tatsaichliche Wirklichkeit, welche in den anderen Gedichten 
das Sich begrenzt, ja gefangen hilt, ist fiir unser Gedicht nur der 
Wendepunkt in der Erforschung dessen, was in der Sprecherin, die 
‘“‘allein” ist, vorgeht. Es gibt Zustande, sozusagen, unter der Wirk- 
lichkeit und iiber der Wirklichkeit des Alleinseins, die unser Gedicht 
auszusprechen vermag. Wir erkennen, dafs unser Gedicht, indem es 
auf die Spiegelung des Gefiihls in einem schénen Gegenbild verzichtet, 
eine entwickelte und geschulte Weise der Selbstwahrnehmung und 
des Aussprechens verrit. Mehr Unterscheidungen kommen zu Wort 
als in den anderen Gedichten, sie werden nicht in der hohen Erregung 
verborgen. 

Wir fragen nun: kénnen wir die Schulung aufweisen, die es dem 
namenlosen Dichter méglich macht, das urtiimliche Thema des 
Frauenlieds hier im Bereich von Traum und Gefiihl zum Ausdruck zu 
bringen. Wir kénnen auf der einen Seite zeigen, wie einzelne, bestimmte 
Zustinde, die das Lied verwendet, sagbar geworden sind. Wir haben 
schon darauf hingewiesen, wie das “‘Erwachen” des Herzens in 
religidser Dichtung eine Entsprechung findet. Das ist nicht ver- 
wunderlich: bei dem ‘‘erwachenden” Herzen unseres Gedichts handelt 
es sich ja um eine spirituelle Metaphorik sozusagen, ein geistiger 
Zustand soll ausgesagt werden von der Art, wie ihn religiése Dichtung 
zum Thema hat. Wir kénnen aber auch zeigen, wie die Méglichkeit, 
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seelische Zustinde ganz weltlicher Art im Zwielicht dieses Zustandes 
selbst, von Traum und Wunsch, auszusprechen, vielleicht von re- 
ligiéser Dichtung angeregt worden ist. Das mystische “Brautlied” 
eines unbekannten Dichters aus einer Handschrift des fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts beginnt:" ‘Hiatt’ ich Fliigel von Seraphim, / ich wollte 
so hoch fliegen, / herauf in die Ewigkeit / zu meinem [!] sii®en 
Liebe.” Hier sind biblische Erinnerungen—Psalm 55, 7: ‘‘O, hatte 
ich Fligel wie Tauben, daf ich flége und irgendwo bliebe!” und die 
“Fliigel der Morgenréte’’ von Psalm 139, 9—verwendet, um mit 
groiem Pathos, “Fliigel von Seraphim,” “in die Ewigkeit,” den un- 
verwirklichten Wunsch geistiger Liebe auszudriicken. In seiner viel 
schlichteren Art bemiiht sich unser Gedicht um das Gleiche: nur den 
Wunsch, die Sehnsucht selbst zu sagen. 

Es ist aber, auf der anderen Seite, tiber alle Einzelheiten hinaus 
deutlich, daf} unser Gedicht, ‘Wenn ich ein Véglein war’... ,”’ die 
Fihigkeit, eine Abfolge rein innerweltlicher Zustinde auszudriicken, 
darum besitzt, weil es ein jahrhundertelang getibtes Thema abwan- 
delt. Seit den Anfaingen der volkssprachlichen Lyrik, seit dem zwélften 
Jahrhundert, gibt es Lieder, in denen die Klage der einsamen Frau in 
einer ganz besonderen Situation erfaSt wird. Es ist die Situation des 
Abschieds, des trennenden Morgens nach der Liebesnacht, das 
sogenannte “Tagelied.” Meistens ist die stimmungsmifige Einheit 
dieser Lieder, auch wenn der Mann oder der weckende Wachter darin 
zu Worte kommen, in das Gemiit der Frau verlegt. In der bedriin- 
genden Situation des Morgens, der sie zum Abschied weckt, werden 
ihre Gefiihle erforscht und zum Ausdruck gebracht. Das vergangene 
Gliick, der drohende Verlust und zugleich das durch die herein- 
brechende Erniichterung gesteigerte Erlebnis und Gefiihl sind die 
Themen dieser Lieder. Unser Gedicht ist nicht denkbar ohne diese 
Tradition. Weil es die in ihr erworbenen Mdglichkeiten des Aus- 
drucks verwendet, braucht es nicht, wie die ahnlichen Lieder eines 
mehr archaischen Typus, die wir besprochen haben, die Erlésung, das 
Gegenbild des bedringenden Gefiihls zu finden in einem prichtigen 
Sinnbild, den Sternen, dem Fasan, dem Hirschen. Vielmehr spiegelt 
es seine Bedrangnis an einer Reihe innerweltlicher Zustinde, den 
verschiedenen Stufen des Wachseins, vom Wunschtraum und Traum 
im Schlaf zum erhéhten, “erwachten” Bewuftsein. Die Nuancen des 
Empfindens, die unterschiedlichen Zustinde der Seele sind dadurch 


" Mystische Dichtung aus sieben Jahrhunderten, gesammelt von Friedrich Schulze- 
Maizier (Leipzig, 1925), S. 225. 
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selbst wahrgenommen und zum Ausdruck gebracht. Sie sind aus- 
gesagt mit einer Einfachheit, die uns als selbstverstindlich vorkommt. 
Das erklirt sich wohl daher, dafi die Sprache und Wendungen, mit 
denen diese seelischen Zustinde bezeichnet werden, durch den immer 
wiederholten Versuch, das Gleiche in Worte zu fassen, so durchgear- 
beitet wurden, daf sie allgemeingiiltig geworden sind. Sie sind nicht 
mehr individuelle Prigungen der Sprache, sondern Zeichen, die bereit 
sind—wie fast jede Wendung unseres Gedichts ein solches nicht 
originales Zeichen ist, entweder anderswo schon so geformt, oder 
jedenfalls ohne den Glanz jener Originalitat im schénen Sinnbild, den 
wir an den anderen Frauenliedern erkannten. Da die Zeichen der 
Sprache bereit sind, da auch die Weise des Erfassens, die Spiegelung 
in den Stufen des Erwachens, keinen neuen Versuch bedeutet, also 
das ganze Ausdrucksgefiige des Gedichts dem Dichter miihelos 
zugiinglich ist, kommt die Qualitaét, die Echtheit und Wahrheit der 
Erregung, die dem Ganzen zugrunde liegt, desto unmittelbarer zur 
Geltung. Wir empfinden, daf die gleiche urtiimliche Situation der 
einsamen Liebenden, die wir in den Anfaingen verschiedener Litera- 
turen beobachteten, hier mit einer ahnlichen Stirke zum Ausdruck 
kommt wie in den anderen Liedern, in einer nicht historischen, 
sondern psychologischen Urspriinglichkeit. Der primitive Traum, 
Wunsch und Gliick der Liebe, aus dem Dichtung sich gebiert, scheint 
hier unvermittelt ausgesagt zu sein. 





LOVE, UNCERTAINTY, AND DESPAIR: 
THE USE OF ZWIVEL BY THE MINNESANGER 


Thomas Perry Thornion, McLean, Virginia 


I 


During the past half century, many attempts have been made to 
clarify the meaning of the MHG word swivel. It was soon recognized 
that the simple substitution of NHG Zweifel was not adequate to con- 
vey the varying shades of meaning which the older word expressed. 
There is no need to list the many learned writings on the semantics of 
swivel, for the reader may refer to Helen Adolf’s ‘Theological and 
Feudal Background of Wolfram’s zwével,’”' where the most significant 
material is listed. Practically all of this literature is concerned with 
the most explicated passage in MHG literature—the first fourteen 
lines of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival. The purpose of the 
present article is not to add still more to this discussion, but to investi- 
gate the use of the word zwivel by another set of writers—the poets 
of thirteenth-century German Minnesang. If the results of this in- 
vestigation are able to throw some light on the Parzival problem, so 
much the better. Our attention, however, is to be directed to the 
Minnesédnger. Indeed, the great concentration of interest upon Wolf- 
ram has been detrimental to our understanding of what zwivel meant 
to medieval man, Wolfram included. With few exceptions, research 
has consisted of attempts to give the word a meaning corresponding to 
a predetermined conception of the plot of Parzival. Only recently have 
serious attempts been made to elucidate the concept of zwivel by use 
of semantics.’ Most of these attempts have drawn attention to the 

1 JEGP, xutx (July, 1950) 285-303. 

? Citations are drawn from the text editions and collections listed. After each col- 
lection, its abbreviation is indicated. This abbreviation occurs in the text after the first 
mention of each poet: Walther von der Vogelweide, ed. von Kraus, 11th ed. Berlin, 
1950; Neidhart von Reuenthal, ed. Haupt-Wiessner, Leipzig, 1923; Liederdichter des 
13. Jhs., ed. von Kraus (KLD), Tiibingen, 1952; Des Minnesangs Friihling, ed. von 
Kraus (MF), 30th ed., Leipzig, 1950; Die Schweizer Minnesdnger, ed. Bartsch (SMS), 
Frauenfeld, 1886. A few additional sources will be indicated in the text as necessary. 
8% *# In addition to Professor Adolf’s work, reference should be made to the following: 
Schneider, Parzival Studien, Munich, 1947; Hempel, “Zwtvel in Parzival und ander- 
weit” in Erbe der Vergangenheit, Festgabe fiir Helm, Tiibingen, 1951 (also ZfdA, Lxxxm, 
169 ff.); Willson, “Wolframs Bispel,” Wolfram Jahrbuch, 1955; Maurer, “Parzivals 
Siinden,’”’ DVJS, xxtv, 344; Schriéder, Der Ritter zwischen Welt und Gott, Weimar, 1952 
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use of swivel (and the Latin words which it translates) in medieval 
theological and poetic works, and the historical tradition from which 
the word developed. On the basis of this valuable research, we can 
approach our problem with relative assurance. 

No single equivalent—German, Latin or English—is suitable for 
all uses of MHG swivel. By adapting Jost Trier’s terminology some- 
what, we can speak of a “field” of meanings, all of which can be de- 
nominated in MHG by swivel. The center of such a field would be the 
concept of “doubt.” This is confirmed not only by OHG and NHG, 
but also by the MHG phrase dne swivel, which is such a completely 
neutral use of the word that it became the NHG composite zweifels- 
ohne. This is a clear indication—if one were needed—that here is our 
semantic center of gravity. The concept is not broad, however, and a 
more generalized term must be found to give an idea of its scope. This 
has been done by Hugo Kuhn, who suggests Unorientiertheit—lack 
of orientation—to accommodate the diverse meanings of zwifvel.‘ 
Unorientiertheit is essentially a negative quality, approaching sinful- 
ness, and is very far-reaching.’ In modern English I would render it as 
“not playing by the rules of the game.” One may not play by the rules 
for various reasons: ignorance, inability, or malice. Less colloquially, 
these correspond to the varieties of sin outlined by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Peter Lombard: The sin against God the Father ex infirmitate, 


against the Son ex ignorantia, and against the Holy Ghost ex certa 
malitia et electione mali. No specific translation of zwfvel would fit all 
of these categories. There are ample attestations to cover each classifi- 
cation, and only a generalized expression such as Unorientiertheit 
seems adequate in scope. 


Unorientiertheit is a concept more appropriate to the Middle Ages 
than to modern time. In a disordered, existentialist world, the indi- 
vidual is not equipped with a God-given set of values with which to 
judge each situation. Doubt is a virtue, for the individual must exer- 
cise his free will in accordance with experience; he must “orient” him- 
self. In medieval ethics, the concepts of right and wrong were not to 





(esp. p. 224 ff.); Jackson, Parzival, Studien zur Religiositit und Form, Heidelberg, 
1955; and particularly the excellent article of Hildegard Nobel, ‘“‘Schuld und Sihne in 
Hartmanns Gregorius,” ZfdP, Lxxvi, 42 ff. 

‘ E.g., in Annalen der deutschen Literatur (Stuttgart, 1951), p. 99 ff. 

5’ Hempel (““Zwfvel in Parzival und anderweit,” p. 162) describes the word swivel 
as amor ph. 

* Lombard’s Sententiae II, 43, 4; cf. Schiitz, Thomas Lexikon, 2nd ed. (1895), p. 
579- 
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be discovered empirically. A well-developed and generally accepted 
theology, embodying the features of the divine order, provided a set 
code of conduct which had provision for each contingency. Choices 
were black/white (not agelstern varwe, Parz., 1, 6), and whoever did 
not act in accordance with the requirements of the ordo demonstrated 
lack of orientation. He was guilty of zwével in the widest sense of the 
word.’ This is, of course, all common knowledge, but needs to be 
restated here, for the same conditions which obtained in medieval 
ethics were elements of the microcosmic world of courtly love. It will 
be revealing to see whether the use of swivel as a part of the courtly 
vocabulary corresponds to its use in ethics. 

It would be unfortunate to restrict our definition of zwivel to 
Unorientiertheit. This would be much too pale a word for the sin 
against which Gregorius warns his wife-mother—desperatio. Theo- 
logians considered despair to be the most dangerous of all sins, since 
it discourages necessary repentance.*® Popular belief even held it to be 
the most grievous sin. We will first devote our attention to this aspect 
of swivel, since it is a particularly striking use of the word, and the 
most pertinent to our enquiry. An early definition is given by Ful- 
gentius: Ai sunt qui peccantes in Spiritum Sanctum, neque in hoc 
saeculo, neque in futuro remissionem accipient peccatorum.® This is a 
development of Matt. 12: 31-32 and related New Testament pas- 
sages in reference to the blasphemium in S piritum Sanctum, the basis 
for the threefold division of sin which we have mentioned above. De- 
spair was only one of several sins against the Holy Ghost, but probably 
the best known. It is dealt with extensively in the Summa Theol. 
(I-II,21 and II-II, 40).'° Dr. Nobel provides adequate theological 
grounding for zwivel/desperatio, but I wish to specify a few additional 
points particularly germane to the courtly love situation: 

1. Acidia est ex confusione mentis nata tristitia, sive taedium et 
amaritudo animi immoderata; qua jucunditas spiritualis exstinguitur; 
et quodam desperationis principio mens in semetipsa subvertitur. 
(Hugh of St. Victor, PL, 176, 526). 

7 Cf. Ehrismann, “Wolframs Ethik,” Z/dA, xirx, 414; and G. Keferstein, Parzi- 


vals ethischer weg (Weimar, 1937), p. 26 ff. 

5 Cf. Summa Theol., I1-I1, 20, 3; Nobel, p. 60; and Hempel, ZfdA, Lxxx11, 169. 

® De Fide, PL. 65, 691. 

1 Certain portions of the passage from II-II are available in B. Q. Morgan and 
F. W. Strothmann’s The Middle High German Translation of the Summa Theologica 
(Stanford, 1950). There, desperatio is not translated by zwivel—missedingen and mis- 
setrést are used—but the correspondence between desperatio and zwivel is assured by 
numerous other MHG attestations and in the entry “desperatio’”’ in Dieffenbach’s 
Glossarium Latino-Germanicum Mediae et Infimae Actatis (Frankfurt / Main, 1857). 
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2. Diu érste, der an den heiligen geist siindet: daz ist ein siinde die 
got niemer vergeben wil. Got wil alle siinde vergeben. Alsé verstét ez 
niht, daz iht ieman die gendde unsers herren und sin erbarmherzikeit 
verzagt wan got will die siinde vergeben . . . (Berthold von Regens- 
burg"). 

3. Desperatio est, qua quis diffidit penitus de bonitate Dei, aesti- 
mans suam malitiam divinae bonitatis magnitudinem excedere (sicut 
Cain etc.) (Petr. Lombardus, Sententiae, II, 43, 1). 

4. Desperatio—homo non sperat se bonitatem Dei participare 
(Summa Theol., II-III, 20, 3). 

5. Desperatio non importat solam privationem spei; sed importat 
quendam recessum a re desiderata, propter aestimatam impossibili- 
tatem adipiscendi (Summa Theol., I-I1,40,4). 

6. Est autem is ipse timor firmissima quaedam et efficax materia 
spei, si quis prudenter advertat (Bernard of Clairvaux, PL, 133, 246). 

7. Ad timorem vero sequitur desperatio; ideo enim aliquis des- 
perat, quia timet difficultatem quae est circa bonum sperandum 
(Summa Theol., I-11, 40, 2). 

8. Spes est media inter praesumptionem et desperationem, ex 


parte nostra, inquantum scilicet aliquis praesumere dicitur ex eo 
quod sperat a Deo bonum quod excedit suam conditionem; vel non 
sperat quod secundum suam conditionem sperare posset (Summa 


Theol., I-11, 64, 4). 

g. Potest esse desperatio sine infidelitate, sicut et alia peccata 
mortalia. . . . Infidelitas pertinet ad intellectum, desperatio autem ad 
vim appetitivam (Summa Theol., I1-II, 20, 2). 

10. Praesumptio videtur importare quandam immoderatiam spei 
(Summa Theol., 1-11, 21, 1). 

11. (Charitas) non est ambitiosa, non quaerit quae sua sunt, non 
irritatur, non cogitat malum. ... Omnia suffert, omnia credit, omnia 
sperat, omnia sustinet. (1 Corinth. 13:5 and 7). 

From this we may deduce the following: 

1. The sin of zwivel/desperatio is against the virtue of hope 
(gedinge). 

2. The zwfvellaere does not necessarily doubt the virtue of God, 
but does doubt that he will be able to participate in the benefits of 
that virtue. 

3. Despite this, his despair tends to make him turn away from the 
object of his hope, perhaps leading to a hatred of the object.” This 


" Predigten, I1, 207, ed. Pfeiffer-Strobl, Vienna, 1880. 
2 E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1948), p. 394. 
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does not, however, preclude service of God and obedience to His 
mandates. 

4. Desperatio/zwivel is closely related to, but on a different plane 
and not identical with infidelitas/unstaete.” 

5. Desperatio is the result of excessive fear because of faint- 
heartedness. A transgression against hope, it is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost as iustitia or bonitas Dei. Praesumptio, its mirror image, is a 
transgression against fear of God, stemming from excessive hope. 
Either of these two sins involves a person’s failure correctly to esti- 
mate his position in the ordo (conditio sua) and is thus zwivel in the 
broadest sense. Clearly it is difficult to maintain the proper balance 
between praesumptio on the one hand and desperatio on the other. Only 
by the diligent and moderate practice of the virtues of hope and fear, 
fostered by grace, can man hope to achieve the bliss to which his 
membership in the Christian community entitles him. 

6. As sins against the Holy Ghost, desperatio, praesumptio, and 
several others are not sins ex infirmitale or ex ignorantia. 

7. Despair is not to be equated with anxiety. 

In dealing with courtly love, we need only make slight changes in 
our theology to transform it to amorology. Everyman is, of course, 
the poet-lover whose work we possess and whose viewpoint we share. 
The “rules of the game’”’ are no longer the general dictates of the 
ordo, but the specialized conventions of courtly love. It is within this 
framework that the poet’s (or lady’s) actions are to be judged. Lastly, 
the place of the Trinity is pre-empted by the deity Minne and the 
poet’s lady, in a rather ambivalent relationship which is found all 
through Minnesang, as the poet cries now to Frau Minne, now to his 
lady, for the grace which both can dispense. (He even cries out to God 
for intercession, creating a sort of trinity—an analogy which I would 
not care to pursue further!) 


II 


The best illustration of the plight of the lover on the horns of the 
des peratio-praesumptio dilemma is Reinmar von Hagenau (MF), 157, 
11-157, 40. The poet weiz vil wol waz mir den schaden gemachet hat: / 
daz ich si niht verhelen kunde swaz mir war. / des han ich ir geseit sé 
vil / daz sis niht mére hoeren wil (157, 6 ff.) Reinmar has been pre- 


3 This by no means casts doubt upon Miss Adolf’s identification of zwfvel and in- 
fidelitas, except when swivel corresponds to desperatio. Theologically, fides is opposed 
to infidelitas; spes to desperatio. See below. 

4 See Catholic Encyclopaedia, under “Despair.” 
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sumptuous in pressing his suit—modest as it may have been—and 
has suffered a rebuff.” Long years of service have gone unrewarded, 
explains Reinmar, and this is the cause of his sadness. Not only this, 
however, for he has fallen prey to swivel: mir hdl zwivel, den ich han, / 
al daz ich kunde gar benomen (156, 30f.). Dashed down by praesumptio, 
he has found himself in a state of confusion and despair. His art can- 
not help him (157, 21); another should profit from his experience; but 
yet in 157, 28 he hopes for grace in a sudden resurgence of hope, as he 
remembers his lady’s tugende. The final result, though, is that he 
despairs of the érést (157, 20) and saelde (157, 24) which she alone can 
dispense. He begs merely to be ir éére. 

Reinmar has drawn a fine picture of the sinner in despair, with 
characteristic psychological insight. The fall from his previous 
praesumplio was precipitous; now he lies at the bottom of the abyss, 
grasping at straws. He never doubts the virtue of his lady, but feels 
that his sinful condition gives him no hope for the bliss which others 
may attain. His final abject acceptance of the fool’s role is far below 
that to which he should aspire: being wer! in the eyes of the world 
through his lady’s grace (157, 32). His song expresses those small 
fluctuations of feeling which stir the tormented soul. Hope fades, 
never quite to die away, and despair breeds bitterness of the heart; 
daz muoz der séle werden stir. It is evident that the qualities of Rein- 
mar’s desperatio coincide closely with those theological aspects which 
we have enumerated above. But should we assume that Reinmar 
wrote this G-minor symphony with the exigencies of theology in 
mind? Scarcely; he cast his expression in the mold of contemporary 
thought, the all-pervading atmosphere of the time. This atmosphere 
affected, on one level, the writings of St. Thomas and the Lombard, 
and on another that of the poets. Since zwivel was a “fashionable” 
concept, there is little wonder that Reinmar, Wolfram, Hartmann and 
others dealt with it so exactly.”® 

It is interesting to note, however, that only a handful of the 
lyricists use the word zwivel. It appears only about thirty times in the 
material under consideration (hardly an indication that it was a 


1 We can give only peripheral attention to the place of praesumptio in the ethics 
of courtly love, even though it is probably more often discussed than is despair. Two 
of the earlier poems dealing with it are Hartmann von Aue 205, 1, and Veldeke, 56, 1. 
There are many more later, and it would be rewarding to examine the use of this 
concept. Strangely, there does not seem to be any particular MHG word used by the 
Minnesdnger to denote praesum ptio. 

Cf. Helen Adolf, p. 286. 
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euphemism for unstaete!’), and these few attestations are limited to the 
work of about half as many poets. The zwfvel problem is touched upon 
by virtually every Minnesinger from Rudolf von Fenis (MF, 80, 1) 
onward, particularly by Ulrich von Winterstetten (KLD). The word 
itself, however, is rarely heard. zwfvel, in the sense of desperatio, is a 
strong word, and is used sparingly for several reasons. Principally, 
the Minnesdnger were not dealing with the universal problems of the 
epic poets. To a lesser extent, zwivel in its ultimate sense was much too 
final a situation to take up a large role in courtly love. These lyrics 
were of a more ambivalent nature, and avoided clear characterization 
of a situation. If zwivel was to be admitted, it could only be in ref- 
erence to a contingent possibility or to a unique low-point of a rela- 
tionship. It was a cadence, not a teasingly recurrent variation. 


Ill 
There is another strophe in which Reinmar sings of zwfvel (189, 32 

ff.) : 

es bringet mich in zwivel eteswenne, 

daz ich ldnes bite in alsé langer m4ze: 

an der ich aber triuwe und ére erkenne, 

waene ich des daz mir diu ungeldnet laze, 

sé geschaehe an mir daz nie geschach. 

guot gedinge tz lénes rehte nie gebrach. 

des hab ich zir hulden ie gedinget. 

ouch ist ez wol gendden wert, 

swA man nAch liebe in alsé literlicher staete ringet. 
Despair that he will not be successful in his suit remains, but this time 
in a major, rather than a minor key. After all, zwfvel is not an irre- 
deemable state, and here is modified almost to anxiety—the stage 
between timor and desperatio. Reinmar’s despair is overcome by his 
affirmation of the virtues guol gedinge (189, 37), staete (190, 2), and 
triuwe (both his own and the lady’s—189, 18; 189, 34), and in the 
firm trust that he will receive the proper reward of gendde. Despite an 
occasional lapse, he maintains the middle position described in the 
first two strophes of the poem. The road seems to lead upward. Similar 
is the Leich V of Rudolf von Rotenburg (KLD), swivel tuot mir leides 
vil, doch troestet mich gedinge, / ob ich bin staete, als ich dé wil, daz mir 
vil wol gelinge (43-44). This is not the swivel den ich han; for Rudolf, 

17 This contention of Ehrismann’s (p. 413) is scarcely tenable. The reverse is more 


likely the case. In Minnesang, the subject of unstaete is broached far more frequently, 
and the question of married vs. illicit love is virtually never alluded to. 
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by an intensified practice of the virtue of hope (43, 167), keeps himself 
free from despair. His herze ist gréz und wart nie swach (39), and later 
(112-13) swer gerne wil nach éren ringen, / der sol sinen muot betwingen. 
This significant poem is too lengthy to be discussed in detail here. 
Most interesting is its presentation of solutions to both the prae- 
sumplio and desperatio problems (esp. 120 ff.) The Leich varies be- 
tween exuberant optimism and the formalized klage, but even in the 
latter maintains considerable restraint. Rudolf is firm in his trust, 
with guol gedinge as his talisman."* 

Similar in theme are poems 8 and 26 of Ulrich von Singenberg 
(SMS). In the latter, Ulrich wil unzwtvelliche dingen in the reassurance 
that sol von rehle giiele wahsen ander guot, / sone geschicht mir niemer 
niht wan guotes. In 8, he states the same proposition in the subjunctive. 
gedinge and the hope for gendde do not keep him from zwivel, but per- 
haps he might be able to overcome it if his lady would dispense with 
her swivellichiu maere.’* A third poem, number 18, also belongs to this 
group. The intent of the poem is not too clear. It consists of two intro- 
ductory strophes leading to the challenge sol ich sé zwivellicher vriide 
an si gedingen, / sé sol st baz bedenken sich: / ichn kunde von den 
maeren |var. wisen] niemer guotes niht gesingen. In this case, zwivellich 
implies “Should the joys I hope for be unlikely of fulfillment (or be 
likely to lead me to despair)....” This is a rather oblique use of 
swivel, and I would not insist upon identification with despair. In 
response to the ultimatum, the lady answers “‘swer ziirnel so... / der 
tibersiht der wisen rat,” but recognizes that she too has a responsibility 
to him—vuoge—which she would rather fulfill dann ich den haz von 
schulden tif mir haete. That is, she would not let his desperatio develop 
into odium. 

Somewhat related are lines 121, 15 ff. of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide: swie noch min friéide an cwivel stat, / (den mir diu guote mac vil 
wol / gebiiezen ...) / son ruoch ich waz ich kumbers dol. Like so many 
of Walther’s poems, this one is ironic; zwivel is not despair, but un- 
certainty whether his service will be rewarded and his joy realized.” 
Protestations of faithful service are frequent throughout Minnesang, 
and despair is often mentioned together with ériuwe and staete. As we 
have seen above, fidelitas is not the opposite of desperatio, although it 


8 Cf. Buwenberg (SMS), 3, 11, “wan guot gedinge, s6 meht ich stn tt,” where guot 
gedinge again provides the strength to ward off despair and the death or sickness of sin. 

For zwivel on the lady’s part, see Part V, below. 

7 Cf. von Kraus, Walther von der Vogelweide, Untersuchungen, (Berlin, 1935), 
ad loc. 
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is certainly a concomitant of hope.” Although Heinrich von Veldeke 
(MF), 68, 2 is a borderline case, I incline more to see despair in the 
lines ich dinde here bit suliken mide / dat ich twivels nine geplach, es- 
pecially in view of the third strophe which pictures the poets blitscap 
without rouwe (tristitia). The suliken mide corresponds better to a 
spiritual condition such as despair, than to the more external virtue 
of triuwe. Bruno von Hornberg (KLD), II, 2, reads: 


Mich wil zwivel iiberwinden: 

ich enlaze in, er enmac. 

lat sie mich genade vinden, 

diu mir ie ze herzen lac? 

lat si des niht? s6 si gesiht 

die staete an mir, si fiieget daz mir liep geschiht. 


The commentary (ad loc.) indicates that swivel cannot triumph be- 
cause of Bruno’s staete. The first strophe already had declared his de- 
termination never to laze mines herzen trést. He is already a victim 
of irfiren (3, 4), but zwivel will not be allowed to develop out of it. The 
lines quoted point out forcefully that he fully expects to find gendde. 
staete will only be the inducement which compels the lady to grant her 
grace.” 
We should also note here a poem of Reinmar von Zweter:” 


Gedinge héet mir den muot 

nd nidert in ein sorge, diu mich vil dicke unsanfte tuot 

swen ich in hdhem wane mit vréuden bin, s6 triiebet mich ein leit. 
den wehsel tribet min gedanc 

hin unde her, der zwivel mich ie herzeclichen twanc 

kunde ich mich des vereinen mit ir, daz si sé lange mir verseit. 


(The abgesang follows.) Again we meet sorge, héhem muole and the 
important phrase gedinge héet mir den muot...der cwivel mich ie 
herzeclichen twanc. It must be emphasized that the wehsel of line 4 is 
not the zwfvel of line 5, but the conflict between optimism and pes- 
simism. The zwfvel is described in line 6. Very similar are lines 1876 
ff. of Hartmann von Aue’s Biichlein: gedinge tuot mich dicke balt: / als 
ich des beginne, / swivel tuot min herze kalt / da wider z’ungewinne. 
These lines follow a section which gives more detail. 


21 Lack of triuwe, when a sign of improper orientation, is of course a form of 
swivel. See Kuhn’s interpretation of Jwein as a conflict between triuwe and zwivel 
(Annalen, p. 135). 

2 In no event can I concur with the proposition that this poem is inspired by 
Walther 65, 33; the entire tone is different. Veldeke 68, 2 is much more closely related. 

% Poem 24 in the edition of Roethe, Leipzig, 1887. 
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IV 


Two closely related themes bear significantly on the problem of 
swivel: first, the poet cannot or will not sing while he is in despair,™ 
and second, despair has deprived him of his well-being. Any sin, a 
deprivation of the Good, reduces the strength of the sinner. We have 
encountered these themes in poem XV of Ulrich von Liechtenstein, 
and Reinmar von Hagenau, 156, 30. Again in his poem X, Ulrich 
complains to Minne of his despair and lack of success despite staele 
triuwe. Minne replies heatedly: Waz klagstu tumber sé saeligen kumber, 
be of good hope, for your pleas will be heard if your lady sees daz 
dich niht krenket ein valschlicher kranc. zwtvel is a spiritual weakness® 
and Ulrich,—no longer in héhem muot—is kranc in his spiritual out- 
look, despite his claim in the Leich (X XV, |. 53 ff.) that he nie gewan 
silhen win, / des min staete wurde kranc. A similar case is that of 
Liutolt von Savene (KLD), II: 

Ich enkan mit minem sange 
miner lieben frouwen hulde naher komen, 
der ich han gedienet lange. 
dirre zwivel hat mir fréiden vil benomen. 
hate ich iender trést nach wAne, derst verlorn. 
ich sol lihte fréiden Ane sin geborn. 
Sol min sprechen, sol min singen, 
sol min langer dienest, sol min staetekeit 
niht ein liebez ende bringen? 
ist daz allez ein verlorniu arebeit? 


This indeed seems a cry from the depths, yet in the next strophe the 
poet goes on to praise the virtues of his lady in glowing terms, closing 
with the lovely lines wolle ein wip ze helfe minen friiden komen, / 53 
kiind ich gefiiegen dingen maze geben, / wol gesprechen, wol gesingen, wol 
geleben. 


A wealth of motifs is found in Neidhart von Reuenthal’s fine poem, 
65, 37, with its many reminiscences of Morungen. The main theme is 
triren, caused by the lack of attention which the poet has received 
from his lady: herzekiinigin, ich was dir ie mit triuwen bt: / laz daz 
herze min alsé in triren niht verderben: / frouwe, nach der werlde line 
wil ich langer werben. / / Zwivel mines lines und der werlte freude 


* This weakness can also come from the closely related triren. 

* A truly desperate plight is found in lines 1697 ff., of the poem appended to 
Hartmann’s Bichlein: mirn werde trést von dir gesant, / ichn weiz wer mir in sende / nid 
diner gendden bis gemant, / das ich mich der gimende, / é mir der zwivel neme ein phant / 
und mich des libes phende. The use of zwtvel throughout the Bichlein tends in most other 
instances to reflect uncertainty rather than despair. 
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krenke / diu zwei diu machent daz ich mines sanges wil verpflegen. / 
Neidhart characteristically withdraws from the unequal struggle. By 
this withdrawal of his devotion, he abandons despair and is enabled 
to resume joyous singing.” The last poem in this group is Ulrich von 
Gutenberg (MF), 77, 36, which is quite theological in its expressions. 
The poem consists of two parts, one a discussion of courtly love as 
educatrix, and the remainder a plaint. ich wande ieman hete s6 mis- 
setan, / suochte er gendde, er solte si vinden: / daz muoz leider an mir 
einen zergan... / / ich waene an ir ist gendde entslafen. Even if she 
is unstaete and thereby sins, Ulrich will continue in his service, al- 
though min lip an dem cwivel stat, / daz leider min niemer kan werden 
ral / Gne diu sé betwungen mich hat. / sol nu von ir schulde min friide 
beliben, / daz ist ir stinde und gréz missetal. 


Vv 


From this fickle lady we progress to a series of poems in which the 
main burden of guilt is laid at the lady’s doorstep. Many of the human 
virtues, particularly love, are reciprocated by a personal God. He 
cannot, however, reciprocate sin—except in the sense of retribution— 
and His perfect love precludes any possibility of superbia. The courtly 
lady is not quite so perfect in the eyes of her suitor. Her virtues are 
legion and praises of her fill volumes, but her exalted position fre- 


quently leads her into superbia. She reckons herself to be above the 
rules of courtly love, and not bound to a reciprocal relationship with 
her lover. Generally she is portrayed as being unaware of her responsi- 
bility. To be sure, she comprehends the “rules,” since the game is part 
of her cultural environment, but she is unaware of her existential 
situation. She is unoriented, and thus guilty of the generalized form 
of zwivel.27 She is chided for being sproede—seldom would valsch be 
appropriate**—and particularly she is blamed for being too hére (e.g., 
Winterstetten, XXXIV, 5). Although the latter is sometimes de- 
scribed as a lovable fault, the poets have a vested interest in the 
opposite virtue and generally reproach her bitterly. (Unless, of course, 


** Wiessner in his commentary (Leipzig, 1954), translates this zwfvel as ““Unsicher- 
heit.”’ I do not concur. 

27 In lines 1597 and 1589 of Hartmann’s Biichlein, the lady is accused of being 
unbescheiden, because she does not respond to her lover and leaves him in swfvellichen 
sorgen. This is the same type of unbescheidenheit which we will have cause to note in 
our discussion of Giinther von dem Vorste, below. This entire poem deals with zwivel, 
as does the very similar second appendix to Hadmar von Laber’s Jagd (ed. Schmeller, 
Stuttgart, 1850), particularly strophes 692-93 and 697. 

#8 As in Ehrismann, p. 414. 
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they are so abject that reproach is unthinkable!) Waltram von Gres- 
ten (KLD, Il), Teschler (SMS, 2, 15 ff.), Heinrich von Frouwenberg 
(SMS, 5), and the anonymous poet S of KLD (p. 288) all castigate 
their ladies for refusal or oversight in not hearing their lovers’ pleas. 
This last named sings: Vénus, suoze ein kriegen stille: / mines herzen 
keiserin / zwivellichen gegen mir tuot, and then directly to his lady: 
siinde gegen mir niht s6 harte: / din trést mich noch wol ernarte. / la din 
swivellichen haz / gegen mir.../ swivel sére krenket mich... / / 
Herzeliep, von zwivel kére, / volge niht der valschen lére, / 14 dir triuwe 
wonen bi. Even more forceful is Ulrich von Singenberg (SMS, 34, 35 
ff.) ‘al selhen zwivel sult ir lan, / welt ir behalten gotes minne.’ / ‘die wil 
ich behalten gerne: wiset, wie.’ / ‘da habt liep den der iuch von herzen 
minnel ie.’ / ‘daz ist noch baz verborn.’ / ‘swer niht minnet den, der in von 
herzen minnet, derst verlorn.’ 

Two more poets present interesting variations on this theme. 
Ulrich von Winterstetten phrases his protest in the language of a 
judicial proceeding (poem X), while Friedrich von Hausen (MF, 45 
22) uses the traditional terminology of theology: als ungeloubic ist ir 
lip / daz si der zwivel dar tif dringet / daz si hat alselhen nit / den ze 
rehte ein saelic wtp / niemer rehte vollebringet, / daz si dem ungelénet 
lat / der si vor al der werlte hat. Finally, a difficult problem of inter- 
pretation is posed by Neidhart 64, 15 where, according to one MS, 
the song passes into the lady’s ears and klinget aif zwivel unde af 
ungewissen lén. This is good poetry, but the change of object (swivel- 
lén) is disturbing. An alternate reading might be n@ ist mir swivel af 
ungewissen lén which would change the source of the zwfvel to the poet 
and fit in well with 66, 29 and other parts of the poem.”*® On the other 
hand, this reading does not complete the sense of the strophe as well 
as Haupt’s. The interpretation was a matter of conjecture for Haupt; 
I would not claim more. 

VI 

A delightful parody of Reinmar’s style is found in Walther von der 
Vogelweide’s poem of the Halmorakel (65, 33). A zwivellicher wan had 
beset him, so that he was about to renounce his service. His trést— 
not even that, a /roestelin—was the successful outcome of a round of 
“she loves me, she loves me not.”” With mock seriousness, he claims 
dazs |niht| ieman sanfte in swivel bringen miige, for the game had re- 
assured him ich siil gendde vinden. Of course, dé hoeret ouch geloube 


29 miniu verloren arebeit, 64, 2; ich verzage, 64, 5; also 63, 16 and 63, 69 ff. 
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zuo! The poem is not to be taken seriously and is not significant from 
our point of view. It is, however, an amusing example of Walther’s 
irreverence.*® The idea of zwivelwan appears again in Walther 110, 27, 
an incomplete poem. swaz ich leides han, / daz tuot zwivelwin / wiez 
mir umb die lieben siil ergin. Here, there is a trace of despair coupled 
with joy, but the meaning of the word is clearly ‘“‘uncertainty.’’ More 
significant are the lines sol ich leben in cwivelwane, / wie wirt miner 
sorgen danne rat? of Giinther von dem Vorste (KLD), I, 2, and the 
third line of the first strophe j@ ’nkan ich niht unterscheide, / miner 
vréude lige ie irtiren bi. unterscheiden is the ability to avoid zwivel / 
Unorientiertheit by distinguishing the correct from the incorrect.* 
Konrad von Landegge (SMS), 3, 37 ff., is of less interest—Eleswenne / 
leb ich in zwivelwane, / daz diu liebe wol getine / minen muot tht gar 
versté. The juxtaposition of gedinge (lines 31 and 33) and herzen swaere, 
is striking. As in Walther and Giinther, there is some element of de- 
spair, but zwivelwdane generally seems to be a borderline case with de- 
spair, doubt, and lack of orientation all included.” 
VII 

For the sake of completeness we shall note a few more attestations. 
Der von Gliers (SMS), in an abject disclaimer of presumptuousness 
(3, 55) says that he speaks unzwivellichen, i.e., modestly and aware of 
his proper situation. Trostberg (SMS), 1, 27, diu werlt ist worden 
swivelhaft is rendered by Bartsch as ‘“‘niemand in der Welt ist froh.” 


This is adequate if one bears in mind that vréude is the proper state of 
man. Finally there remains the work of the anonymous poet & of 
KLD (str. 32), which is a purely didactic copy of Freidank, with no 
bearing on Minnesang. It is, however, interesting as a layman’s dis- 
cussion of theological zwfvel, with roots going back to St. Augustine.™ 


Vill 


From this collection of material we may derive a number of points 
which help clarify the meaning of swivel, as used by the courtly poets 


%® Other uses of swivel by Walther in 58, 21; 33, 37; 77, 30, and 40, 8 are not perti- 
nent to this study, although the last usage “ .. . wip sin alle frouwen gar, / zwtvellop 
daz hoenet, / als under wilen frouwe: / wip dést ein name ders alle kroenet,’’ is significant. 

| As in Freidank’s poem, Bescheidenheit is related closely, both semantically and 
etymologically, to unterscheiden. 

® zwivelwan is also attested in Peter Suchenwirt, 29, 13. 

% Related hereto is the first Spruch of Teichner (Kraus, Mid. Ubungsbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1912, 205 ff.) and the first part of the prologue to Hartmann’s Gregorius. 
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First, there is scarcely an intimation that the lady is not the proper 
object of the poet’s devotion. Her only transgression may be that she 
denies the lover’s suit. A complete break with the lady is a compara- 
tive rarity in Minnesang, and in our material occurs only in Neidhart 
65, 37. Similarly, in the theological field despair does not amount to 
apostasy or heresy (although it may carry certain formal heresies 
with it). Parzival, too, never ceased believing in God, even though he 
fell prey to doubting His goodness. The Minnesdnger’s lady is always 
portrayed as good, keeping her tugende even when a victim of swivel / 
U norientiertheit. Second, we find no instance where despair is allowed 
to turn into hate. This was too drastic for most of the courtly poets, 
and indeed is not a necessary aftermath of theological despair, any 
more than despair necessarily developed out of fear and anxiety. 
Third, gwivel impinges somewhat on the semantic field of ¢ristitia. 
Trtren predominates the atmosphere of Minnesang as a concomitant 
of the arebeit necessary for salvation—basically the fruit of original sin 
(cf. Gen. 2). Although des peratio is not a direct consequence of fristitia, 
the close connection between /ristitia and timor does draw the two 
fields closely together, both in the Christian and the courtly world.™ 
Fourth, the lady, despite her exalted position, is not completely inde- 
pendent. Her actions, as well as the poet’s, are judged by the courtly 
society and Minne.® Fifth, zwivel/desperatio is recognized as a weak- 
ness on the part of the lover, and is a state consciously entered into, in 
full knowledge of its evil. To be sure, this is not done ex electione as one 
would normally understand this phrase, but the choice for sin is never 
a clear-cut action. The other pertinent form of zwivel—lack of orienta- 
tion of the lover or the lady—is ex ignorantia and not of the grave na- 
ture of despair. Sixth, the poet’s despair does not generally stem from 
such a readily identifiable sin as in Reinmar 157, 11. The cause of the 
despair is generally laid to the withholding of grace by the lady. The 
poet always expresses an element of doubt of his own capabilities for 
attaining “salvation” with the strength native to him. Seventh, 
swivel/desperatio does not have the finality of the despair which ex- 
pects no salvation in hoc saeculo neque in futuro. The game of courtly 


* Cf. Summa theol., I-II, 25, 1, sequitur |tristitia| enim timorem . . . praecedit 
autem motum irae. 

% In addition, there is the underlying concept that the lady derives her importance 
from being worshipped, and her immortality from being praised in song. This mutual 
dependence has no correspondence in the Man-God relationship of the Scholastics. The 
later mystics, however, advanced very similar ideas concerning God’s “dependence” 
on man. 
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love is not as serious as all that, and the poet who despaired completely 
would soon lose his audience. There was usually a cloud of hope on the 
horizon which tantalized the poet with the possibility of ultimate 
salvation. Also, it must be remembered that orthodox theology deals 
in absolutes far removed from the human condition; poets should 
have a more immediate grasp of psychology. Eighth, zwivel shows a 
debilitating effect on the singer, particularly in depriving him of his 
essential characteristic—joyful song—just as sin weakens the sinner. 

Most fruitful is a consideration of some semantic aspects. We have 
seen several instances of zwivel denominating uncertainty, others 
where Unorientiertheit is intended, and a number where de pair is 
clearly meant. In the first two cases the opposite virtue was “beschei- 
denheit; in the last gedinge. In two instances (Reinmar 157, 11, and the 
and the Rotenburg Leich) a previous praesumptio is compared to the 
present despair. Wherever we find zwfvel in connection with prae- 
sumptio or gedinge, we have a prima facie case for zwivel/desperatio. 
There are no clear instances of swivel as the opposite of triuwe or 
staete. These qualities remain even when the poet despairs. The goals 
of which he despairs are trést, saelde, being wert, and gendde. gendde 
does not correspond to sanctifying grace, for the lady is not a surrogate 
of God. Her capricious withholding of gendde is the source of the 
lover’s despair, and therein violates the rules of courtly conduct. 
gendde in Minnesang is an end, not a means. More closely related to 
divine grace are her fugende, which remain a source of encouragement 
to the poet.™ 

Just as the praise of the lady was often formed upon the con- 
temporary praise songs of the Virgin, and the writers of courtly epics 
introduced a theological framework into their works, we find the 
Minnesinger using certain contemporary ethical and theological 
theories. We have devoted our attention to one word only, but there 
are certainly many others. It is completely irrelevant whether, for in- 
stance, Reinmar knew the writings of Hugh of St. Victor or Peter 
Lombard. The climate of theology in the thirteenth century was so 
all-pervading that it necessarily flavored the content and vocabulary 
of any writer. Particularly by a detailed study of terminology, we can 
gain a clear insight into the intellectual atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages. The microcosmic world of Minnesang provides a rich field for 
investigation. 

% As in Reinmar von Hagenau 157, 34, and Winterstetten Leich V, 77 du bist s6 
lugentriche: / wilt di, s6 muoz zergin / min leit und ouch min triric wan. 





HOBBES’ LEVIATHAN AND THE GIANTISM COMPLEX 
IN THE FIRST BOOK OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


John D. Seelye, University of California, Berkeley 


““As we come to the level of recorded history,” writes a modern his- 
torian and economist, “we find that the great crises seem invariably 
to be concerned with one or other of these fundamental human vi- 
talities—the urge to collective solidarity against the stranger and the 
determination to keep for one’s community or for oneself the means of 
life.” This statement seems a useful key to the relationships between 
Gulliver and the Lilliputians, for if one can see below the toyshop 
world occupying the surface layer of the first book of Gulliver’s 
Travels, if one can conceive of the feud between the giant and the 
pygmies as expressing a basic tension between the needs of the in- 
dividual and the demands of the state, then one can more easily 
examine the theoretical relevance of the first book to Swift’s political 
thought. 

Gulliver’s relations with the Lilliputian Empire pass through three 
stages, all operative within the framework of “‘fundamental human 
vitalities.”” The first stage presents his arrival on the island and his 
imprisonment by the Lilliputians; the second, his release to “liberty” 
and his consequent involvement in the struggle between Lilliput and 
Blefuscu; the third, his alienation from the Lilliputians, his sentence 
to blindness and starvation, and his subsequent escape from the 
island. These three stages correspond in turn with the following three 
phases of a political cycle: Individual versus State; Individual and 
State versus a Common Adversary; Individual versus State once 
again. Within all of these phases and integrally involved with their 
evolution are many amplifying digressions illustrative of the “human 
vitalities’” upon which they turn. 

Consider, for instance, that the Emperor’s council is persuaded 
to maintain Gulliver at great expense chiefly because of his merciful 
treatment of mischievous Lilliputian archers delivered to him for dis- 
posal, while the Emperor is first turned against Gulliver by the 
Captain’s equally goodhearted act of pleading leniency for the de- 
feated Blefuscu Islanders. Both of these matters hinge not so much 


1 Barbara Ward [Jackson], Faith and Freedom (New York, 1954), p. 7. 
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on the principle of humanitarianism as upon the Emperor’s concern 
for collective security; similarly, Gulliver’s reaction to the Emperor’s 
measures reflect a regard for personal comfort and safety. In the first 
instance, given his life, he wants his liberty; in the second, sentenced 
to death, he makes good his escape. 

By creating this three-phased cycle, Swift has constructed an 
excellent machine with which to demonstrate problems of political 
activity in general as well as a framework upon which to place his 
satire on faction. For the larger issue here—one which rises head and 
shoulders above the duplicity and faction of the Lilliputian council— 
is the conflict between the integrity of the individual and the demands 
of the state. In many respects this is the central problem of all 
governmental systems, and as such often received attention from 
Swift, who made his opir .as on the matter implicit in many of his 
sermons and political writings as well as explicit, for example, in his 
well-known Leller to Mr. Pope, published five years before the ap- 
pearance of the Travels. Although Swift may have shared some of 
Hobbes’ cynicism, his political opinions were practically antithetical 
to those of the philosopher, and in such a document as The Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man (1708), he attacked Hobbes outright, ac- 
cusing him of confusing legislative power with executive or adminis- 
trative authority and laying to this error “‘all the political Mistakes in 
his Book.” Whereas Hobbes emphasized the necessity for absolutism 
in government, Swift maintained an allegiance to the Lockean idea of 
equal separation of powers,’ and while he may have agreed with 
Hobbes as regards the essential depravity of mankind, his solution to 
the problem diverged radically from that expounded by the creator of 
the absolutist monster, Leviathan. 

Either because of his sympathy with Hobbes’ view of mankind, or 
through admiration for the other man’s intricate mind and polished 
style, or possibly because of a desire to know well his enemy, or per- 
haps for all of these reasons, Swift was very well versed in Hobbes’ 
writings. In The Sentiments alluded to above, he was able to quote 
Hobbes slyly for the purpose of demolishing his main tenet, and in 
the same pamphlet he cites the philosopher’s argument for absolute 
monarchy based on the Heavenly Kingdom, answering it briefly and 
devastatingly with: “All which I look upon as the strongest Argument 
against despotick Power that ever was offered; since no Reason can 

2 See Irvin Ehrenpreis, “Swift on Liberty,” Journal of the History of Ideas, xiu 
(1952), 131-46. 
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possibly be assigned, why it is best for the World that God Almighty 
hath such a Power, which doth not directly prove that no Mortal 
Man should ever have the like.’”* A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the 
Books, and The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit are likewise seeded 
with references to Hobbes, in particular to his Leviathan; it is there- 
fore no real surprise to learn that there were manuscript notes on 


Hobbes’ great work among Swift’s papers in 1742.4 And since Swift’s 
views on government were consciously, even deliberately antithetical 
to those of Hobbes, it would seem likely that—as in The Sentiments 
above—the satirist would draw upon the philosopher elsewhere for 
purposes of refutation, particularly in the first book of Gulliver’s 
Travels, which I have shown above to be largely oriented about the 
matter of the individual and the state. That this is true may be in- 
dicated by the device of giantism; basic to the first book, it seems to 
point steadfastly in the direction of the monster, Leviathan. 

For as the use of giants and pygmies provides the first book of the 
Travels with its satiric device, so the giantism conceit running through 
Hobbes’ book gives The Matter, Form and Power of a Commonwealth 
its metaphorical core of meaning. Again and again the author indicates 
correspondences between manifestations of his manmade god and 
aspects of human physiology and pathology. The coin of the realm is 
the blood of the Leviathan, the collectors of the revenue are its veins, 
colonies are its children. The Leviathan can suffer intestinal disorders 
and death, infirmities and defectuous procreation (III, 307-309). Not 
only is he prone to diseases in general (III, 310), but he is particularly 
susceptible to hydrophobia (Hobbesese: ‘‘tyrannophobia,” or fear of 
being strongly governed, upon being bitten by “‘democratical writers’), 
ague (the difficulty of raising money due to the subjects’ tenacious 
hold on their wealth), and, finally, pleurisy (the gathering together of 
a commonwealth’s treasure into monopolies) (III, 315-20). Like any 
other person of the seventeenth century, the Leviathan is in constant 
danger of being hexed, for popularity has the effect of witchcraft 
upon his constitution (III, 321). There are many more examples of 


* The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, 1 (Oxford, 1939), 15-16. 

‘ Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), p. 26. Item 255 in A 
Catalogue of Books, The Library of the late Rev. Dr. Swift... To be Sold by Auction 
(Dublin, 1745), appended in facsimile to Williams’ study, reveals that Swift owned and 
annotated a copy of the first edition of Leviathan. 

5 The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, ed. Sir William Molesworth 
(London, 1834), m1, 238-39. Subsequent references will be given parenthetically to 
volume and page. 
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anthropomorphic conversion, but the above should suffice to indicate 
the thoroughness with which Hobbes attempted to integrate the 
giantism theme with his political material. 

In the preface to A Tale of a Tub, Swift linked his frontispiece (a 
whale attacking a tub) to the Biblical Leviathan and hence to 
Hobbes’ Commonwealth version. But as I have indicated, Hobbes’ 
Leviathan took the shape not of a whale, but of a man, and the title 
page of the first edition of Hobbes’ great book is a curious emblematic 
engraving, portraying the Leviathan staring out at the reader over a 
small range of hills. Only the upper part of his torso is visible, and in 
one hand he holds the sword of state, in the other the mace of religion. 
In the vailey beneath the hills lies a small, walled city, complete with 
cathedral and fortifications, and with a little adjustment of propor- 
tions, the emblem could easily suggest Gulliver staring out over the 
metropolis of Lilliput. 


The most curious feature of the emblem is the fact that the 
visible portion of the giant consists of a vast crowd of tiny people—a 
symbolic reference to the human composition of the Leviathan. Swift 
was well acquainted with this title page: he referred to it specifically in 
The Mechanical Operation of the Spririt, noting that ‘It is the Opinion 
of Choice Virtuosi, that the Brain is only a Crowd of little Animals, 
but with Teeth and Claws extremely sharp, and therefore, cling to- 


gether in the Contexture we behold, like the Picture of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, or like Bees in perpendicular swarm upon a Tree, or like a 
Carrion corrupted into Vermin, still preserving the Shape and Figure 
of the Mother Animal.’® Abstracted from context, this becomes a 
clever satire on Hobbes’ statement that the lives of warring mankind 
are “nasty, brutish, and short” (III, 110-16), on his theory that the 
purpose of government is to protect these man-beasts from their own 
animal passions (III, 157-58), and on his allusion to the numbering 
of ants and bees among “political creatures” by Aristotle (III, 156).’ 
Furthermore, this allegory in miniature serves to connect the emblem 
of the Leviathan with the symbolic presentation of Gulliver, who, 
when tied down by the Lilliputians, is covered with a swarm of 
pygmies in much the same manner as Hobbes’ giant. There is an 


6A Tale of a Tub, to which is added The Battle of the Books and The Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit, edited with introduction and notes by A. C. Guthkelch and 
D. Nichol Smith, 2nd ed., revised (Oxford, 1958), pp. 40-41. 

7 See also ibid., pp. 218-109, n. 2, wherein Swift again ridicules Hobbes’ “‘beast”’ 
theory as well as his concept of many-in-one. 
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important difference, of course, because the Leviathan is composed 
of the little people while Gulliver is merely covered by them, a differ- 
ence vital to the meaning of the incident, as will be demonstrated 
below. 
That an allusion by Swift to the Leviathan emblem is particularly 
apt in this part of Book One is indicated by the relationship estab- 
lished at that point between the Lilliputians and Gulliver, one which 


corresponds with Hobbes’ concept of eternal strife contingent upon 


mankind’s ‘“‘natural’”’ state: “‘During the time men live without a 
common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called war; and such a war, as is of every man, against every 
man” (III, 112-13). The tiny soldiers fire volleys cf arrows into 
Gulliver, and he is several times seized with the impulse to grab 
“Forty or Fifty of the first that came within my Reach, and dash 
them against the Ground” (I:1:8),* but is restrained by “the Smart 
of their Arrows upon my Face and Hands, which were all in Blisters.” 
Despite his superior size and strength, Gulliver is held at bay at least 
partly by the intelligence and boldness of the Lilliputians, and im- 
plicit in Hobbes’ state of nature was the element of insecurity: “‘Even 
the strongest must fear the weakest who may at any time be able to 
overcome him by treachery.’ 

Gulliver is taken to the capital city as a prisoner, and in this 
condition the Captain is—by Hobbesian definition—still in a state 
of nature as regards his relations with the little people, ‘‘for he is still 
an enemy, and may save himself if he can: but he that upon promise 
of obedience, hath his life and liberty allowed him, is then conquered 
and a subject” (III, 704-705). It has already been observed that the 
initial phase of the political cycle in the first voyage ends and the 
second commences when Gulliver signs a contract with the Lilliputian 
Emperor. This act, as in a Hobbesian commonwealth, gives the Em- 
peror the “right of sovereignty by victory. Which right, is acquired in 
the people’s submission, by which they contract with the victor, 
promising obedience, for life and liberty’ (III, 705). Even when 
released, however, Gulliver’s “liberty” is a restricted one at best, and 
the contract he signs limits it all the more. His chains struck off, he is 


® The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, x1, introduction by 
Harold Williams (Oxford, 1941). All citations to the Travels will be to this edition, and 
will be given parenthetically by book, chapter, and page, as above. 

* Louis Teeter, “The Dramatic Use of Hobbes’s Political Ideas,’”’ ELH, m1 (1936), 
166. 
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now bound by invisible cords of law, vide Hobbes: “But as men, for 
the attaining of peace, and conservation of themselves thereby, have 
made an artificial man, which we call a commonwealth; so also have 
they made artificial chains, called civil laws, which they themselves, 
by mutual covenants, have fastened at one end, to the lips of that 
man, or assembly, to whom they have given the sovereign power; and 
at the other to their own ears. These bonds, in their own nature but 
weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the danger, though not 
by the difficulty of breaking them” (III, 198). Thus, there is great 
irony in Gulliver’s triumphant declaration that ‘‘my Chains were 
immediately unlocked, and I was at full Liberty....I made my 
Acknowledgements, by prostrating myself at his Majesty’s Feet” 
(I: 3:49). Given his “‘liberty,” he is condemned by his monstrous bulk 
to move with great care through the porcelain kingdom and to suffer 
the further ignominy of being at the beck and call of his pygmy master. 
The paradoxical contrast in size between subject and emperor 
provides the comic and satirical elements of the episode, but there is 
also a serious implication in the ridiculous act of prostrate acknowl- 
edgement performed by the giant. For the reader is often reminded, 
by such devices as Gulliver’s impulse to annihilate “forty or fifty” 
Lilliputians with one swipe of his hand, and the meticulous care with 
which he creeps about the tiny metropolis, that the giant Englishman 
could have easily destroyed the little empire at any time he so desired. 
The climax of this ironical situation occurs when Gulliver is about to 
escape the island under threat of dire punishment and unjust accusa- 
tions: “‘Once I was strongly bent upon Resistance: For while I had 
Liberty, the whole Strength of that Empire could hardly subdue me, 
and I might easily with Stones pelt the Metropolis to Pieces: But I 
soon rejected that Project with Horror, by remembering the Oath I 
had made to the Emperor, the Favours I received from him, and the 
high Title of Nardac he conferred upon me” (I:8:57). Like a good 
Hobbesian, Gulliver is held back by invisible strings of state rather 
than by humanitarian cords of feeling from venting his wrath on the 
Lilliputians: his contract, the favors of the Emperor, and his noble title 
these are the atbitrary ties that continue to bind him. “‘Neither had 

I so soon learned the Gratitude of Courtiers, to persuade myself that 
his Majesty’s present Severities acquitted me of all past Obligations.” 
Despite his loyalty to the Emperor, Gulliver is quick to leave 
Lilliput once his life is jeopardized by the ambitions of his little 
sovereign, and this narrative fact seems to be a satiric comment on the 
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central paradox of Hobbes’ contract theory. For Hobbes’ premise that 
the basic impulse of mankind is self-preservation (III, 116), and his 
consequent theory that all men subsequently enter into a convenant 
with their fellows and subject themselves to an absolute sovereign in 
order to be protected, one from another (III, 157-58), are undercut 
by the fact that each individual thereby exposes life and limb to the 
chance impulse of his leader (II, 70). Mankind has merely moved from 
a state of warfare to slavery, and the factors of fear, hate, and sus- 
picion remain tantamount. Skilled dialectician that he was, Hobbes 
tried to conceal this paradox as best he could (III, 127), but it re- 
mained for some time a target for the attacks of his contemporaries, 
and Swift’s description of the delicate balance of relationships be- 
tween Gulliver and the Lilliputians seems also an allusion to this 
paradox. The Captain, having signed a contract with the Emperor, 
pledges his allegiance to the tiny empire, and having enlisted loyally 
his mighty abilities, he protests only when his humanitarian prin- 
ciples are jolted by the sovereign’s plans for conquered Blefuscu. 
However, it is these principles that damn him in the minds of the 
Lilliputians, for the impulse that caused him to spare a handful of 
their soldiery is wrongful when it is turned against the interest of the 
state and the whim of the Emperor. Gulliver is sentenced to death, 
as he would be in a Hobbesian commonwealth, but absolutist justice 
strains his allegiance too far, and he obeys his “‘basic impulse”’ for 
self-preservation by escaping the Hobbesian paradox. Unwilling to 
suffer the complete abnegation necessary to the absolutist scheme, 
Gulliver makes the critical discovery that his “liberty” was artificial, 
and that he has been held by chains none the less stringent-for their 
invisibility. 

The final piece of evidence that the first book of the Travels 
satirizes, on one level, the doctrine of Hobbes, is concealed in the 
descriptions of Gulliver’s captivity and his many pleas for liberty. It is 
strange indeed that one of the most memorable passages in the 
Travels—the description of Gulliver pinned to the beach and trans- 
ported by the ingenious Lilliputians—has yet to be examined for any 
allegorical significance. The whole matter of his captivity is related 
with a remarkable attention to detail, even to the careful recording 
of minute tactile sensations,!® and this dwelling on minutiae should 

10 Ellen Douglass Leyburn, Satiric Allegory: Mirror of Man (New Haven, 1956), 


pp. 76-77, sees this passage as an example of the “hyperacuteness of Swift’s bodily 
senses,” 
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warn the reader sensitive to allegorical configurations that something 
is afoot. The captivity incident, of course, is the high point of the 
toyshop sequence, and it is to be imagined that most readers have felt 
such a charming section to hold little else besides pure delighted in- 
terest in the cleverness of the pygmies and the helpless confusion of 
the giant Englishman. But Swift never took an interest in amusement 
per se—‘The chief end I propose to myself in all my labours is to vex 
the world rather than divert it”—and consequently the critical reader 
may feel assured that there is more in this episode than meets the en- 
chanted eye. 

When Gulliver awakens on the Lilliputian shore, he is bound so 
tightly that he cannot move any part of his body; he is literally mo- 
tionless. But after the initial appearance of the tiny soldiers, he 
manages to free his left arm and to loosen the strings binding his hair 
so that he can turn his head “about two Inches.’”’ Having accomplished 
this, Gulliver has obtained all the freedom of movement allowed him 
for some time by the Lilliputians. Once he has resigned himself to the 
situation, however, and has given them to know that they can do with 
him as they please, the little men are reassured to the extent that they 
give Gulliver enough slack in his lines to allow him to relieve his 
bladder. This, and the subsequent defecation within the confines of 
his prison, are incidents that have not escaped censure as gratuitous 
obscenities. Unlike the distinctive method used to put out the Queen’s 
fire, these two episodes seem to have no historical-allegorical signif- 
icance. Yet, when viewed as part of the captivity sequence, the whole 
seen in relation to a few important Hobbesian concepts, these ap- 
parently gratuitous inclusions emerge as meaningful parts of the book. 

As I have already indicated, the first two phases of the “‘political 
cycle” turn on the matter of Gulliver’s freedom; he begs for his liberty 
at constant intervals, commencing with his pleas to the “Person of 
High Rank from his Imperial Majesty”’ who visits him on the beach. 
And, correspondingly, as the narrative progresses, Gulliver’s liberty 
is gradually increased, starting with the initial freeing of his arm and 
head mentioned above. For instance, the Captain makes much of the 
relative freedom granted when he is imprisoned in the old temple: 
“The Chains that held my left Leg were about two Yards long, and 
gave me not only the Liberty of walking backwards and forwards in 
a Semicircle; but being fixed within four Inches of the Gate, allowed 
me to creep in, and lie at my full Length in the Temple” (I:1:12). 
And in order to amplify this theme of “liberty,” Gulliver is made to 
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inform the reader that the first words he learned “were to express my 
Desire, that [the Emperor] . . . would please to give me my Liberty; 
which I every Day repeated on my Knees” (I:2:17). The irony of 
this arrangement has already been discussed above; what remains is a 
demonstration of the philosophical foundations underlying the 
zomedy of giant desires and pygmy refusals. To effect this, it is nec- 
essary to examine Hobbes’ definition of Liberty. 

Since his ontology was determined by mechanical modes, all 
phenomena were viewed by Hobbes in terms of motion (II, 69-70), 
and it followed from this that physical sensation was also considered 
by the philosopher as inferential of motion (II, 391). Consistent 
throughout, Hobbes went on to define Liberty in similar terms: 
Liberty, or Freedom, signifieth, properly, the absence of opposition; by op- 
position, I mean external impediments of motion; and may be applied no 
less to irrational, and inanimate creatures, than to rational. For whatsoever 
is so tied, or environed, as it cannot move but within a certain space, which 
space is determined by the opposition of some external body, we say it hath 
not liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures, whilst they are im- 
prisoned, or restrained, with walls, or chains; and of the water whilst it is 
kept in by banks, or vessels, that otherwise would spread itself into a larger 


space, we use to say, they are not at liberty, to move in such a manner, as 
without those external impediments they would. (III, 196) 


Expressed in purely sensory terms, Hobbes’ definition of Liberty is 


highly suggestive of the minute tactile descriptions evoked in Gul- 
liver’s record of his captivity. Furthermore, the connection implicitly 
achieved between motion, sense, and liberty calls to mind the other 
physical and legal restrictions imposed on Gulliver during the Lilliput 
episode. And Hobbes’ use of the water-vessel simile finds a parallel in 
Gulliver’s necessity to relieve himself as he lies bound as well as the 
subsequent urge while prisoner in the temple. Apparently a needless 
Rabelaisian touch, it becomes in this context a perfect example— 
scatalogically rendered—of Liberty within captivity, couched in 
Hobbes’ own imagery. 

It might be added that the episode in which the Lilliputians con- 
vey the bound and sleeping giant to their capital appears to be sim- 
ilar in intent: securely tied and thoroughly drugged, Gulliver is unable 
to move in terms of personal freedom, and yet he travels a full half 
mile in terms of pure physical motion. In this way does Swift exploit 
the many paradoxes ancillary to Hobbes’ mechanical theory of 
politics, thereby enhancing his attack on the great paradox estab- 
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lished by Hobbes’ insistence upon the concept of the sovereign as all- 
powerful, all-encompassing, and, in all things, rightful. “Nothing the 
sovereign representative can do to a subject,’’ Hobbes wrote, ‘‘on 
what pretence so ever, can properly be called injustice or injury; 
because every subject is author of every act the sovereign doth. ... 
And therefore it may, and doth often happen in commonwealths, that 
a subject may be put to death, by the command of the sovereign 
power; and yet neither do the other wrong... ” (III, 199-200). It is 
in this concept of many-in-one that Hobbes’ great paradox lies hidden, 
and Swift attacks it in two ways: first, by Gulliver’s ridiculous, un- 
questioning obeisance to the tiny Emperor, and then by his indignant 
escape from Lilliput when the ambition and tyranny of the ruler 
makes his situation perilous. The social contract, Swift would seem to 
imply, is only as good as Leviathan wills it to be, and the law of self- 
preservation is more powerful than the invisible chains of government. 

For although Gulliver is a monster, he is completely autonomous 
and is not corporeally identifiable with the Emperor or Lilliput; 
Leviathan, on the other hand, is the state. It will be recalled that 
while he is bound on the shore, the Captain is covered with Lillipu- 
tians; a true Leviathan would be composed of the tiny people. Once 
again, asin A Tale of a Tub and The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, 
Hobbes’ own knife is turned against him: his postulate of extreme 
absolutism is attacked by means of his postulate of self-preservation 
while his use of giantism provides Swift with his most important 
satiric device. In this way the lie is given and the paradox of unity 
through oppressive fear is exploded. 

But there is another purpose behind Gulliver’s autonomy, a pur- 
pose related to contemporary problems with which Swift was im- 
mediately concerned at the time he was writing Gulliver’s Travels. 
Throughout his public career, Swift identified himself with Irish 
affairs, particularly with those antagonisms in matters of religion and 
economy that arose between England and the Emerald Colony; when 
he was not espousing Ireland’s cause in the face of English opposition, 
he was lashing her citizens into action. In such a document as A Pro- 
posal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture, &c (1720), we find 
him doing both, and in the same year, writing to his friend, Charles 
Ford, Swift indignantly attacked the ‘‘Act for the better securing the 
Dependency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great 
Britain” (passed through Parliament in 1721) in terms highly evoca- 
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tive of Gulliver’s situation in Lilliput." The connection between 
Ireland’s troubles and those of Gulliver is made more positive by the 
fact that as early as 1707, Swift clothed Irish problems in allegorical 
dress when he wrote the short pamphlet, The Story of the Injured 
Lady." 

With this in mind, the relations between the Emperor of Lilliput 
and the enslaved Gulliver seem to allude to England’s outrageous 
treatment of “the injured lady,” Ireland, intimating that the policies 
of absolutism promulgate injustice toward whole countries as well as 
toward individuals. On this level, the first book appears to be a 
caveat against further mishandling of the Irish problem—an attempt, 
perhaps, to declare autonomy for Ireland by implicit juxtaposition of 
the two giants, Gulliver and Leviathan. And finally, the many hints 
of potential violence and destruction muttered by Gulliver might 
possibly be considered as reminders of Ireland’s angry strength and 
the consequent possibility of incipient revolution. 

In summation, it becomes apparent that below the superstructure 
of the satire upon faction in politics—the miniaturization of the 
Whig-Tory struggles—there are at least three other layers of allusion 
and meaning in the first book of the Travels. The first and most basic 
the foundation for Book One—is the three-phase political cycle con- 
cerned with the “fundamental human vitalities’ 
Firmly mounted on this is the giantism complex, a satire upon 
Hobbes’ Leviathan and the paradox of absolutism, and, finally, there 


of social endeavor. 


is the matter of Ireland, a contemporary problem of universal applica- 


tion that leads into the purely temporal satire on factional strife in 
England during the early years of the eighteenth century. There is 
thus established a pyramid of implication that progresses upward 
from an allegorical layer of universal validity to satire of the most 
specific sort, all layers tangential and all operative within the frame- 
work of the basic construction—the problem of the individual versus 
the state. 

The reasons for Swift’s attack on Hobbes are many. I have already 
shown the basic differences in political thought of the two men, and 


" The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. David Nichol Smith (Oxford, 
1935), P. 86. 

12 See The Story of the Injured Lady, Written by Herself, in Irish Tracts, 1720-1723, 
and Sermons, edited with introduction and notes by Louis Landa (Oxford, 1948), pp. 
ix-x, 1-12, See also Godfrey Davis, “Swift’s The Story of the Injured Lady,” HLQ, v1 
(1943), 473-89, for a discussion of this pamphlet and Swift’s long concern with Irish 
problems. 
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it may also be that the swollen arrogance manifested in The Leviathan 
was considered by Swift as a target worthy of inclusion in his attack 
on the vices and follies of human pride. At any rate, in attacking 
Hobbes, Swift was merely following a long-established tradition, for 
the learned furor following the publication of De Cire and The 
Leviathan was great—Hobbes’ thought cut deeply and painfully into 
the roots of all that was held to be true and beautiful by divines and 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In evaluat- 
ing the literature of this reaction, Marjorie Nicolson has posed the 
question, “Was not the most magnificent of all replies to Hobbes 
Milton’s Paradise Lost?” Perhaps to her question could be added: 
“And the wittiest of them all, Gulliver’s Travels?” 


% “Milton and Hobbes,” SP, xxi (1926), 411. 





INTERNAL CHRONOLOGY IN MALORY’S 
MORTE DARTHUR 


Charles Moorman, Mississippi Southern College 


Although critical reaction to Professor Eugéne Vinaver’s theory that 
Sir Thomas Malory wrote eight separate romances rather than one 
unified book has been mixed,' Vinaver, in challenging the unity of 
Malory’s work, has reawakened interest in Malory and particularly 
in the problems of over-all structure and theme in the Morte Darthur. 
Of these structural problems, the most pertinent to a study of Mal- 
ory’s purpose and method is that of the internal chronology of the 
Morte Darthur since much of Vinaver’s case for the separateness of the 
tales lies in his charge that Malory’s “inconsistencies” in over-all 
chronology are due to the ‘‘fact that he regarded each of his works as 
an independent ‘tale’ or ‘hook’... .’* On the other hand, R. M. 
Lumiansky’ and R. H. Wilson,‘ among others, have already demon- 
strated that a close examination of Malory’s time scheme will not 
only explain away many of Vinaver’s proposed “‘inconsistencies”’ but 
may also be used as one proof of the planned unity of the Morte 
Darthur. 

It is my intent in this paper and the accompanying chart to sug- 
gest a somewhat more detailed chronology for the Morte Darthur 
than has hitherto been offered and to propose two general points con- 
cerning the structural unity and method of composition of Malory’s 


book based on that chronology.® 


' See his Introduction and Commentary to the Clarendon edition of the Winchester 
manuscript (The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, 3 vols. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1947]). For a review of the critical reception of Vinaver’s theory, see R. M. 
Lumiansky, “The Question of Unity in Malory’s Morte Darthur,’’ Tulane Studies in 
English, v (1955), 29-32. Lumiansky is himself the strongest proponent of unity in 
Malory’s work. 

2 Vinaver, Works, 1, xxxii. 

3 Lumiansky, pp. 36-39. 

* R. H. Wilson, “How Many Books Did Malory Write?” Texas Studies in English, 
XXX (1951), 10-11. 

5 In beginning, I need to say a word about my attitude toward Malory’s sources. 
Clearly, my strongest points must be those which rest on explicit changes which Malory 
makes in his immediate sources, and whenever I am dealing with such passages, I have 
so noted. However, I also believe that often Malory found the seeds of his own chrono- 
logical scheme in his sources and so retained certain passages which he was able to fit 
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I need first to summarize the general points made by others con- 
cerning Malory’s chronology: 

1. There is a considerable time lapse between Malory’s Tale I 
(“‘The Tale of King Arthur’’) and his Tale II (“‘The Tale of King 
Arthur and the Emperor Lucius”). During this interval of approxi- 
mately twenty years,’ Arthur fights King Claudas, Lancelot grows up 
and comes to court, and Galahad is born. 

2. Malory’s Tale IV, that of Gareth, is almost certainly presented 
by Malory out of its proper chronological sequence,* since Lancelot 
once refers in the Gareth section (p. 214) to the coming to court of 
La Cote Mal Tayle, an incident which is not related by Malory until 
well into Book V (pp. 341-56), and since two knights, Carados and 
Tarquin, fight in Book IV (p. 258) who were reported dead in Book 
III (pp. 191-92). It is interesting also to note that Malory allows a 
reference to Carados to stand in the La Cote Mal Tayle episode (p. 
355), thereby demonstrating again the early position of this episode in 
his total chronology. 

3. Some part of Malory’s Tale V, his version of the Tristan story, 


together with statements of his own in order to form a coherent temporal framework. 
A good example of this process at work is found in note 12, below. 

Also, I am frequently working here with Malory’s Book V, his version of the 
Tristan story, which presents one of the greatest source problems in Malory. As 
Thomas C. Rumble points out in an unpublished dissertation entitled “The Tristan 
Legend and Its Place in the Morte Darthur’’ (Tulane University, 1955), pp. 120 ff., 
despite Vinaver’s hypothetical reconstruction of Malory’s Tristan source, the manu- 
scripts which he cites and with which he compares Malory’s text in Book V are not 
Malory’s immediate sources. Thus, Vinaver’s whole process in the Tristan commentary 
represents to Rumble a “hazardous critical approach” operating on a “false premise.” 

The chronological chart (p. 241) is designed to show only roughly the temporal 
relationships of the various sections of Malory’s book. A more exactly proportioned 
chart is, I think, out of the question in view of Malory’s silences and his sometimes 
unavoidable discrepancies (see n. 19, below). 

® This point is made by both Lumiansky (p. 36) and Wilson (p. 11). 

7 That the time lapse here is of approximately twenty years’ duration is noted by 
Thomas C. Rumble (pp. 152 ff.). Rumble’s argument is based on Merlin’s statement in 
Book I to Lancelot’s mother that “yonge Launcelot shall within this twenty yere 
revenge you on kyng Claudas” (Eugéne Vinaver, ed., The Works of Sir Thomas Malory 
{London: Oxford University Press, 1954], p. 92). Subsequent parenthetical page cita- 
tions in my text, notes, and accompanying chronology always refer to this later, one- 
volume edition of the Winchester manuscript. 

* Lumiansky, p. 36, and Wilson, p. 12. The chronology of Gareth’s appearances is 
taken up in great detail in an unpublished M.A. thesis by Wilfred L. Guerin, Jr., “The 
Functional Role of Gareth in Malory’s Morte Darthur” (Tulane University, 1953), 
pp. 92 ff. 
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is contemporaneous with earlier sections of the Morte Darthur. 
Lumiansky states that Tristan’s birth and early manhood occur chron- 
ologically after the wars with Claudas but before the Roman wars in 
which Tristan does not participate.* Wilson remarks that at the be- 
ginning “‘of the first Book of Tristram the narrative is making a clear 
if upannounced loop back to the period summarized at the end of the 
first tale, and Tristram’s birth and early life need not be thought to 
occur after his appearances as a knight.’ We should note, however, 
that no one has yet ascertained exactly how much of the Tristan sec- 
tion of Malory’s book should be considered retrospective narrative and 
exactly. where the main narrative thread runs through the Tristan 
section, 

These three general points alone should demonstrate that there is 
present in the Morte Darthur a planned chronology which makes use 
of cross reference and retrospective narrative in order to establish its 
sequence of events and that Professor Vinaver’s thesis of separate 
romances is not the only explanation of Malory’s “inconsistencies” in 
time. A closer investigation of Malory’s text will serve to strengthen 
this view and hence to reinforce the case for a unified Malory. 

The general story line of the whole Morte Darthur is quite clear. 
Book I begins the tale; Book VIII ends it. From Book VI, the Grail 
quest, or rather from the concluding sections of Book V which prefig- 
ure the Grail quest, on to the end, the action is straightforward; event 
is linked to event in clear, logical sequence. The difficulties all arise, 
significantly, during the early parts of the story, in the chronological 
relationships of Books IT, III, IV, and the first sections of V. 

The action of Book II, Arthur’s Roman wars, must occur chrono- 
logically sometime after the presentation at court of Lancelot and 
Tristan. Tristan comes to court quite late in Book V (p. 428), long, in 
fact, after his reputation is secure. Presumably, then, all the adven- 
tures of Tristan up to his presentation at court—and these would in- 
clude not only his birth and boyhood, but also his rise to fame, a large 
portion of his intrigue with Isode, his rivalries with Mark and Palo- 

® Lumiansky, p. 37. The key passages in Malory are those which state that when 
Tristan was born, Arthur was king of all countries “unto Roome” (p. 276), that the 
war with King Claudas was fought between Books I and II (p. 141), that Tristan 
arrived at court before the Roman war (p. 136), and that he left Arthur’s court to 
return to Cornwall with King Mark before the expedition sailed (p. 142). Significantly, 


all of these passages are original with Malory. 
10 Wilson, pp. 11-12. 
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mides, even his madness and exile—would have to take place chrono- 
logically sometime during the interim between Books I and II, an 
interval, we know, of at least twenty years." 

Other statements in the text indicate that this chronological se- 
quence is intended by Malory. First, there is the significant repetition 
of the fact that a feast was held to mark Tristan’s presentation at 
court (pp. 136, 428). Second, we are told in Book II that Tristan did 
not participate in the Roman expedition because he “at that tyme 
beleft with kynge Marke of Cornuayle for the love of La Beale Isode, 
wherefore sir Launcelot was passyng wrothe”’ (p. 142). Malory, surely 
in order to establish temporal sequence, arranges a parallel passage 
in Book V in which King Mark and Tristan leave for Cornwall “‘for 
the entente to see La Beale Isode” (p. 457) shortly after Tristan’s 
presentation at court, at the very time, in fact, when the rest of the 
court must be preparing for the Roman wars. This parallelism is 
again enforced by the statement in Book II that Lancelot was 
“passyng wrothe” (p. 142) at Tristah’s accompanying Mark to Corn- 
wall, a detail which is repeated when the incident is described for the 
second time in Book V (p. 456).” 

If, as I have said, the section in Book V in which Tristan leaves 
for Cornwall with Mark immediately following his presentation at 
court is deliberately intended by Malory to coincide with the begin- 
ning of Book II, then Malory was left with a considerable structural 
problem. How was he to allow sufficient time for the passing of the 
Roman wars within Book V? Necessarily, Tristan could not have 

" It is approximately twenty years from Merlin’s prophecy (p. 92) to the war with 
Claudas. The war with Claudas is over when Book II begins. We do not know the 
duration of the war with Claudas or that of the interval between the war and the 
opening of Book II. Lancelot, of course, fights in the war with Claudas; Tristan does 
not and so must be presented at court later than is Lancelot. 

Actually I have described the process in reverse. The references taken from 
Book V are presumably in Malory’s source; the passages on pages 136 and 142 are 
Malory’s additions. Malory presumably added these key lines long before he wrote the 


Tristan section of his book, another clear indication that he had from the beginning 
intended a unified work. 

These parallel passages should, by the way, clear up one misconception of Lance- 
lot’s motives. Both Lumiansky (‘“Malory’s “Tale of Lancelot and Guenevere’ as 
Suspense,”’ MedStud, x1x [1957], 109) and Rumble (p. 153) assume that Lancelot 
is angry because he, like Tristan, wishes to remain at home from the Roman wars with 
his love. The passage in Book V, however, shows clearly that Lancelot is one of a group 
of knights, all of whom are angry at Mark’s intent to kill Tristan. Indeed, if, as Lu- 
miansky states, the love affair of Lancelot and Guenevere was at this time “platonic” 
(“The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory’s ‘Tale of Lancelot,’ ” 
MLN, txvut [1953], 91), then Lancelot would feel no jealousy of Tristan on this score. 
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dealings with knights who were off for years fighting the Emperor 
Lucius. This time lag, if it can be called that, is very skillfully taken 
care of by the oft-misunderstood story of Alexander the Orphan, a 
tale which is a digression in terms of plot, but which fulfills a necessary 
function in terms of chronology. 

The tale of Alexander the Orphan is not retrospecti*e narrative, 
but a part of the main story line of Book V. We learn (pp. 464 ff.) 
that upon their return to Cornwall Mark and Tristan fought the 
““Sessoynes”’ (Saxons); the story of Alexander the Orphan begins with 
a statement of Malory’s own composition that the ‘‘myscreauntys 
Sarezynes londid in the contrey of Cornwayle sone aftir the Sessoynes 
were departed”’ (p. 472). Thus the tale of the birth, rearing, and com- 
ing of age of Alexander takes place within the main narrative line of 
Book V, and the “yerys and wyntyrs” which Anglides endured ‘“‘tyll 
Alysaundir was bygge and stronge” (p. 474) can be assumed to be 
contemporaneous with those of the Roman wars of Arthur. We are told 
(p. 477) that the young Alexander “purposed to ryde to London, by 
the counceyle of sir Trystram, to Sir Launcelot,” but by this time 
Alexander is a grown man and the court has had sufficient time to re- 
turn from the war with Lucius. 

Thus, the opening of Book III, which begins with the knights re- 
turning from Rome, is roughly contemporaneous with action more 
than halfway through Book V. The next problem, therefore, is to as- 
certain as far as possible the exact positions of Books III and IV. 

Of the two, Book IV is the easier to place. The “‘Tale of Gareth” 
must follow chronologically the coming to court of La Cote Mal 
Tayle;" it must precede Book III" and, more significantly, the presen- 
tation of Tristan at court (p. 428). Thus, the ‘Tale of Gareth” lies 
chronologically between the end of the tale of La Cote Mal Tayle (p. 
356) and Tristan’s presentation at court. And since Tristan’s presen- 
tation precedes Arthur’s Roman wars, Book IV must thus precede 
not only Book III but Book II as well. Chronologically, the events in 
the ‘‘Tale of Gareth” must be placed during that period between the 
war with Claudas and the opening of Book II, a period of undeter- 
mined length during which we are to presume that Lancelot has al- 


3 See page 242, above. 

™ See page 242, above. 

% This because of a reference, original with Malory, to Tristan’s presence at the 
tournament of Lady Lyonesse in the Gareth section, which asserts that Tristan ‘“‘was 
nat at that tyme kynght of the Rounde Table” (p. 256). 
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ready attained some importance at court and is in a position to en- 
courage young knights."® 

The exact bounds of Book III are more difficult to place. The ac- 
tion of the book is of indeterminate length, and although Malory adds 
a few references to the Lancelot-Guenevere affair which place Book 
III within the thematic framework of the Morte Darthur," there is 
little to place it definitely within the total chronological scheme. We 
know, however, that the action of Book III follows that of Book II, 
since Book III opens with a reference, original with Malory, to the re- 
turn of the knights from the Roman wars (p. 180). The ending of 
Book III would seem to me necessarily to precede chronologically the 
first appearance of Gareth in Book V (p. 518), where he is presented as 
a young and still somewhat inexperienced knight,'* and where the 
close relationship of Gareth and Lancelot begins. Thus, the action of 
Book III would seem to lie between the Roman wars and the “Joyous 
Gard” section of Book V. 

From the “Joyous Gard” section of Book V, the narrative line, its 
origins and motives established, moves along in a straightforward 
manner. We are prepared for the coming Grail quest by the adven- 


6 Certainly this early dating of the Gareth story need not interfere with our usual 
notions of the career of Lancelot. We know from Merlin’s prophecy (p. 92) that 
Lancelot was old enough to participate in the war against Claudas, completed before 
the opening of Book II, and we know also that Malory makes source alterations to give 
a position of prominence to Lancelot early in Book II (see Mary E. Dichmann, ‘“Char- 
acterization in Malory’s “Tale of Arthur and Lucius,’ ’’ PMLA, Lxv [1950], 877-95). 

It is interesting to note also, as Wilfred Guerin has pointed out in detail (pp. 92 ff.), 
that Malory systematically deleted or altered references to Gareth in early portions 
of his sources, particularly in the early sections of Book V, in order to avoid a con- 
flicting chronology. Gareth first appears late in the main narrative of Book V as a 
mature, though inexperienced, knight, long after his coming to court in Book IV. 

Guerin’s thesis (pp. 107 ff.) answers also the charge made by Vinaver (3-vol. ed., 
11, 1430) that Malory is inconsistent in his handling of Breunys Sanze Pyté, who is 
presumably killed by Gareth (p. 266) and yet reappears later in the Tristan section, 
by showing that most of the Breunys passages in the Tristan section occur chrono- 
logically before the “Tale of Gareth’ and that, despite Vinaver’s assertion, the 
Brown Knight Without Pity killed by Gareth is not necessarily Breunys Sanze Pyté 
at all. 

My placing of the Gareth episode chronologically before Book II helps also to 
clear up Malory’s handling of Queen Morgawse, who appears several times in the 
Gareth section and who is killed by Gaheris in Book V (p. 459). If we assume that the 
“Tale of Gareth’ must end before Tristan is presented at court (p. 428), then her 
death occurs chronologically well after her appearances in Book IV. 

‘7 See Lumiansky, “The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory’s 
*Tale of Lancelot’ ” (cited in n. 12, above). 

48 See Guerin, pp. ros ff. 
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tures of Palomides and for the by now unalterable catastrophe by the 
ramifications of the Lot-Pellinore feud. One structural problem, how- 
ever, remained to be solved: the enfances of Galahad. 

A part of the section of Book V entitled ‘‘Launcelot and Elaine” 
by Vinaver is clearly retrospective narrative, a “‘flashback” for which 
Malory prepares us in a transition passage stating that we are now to 
deal with Sir Galahad, ‘‘how he was begotyn and in what maner” 
(p. 581). Moreover, this is a flashback that takes us back to a period 
before the beginning of Book II; the visit of Elaine to Arthur’s court, 
which culminates in the second bed trick and Lancelot’s resultant 
madness, occurs at a feast which Arthur gives shortly after he “had 
bene in Fraunce and hadde warred uppon the myghty kynge Claudas” 
(p. 591). Galahad is said to be fifteen years old at the time of his 
presentation at court (p. 616) and also at the end of the ‘‘Launcelot 
and Elaine’”’ section of Book V, the point at which the narrative turns 
again to Tristan and Palomides. However, Malory, in a significant 
addition to his source, indicates clearly that he means his flashback 
to end long before the end of the ‘“‘Launcelot and Elaine” section. 
During his madness Lancelot is captured and held by Sir Blyaunte, 
whose dwarf upon seeing Lancelot remarks that ‘the resemblyth 
muche unto sir Launcelot, for hym I sawe at the turnemente of 
Lonezep” (p. 605), a tournament, we remember, which occurs in the 


main narrative immediately preceding the beginning of the enfances 
of Galahad.'® 


From the capture of Lancelot by Blyaunte to the end of the Morte 
Darthur, Malory does not deviate from the main narrative line. At 
the beginning of the last section of Book V, called “Conclusion” by 
Vinaver, Malory adds a short transition passage (p. 617) again re- 


1 Malory obviously cannot enforce a rigid chronology in presenting the birth of 
Galahad. In a statement presumably inherited from the French, Malory states that 
Lancelot wandered in his madness “two yere” before being captured by Blyaunte 
after the tournament of Lonezep. Quite clearly the events of the main narrative from 
the end of the war with Claudas to Lonezep must take somewhat longer than two years, 
especially in view of the fact that by such calculation the events from Lancelot’s im- 
prisonment to the end of Book V must occupy thirteen years, a time span in no way 
justified by the action of the story. For this reason, I have not shown these figures on 
the accompanying chart. 

Malory obviously tries, however, to compensate for this discrepancy in time by 
retaining a number of references to the passing of time (p. 606, “‘a yere and an halff”’; 
p. 607, “an halff yere and more’’) which serve to suggest that time is passing quickly 
but which are obviously not intended to be considered exact calculations. 
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ferring to the “two yere and more”’ of Lancelot’s madness, a passage 
designed to account for the movements of Tristan during the period 
just past; but from this point on, Malory never strays from his 
straight chronological line. Event follows event in determined se- 
quence from the christening of Palomides to the “‘dolorous death and 
departing” of the Arthurian company. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this demonstration of the 
internal chronology of the Morte Darthur? First, the presence of such 
a chronology should constitute another proof of the planned unity of 
Malory’s book, another link in the chain of refutation of Vinaver’s 
theory of separate romances. 

Second, the presence of such a chronology would seem to indicate 
Malory’s solution to a difficult problem of structure and theme, that 
of finding a method of composition which would permit him to present 
clearly and with great emphasis his total concept of the meaning of the 
traditional Arthurian story without at the same time diffusing the 
force of that concept in the maze of chronological sequence. It is 
clearly to avoid this needless and meaningless stringing out of events 
in strict order that Malory avoids whenever possible the “‘tapestry”’ 
technique of his French originals and settles on a method of presenta- 
tion which blocks out its episodes in structural and thematic units. 

Read from beginning to end, the Morte Darthur is presented in 
terms of theme rather than of time. Books I and II chronicle the 
establishment of Arthurian order and, through the prophecies of 
Merlin and the beginnings of the Lot-Pellinore feud, sow the seeds of 
its downfall; Books III, IV, and V are the Aristotelian “‘middle,’”® 
the great, golden days of chivalry, over which the clouds of dissolution 
and adultery slowly gather; Books VI, VII, and VIII are denouement 
in which the civilization is tested, fails, and crumbles. Malory’s 
thematic pattern is perfectly clear. 

Yet in order to present the development of this theme, it was nec- 
essary that Malory take great liberties with chronology lest a strict 
chronological rendering obscure his thematic pattern. For example, 
Arthur’s war with the Emperor Lucius is traditionally the last of the 
great Arthurian conquests; it is from this war that Arthur traditionally 
is called home to fight Mordred. Thematically, however, the war with 
Lucius belongs, in Malory’s mind, to the period of great expansion, 


2° See Rumble, p. 160. Also D. S. Brewer, “Form in the Morte Darthur,” Medium 
Aevum, XX1 (1952), 14-24. 
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and so in the Morte Darthur it occurs at the beginning rather than at 
the end of the book. Again, the tragic ending of the Tristan-Isode 
affair is reported out of its normal chronological position because 
thematically it is a part of the general tragedy of the Round Table and 
so belongs at the very end of the story." The ‘‘Tale of Lancelot” must 
come thematically before that of Gareth, since Lancelot must be seen 
in the latter tale as the mature, encouraging teacher, his reputation 
already established in the reader’s mind. But chronologically the 
“Tale of Gareth” belongs to the early formative days of the court. 
Malory thus presents his tales in their natural thematic order and 
suggests by implication their proper chronological arrangement. 

I submit that the very presence of such design and structure is 
proof enough of Malory’s conscious intent to write a thematically uni- 
fied history of Arthur’s reign. 


21 Rumble, p. 183. 





MILTON’S ‘OLD DAMOETAS’ 


Harris Fletcher, University of Illinois 


Since a full discussion of Milton’s phrase, ‘old Damoetas’ (Lycidas 
36), has never appeared, and the possible identity of the real person 
he had in mind when he used the phrase has become a sort of minor 
crux, I assembled the following material. It considerably changed my 
own notions about the name and Milton’s intent in using it, and the 
material may therefore be of value to others. 

Lines 23-36, which lead to the name, Damoetas (‘for we were 
nurst upon the self-same hill ...’), involve the companionship of 
Edward King and Milton as undergraduates and residents of the same 
college at Cambridge. The lines point directly to the exchange of 
poetry between the two young men. Most of this poetry was Latin or 
even Greek verses, and there survive some Latin poems from King’s 
pen, none of much account as poetry, and much from Milton’s pen, 
almost all of a very high quality. To versify in elegant Latin was at 
that time not only fashionable but mandatory in academic circles, 
although few indeed could produce much of note. The two young men 
exchanged verses by reading them to each other—and some older 
man, old Damoetas, loved to hear them do so. This much is certain. 

Can we derive from the little that Milton provides in the passage 
any idea of the identity of the person designated as Damoetas? We 
may note in passing that the spelling of the name seems of little im- 
portance. In the Trinity College MS, it is ‘Dameetas’; but only once 
did Milton succeed in getting it printed that way. In 1638, it is 
‘Dametas’; in 1645, ‘Dametas’; and in 1673, ‘Dametas.’ However, in 
fairness to the printers involved, the medial -e- of 1638 and the liga- 
ture -@- may both have been foul case. 

The name itself yields little, the proper form of the Greek -o- 
(Aayuoiras) being -oe- in Roman letters. The meaning of the name may 
be, as the lexicon shows at least once (Liddell-Scott, dau4tw; aorist, 
second optative, dauoiro), to tame or break in animals; hence the name 
might mean ‘tutor.’ It occurs in the sixth idyl (ll. 1, 20, 42) of Theoc- 
ritus as the name of one of the two characters speaking the dialogue, 
Damoetas (Aayoiras) and Daphnis (Adgus), the poem itself consisting 
of a singing match between the two herdsmen in which each sings a 
song. Daphnis, addressing or apostrophizing Polyphemus, asks why 
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the latter is so indifferent or even blind to the love of the sea nymph, 
Galatea. Damoetas, impersonating Polyphemus, answers Daphnis, 
and declares that his indifference is only a sham, put on in order to 
make the nymph continue to love him. The two shepherds are young, 
and this Damoetas, in or out of character, can scarcely be thought of 
as old. But the name originated with Theocritus in the sense that we 
have no earlier work that uses it, and always, here and later, it is the 
name of a shepherd. It was so defined or designated in the old Latin 
and Latin-English dictionaries (see Elyot, Rider, Littleton, et al.), 
most of which state that Damoetas was the name of a shepherd 
‘named in Virgile.’ 

So far as I know, the sole occurrence of the name in Milton’s ex- 
tant writings is in line 36 of Lycidas. His adjective with it is ‘old,’ used 
in circumstances so markedly Vergilian that there seems to be little 
point in trying for other than the conventional Vergilian, pastoral 
connotation. Vergil used the name more than once. In Eclogue 3, 
Damoetas is one of the shepherds, addressed in the vocative in line 58; 
but he is too young to fit Milton’s epithet. In Eclogue 5:72, Damoetas 
is also a shepherd poet, but not an old one. Only in Eclogue 2:37, 39, 
and in the context of those lines, do we find an old Damoetas, and 
here he is on the point of death. Thus, the circumstances described by 
Milton call for a Vergilian setting in which Lycidas (Edward King) 
and the ‘uncouth swain’ (Milton) trade verses while old Damoetas 
delights in their recitations. What is called for is an older man, per- 
haps (but not necessarily) departed, who loved Latin or neo-Latin 
poetry. There is, perhaps, an added touch in the Vergilian lines that 
Milton may have transferred tacitly to the situation in Lycidas. 
Vergil wrote: 

est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 

fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim 

et dixit moriens ‘te nunc habet ista secundum.’ (ll. 36-38) 
That is, Damoetas in Vergil’s Eclogue 2 was an older man, who, in 
passing, had bequeathed his ciculis with seven hemlock stems (i.e., 
his capacity to write poetry) to Corydon, the forlorn singer of unre- 
quited love. Milton’s was a far more serious and far sadder subject, 
as he pointed out in lines 64—69, and there he surely had in mind not 
only Vergil’s second eclogue, but also the third and eleventh of 
Theocritus. 

Milton’s whole thought in the verse paragraph made up of lines 
23-36 is thoroughly Vergilian. A single voice, the ‘uncouth swain’ of 
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line 186 (Milton himself), sings of the two shepherds, Lycidas (King), 
and himself, each telling ‘his tale’ if not ‘Under the Hawthorn in the 
dale,’ at least in similar circumstances of pleasant ease. That is, the 
two were writing and reciting poetry to each other. The time could 
only have been while both were undergraduates at Cambridge, resid- 
ing in Christ’s College, or from late 1626 to about early 1630 or even 
late 1629. This seems fixed by the almost certain fact that Milton and 
King were not much in residence after those years, or until the great 
Commencement of 1632, when Milton proceeded M.A., having spent 
but little of that time in actual residence because of the ravages of the 
plague in Cambridge. King was made fellow by royal mandate on 10 
June 1630, having just proceeded B.A. 

For the place where the two young men whiled away the pleasant, 
indolent hours in poetic raptures there are mainly two possibilities. It 
was either, and most likely, the immediate vicinity of Cambridge, or 
it was the country west and perhaps north of Hammersmith—the 
reaches of the Thames River immediately west of the great bends near 
that hamlet, and the lesser valleys of such small streams as the Colne. 
Not too far west of this region lay Horton, and beyond and north lay 
Eton, where Sir Henry Wotton then served as provost. 

But although the possible identity of the person intended by the 
name Damoetas presents many candidates, the probabilities of the 
identification are rather strictly limited. Almost any older man known 
to the two young men, including Wotton himself, is a possible choice. 
Wotton is far more than a mere possibility, and the chance that the 
two young poets encountered Wotton in their rovings of that country 
recorded in Epitaphium Damonis cannot be ruled out. Such a meeting 
might well have taken place during the same years that King and 
Milton were exchanging poems. Diodati, too, was a young man of 
letters, and the three may have been mutual admirers of each other’s 
Latin and Greek verses. Then, too, there may have been someone in 
the Diodati circle to whom King and Milton read their verses. Thus 
perhaps we should allow also for another, slightly different locale for 
lines 23-36 in Lycidas. There would then be these three possible places: 
Cambridge and the countryside about the town, probably the most 
likely and fitting all circumstances of the lines; London and the 
country immediately west and near Hammersmith; and the country 
stretching further west and north to Eton and even beyond. 

If, as seems most reasonable, we accept Cambridge as the likeliest 
setting for the recitations and readings of poetry by the two young 
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men, then this assumption almost automatically rules out many 
possibilities for identifying old Damoetas with someone in London, 
or with the country west and north of Hammersmith. At Cambridge 
various tutors present themselves; but so little is known of most of 
them that it is difficult to suggest many persons who would fit the 
circumstances. 

The earliest comment that I know of on Damoetas is that of 
Thomas Newton (Paradise Regain’d. A Poem in four books. To which 
is added Samson Agonistes: and Poems upon several occasions. The 
author John Milton, London, 1752, p. 485 n.), who stated, ‘He prob- 
ably means Dr. William Chappel, who had been tutor to them both 
{King and Milton] at Cambridge, and was afterwards Bishop of Cork 
and Ross in Ireland.’ King had been admitted pensioner in Christ’s 
College under Chappell on 9 June 1626 (Peile, 11, 374), a little over a 
year after Milton had been admitted and assigned to the same tutor. 
Thomas Warton (ed., Poems upon several occasions ...by John 
Milton, London, 1791, p. 38) more or less followed Newton: ‘William 
Chappel, then Dean of Cashel, and Provost of Dublin College, who 
had been his [King’s] tutor at Christ’s college Cambridge . . . in this 
Pastoral is probably the same person that is styled old DAMOETAS, 
verse 36.’ C. S. Jerram (The Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis of 
Milton, London, 1874, p. 56 n.) wrote, after noting the use of the 


name by Sidney in the Arcadia, ‘If Milton (who must have been famil- 
iar with the Arcadia) had in mind this Damoetas (a suspicious, un- 
couth, arrant, doltish clown), the allusion to Chappell under that name 
may possibly show that he [Milton] had not quite forgotten the old 
disagreement with his tutor which led to his temporary rustication.’ 
Any attention whatever to Sidney’s Damoetas will, I think, immedi- 
ately convince the reader that the figure will in no way fit Milton’s 


usage. 

Since then commentators have more or less vainly struggled with 
the identity of the person Milton called old Damoetas. As early as 
1859, Masson (Life, Cambridge, p. 611) began to hint at some person 
other than Chappell, although admitting that he was the most likely 
person involved: ‘old Damoetas is either Chappell . . . or some more 
kindly fellow.’ This was because Masson had swallowed whole Aub- 
rey’s story about the whipping, rustication, and so forth. In his edi- 
tions of the poetry, beginning in 1874 (see specifically The Poetical 
Works of John Milton, 3 vols., London, 1896, m1, 281), Masson sug- 
gested ‘perhaps Joseph Meade or some other well-remembered fellow 
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of Christ’s.’ A. W. Verity (Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Lycidas, Cambridge, 1891, p. 
127) commented, ‘Damoetas, a common name in pastoral writers; cf. 
Virg. Ecl. 3:1. Masson noted that old is a favourite word with Milton, 
implying compliment; cf. line 160.’ W. Bell (Lycidas and Comus by 
John Milton, London, 1899 et seq., p. 25) observed, ‘this pastoral 
name occurs in Virgil, Theocritus, and Sidney: it here probably refers 
to Dr. W. Chappell, the tutor of Christ’s College in Milton’s time.’ 
Marjorie Nicolson turned to the name Mead, though depending more 
on Henry More than on Milton for her suggested identification (MLN, 
xLt [1926], 293-300). Merritt Y. Hughes (ed., Paradise Regained; the 
Minor Poems; and Samson Agonistes, New York, 1937, p. 286 n.) 
stated equivocally that ‘Damoetas must have meant some figure of 
Milton’s undergraduate days, perhaps someone who actually had the 
name of the character in Virgil’s third eclogue attached to him.’ The 
most detailed, highly sensitive, and impressive discussion of Damoetas 
in recent times is that by Fitzroy Pyle (Hermathena, txx1 [1949], 
83-92), who returns to Chappell, though mostly subjectively. Others 
since, such as Hanford, have more or less ignored or dodged the issue. 

What is wanted for the identification of Damoetas is a person 
known rather well to both King and Milton; who had a great love for 
literature, especially for Latin verse (‘lov’d to hear our song’); who 
was readily available to King and Milton certainly at Cambridge and 
possibly also at London-Hammersmith-Horton; who was older than 
either of the two young men; and who perhaps (Vergil, Eclogue 2: 38) 
had resigned his own poetic efforts to Milton’s superior ones. But the 
possibility remains, the name being that of ‘a shepherd in Virgile,’ that 
he himself was or had been a poet or writer of Latin verse, no matter 
how lowly. With these requirements in mind, let us examine some 
possibilities. 

Joseph Mead (1586-1638), whose age and known kindliness of 
temper so attracted Masson and Professor Nicolson, would in some 
respects have been well adapted to the role of old Damoetas; but he 
scarcely fits certain other requirements at all. More than once in his’ 
correspondence (unpublished for the most part) he mentioned a form 
of entertainment or academic performance that involved music and 
speaking parts, only to say that he could not judge their merits, add- 
ing, on one or two occasions, that the particular performance was 
praised by ‘those who care for that sort of thing.’ Obviously Mead did 
not. His biographer and editor (The Works of Joseph Mede, London, 
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1664, general preface) stated categorically that ‘no pieces of Wit or 
slight Phancy, no high-flown or affected Modes of expression...’ 
were ever used or admired by Mead. In the same writer’s list of Mead’s 
accomplishments, p. iv of the life itself, there is no mention of music or 
poetry, and on p. vii there is no mention of any of his pupils having 
become authors. In short, Joseph Mead would probably have been 
bored to distraction by the recitation of verses of any kind in any 
language—unless he knew that they were direct from Scripture. He 
can, it seems to me, be summarily dismissed as a character sufficiently 
fitting Milton’s figure of old Damoetas. 

If Mead can be dismissed because of his lack of interest in poetry 
in any language, there were others at Cambridge at the time who 
cannot. William Chappell (1582-1649) was born at Laxton, Notting- 
hamshire, and educated at Mansfield grammar school. Entering 
Christ’s College when he was seventeen years old, in about 1599, he 
was elected a scholar of that college. He early distinguished himself in 
both the college and the university, although poverty threatened to 
cut short his academic career. However, he proceeded M.A. in 1606, 
there apparently being no record of the B.A. degree. In 1607 he was 
elected fellow of Christ’s College, and then began one of the most dis- 
tinguished tutorial careers in the history of the university. From the 
first pages of the extant admission book of the college (1622), it is 
clear that he received many students, and, from other records, it is 
equally clear that he had begun to receive many more than his share 
of students before that date. Students continued to flock to his in- 
struction until he left the college about June 1633, going reluctantly 
to Ireland, to become dean of Cashel, and, in 1634, provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Although he had been made bishop of Cork and 
Ross in 1638, he returned to England in 1641, where he died in 1649. 
His pupils while he was tutor had included the greatest Semitic scholar 
England ever produced, the great John Lightfoot (1602-75), who, ma- 
triculating in July 1617, proceeded regularly B.A. in 1621 and M.A. in 
1624, the year before Milton was put under the same tutelage. Edward 
King was also one of Chappell’s students. Chappell was thus in direct 
contact with both Milton and King, easily satisfying the requirements 
of availability at Cambridge at the right time, knowing both young 
men at once. In addition, Chappell had an interest in poetry, and es- 
pecially Latin poetry, as his surviving autobiographical account of 
himself in 326 Latin iambic lines testifies (see Thomas Hearne’s edi- 
tions of John Leland, De rebus Britannicis collectanea, 6 vols., London, 
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1715, V, 261-68; and various editions of Francis Peck, Desiderata curi- 
osa, 2 vols., London, 1779, 1, 414-22). Wing lists only one or two other 
posthumously printed prose treatises by Chappell that show some 
literary sensitivity, although concerned chiefly with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Though alive in 1637 when Lycidas was written, Chappell had 
left Cambridge, as mentioned above, and to Milton would then have 
been an ancient of days, long since gone from the university. 

As one follows the printed Latin verses by King, first traced by 
Masson, the appearance of certain recurrent names in the same collec- 
tions becomes noticeable. Among these, there are two persons who fit 
the requirements we have set forth above. Perhaps the most striking 
of these is Michael Honywood (1597-1681), who had been a fellow 
and tutor in Christ’s College since the fall of 1618, and who was only 
about ten years older than Milton. Honywood’s obvious love of litera- 
ture, and especially of Latin verse, is well attested by his own poems 
in Gratulatio, Cambridge, 1623, pp. 36-37; Rex redux, Cambridge, 
1633, pp. 8-9; and the two Latin poems in the Justa Edovardo King, 
Cambridge, 1638, pp. 30-31. Honywood’s library is partly extant 
today, some of it in the library of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and much more in the chapter house library of Lincoln Cathedral. 
The connection of Honywood with Milton and King is unmistakable, 
and his patent love for Latin poetry makes him a strong possibility 
for the old Damoetas of Milton’s line. 

The other name that recurs as a writer of Latin verses in the vari- 
ous collections of poems published by the university, often containing 
verses by King, is that of Abraham Wheelock (1593-1653), who pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1618, was made university librarian in 1629, and be- 
came the first professor (of sorts) of Arabic in 1630. Although he had 
no verses in the King commemorative volume, as did Honywood, he 
sometimes had verses in collections along with King, namely, Epithal- 
amium, Cambridge, 1625; Genethliacum Caroli et Mariae, 1631; Ducis 
Eboracensis fasciae, Cambridge, 1633; and Rex redux, Cambridge, 
1633. He also had scattered verses appearing elsewhere, for he was an 
impecunious person, trying his hand at a little of everything, hoping 
for favor and patronage. He was known to everyone at Cambridge 
in Milton’s day, and his interests were widespread. He exhibits that, 
to us, rather strange combination seen so often in England throughout 
his century, a strong grasp of oriental languages and a great interest 
in Old English and its literary remains. Since Milton exhibited these 
same interests, there can be little doubt that the two men knew each 
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other; indeed, Wheelock may have greatly contributed to Milton’s 
interest in both fields of learning. Wheelock lacks much connection 
with King, except through his appearance as a Latin poet in some of 
the same collections in which a poem or two by King appeared. But 
that lack can scarcely stand in the way of at least mentioning Wheel- 
ock’s name as more than a vague possibility of having been old 
Damoetas. 

There are, then, three strong possibilities at Cambridge. First, 
and the one with the strongest claim, is William Chappell, tutor to 
both young men, and known to have had an interest in Latin verse, 
and who may have resigned his pipes to Milton as a superior poet. 
Chappell fits all our requirements almost exactly. Then there is 
Michael Honywood, another tutor at Christ’s, who likewise fits all 
the above conditions, although only by conjecture can we actually 
connect him with either young man. The third strongest candidate at 
Cambridge seems to be Abraham Wheelock, known to almost every- 
body whom he could buttonhole; younger than Chappell, as was 
Honywood, but older than the latter; greatly striving to make him- 
self known by writing verses for every occasion that he could; and 
undoubtedly interested in poetry, especially the verses in the classical 
and Biblical tongues, whether by King, Milton, or anyone else at the 
time at Cambridge. 

There remain these three, and the first choice must still be Chap- 
pell, with Honywood a strong second, and Wheelock an undeniable 
third. All other poets in the Cambridge publications of the time, as in 
the volume of verses commemorating King’s unfortunate demise, 
can only be said to be contemporaneous. And none of these other poets 
fits the conditions as set forth above, most of them being either too 


young or too far removed from King or from Milton or from both. 





PHINEAS FLETCHER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS FATHER 


Lloyd E. Berry, University of Illinois 


Although students of Phineas Fletcher’s Piscatorie Eclogs have re- 
alized that eclogues I and II form a biographical account of his father, 
there are several difficult passages in these eclogues for which no satis- 
factory explanations have been given. I have discovered biographical 
information and several manuscript poems that will elucidate these 
passages. 
Thelgon—‘‘a poore fisher-swain’’—represents Giles Fletcher in the 

eclogues, and he begins his account of himself in eclogue I, stanza 5: 

Of Aquadune I learnt to fold my net, 

And guide my boat, where Thames and Isis heire 

By lowly ton slides, and Windsor proudly fair.' 
Giles Fletcher entered Eton about 1561. The records of the college are 
incomplete for this period, but Fletcher’s name appears in the list of 
Collegers for the year beginning September 1563 and again in the list 
of January 1565. It was at Eton, Thelgon says, that he first learned to 
write poetry: 

There while our thinne nets dangling in the winde 

Hung on our oars tops, I learnt to sing 


Among my Peers, apt words to fitly binde 
In numerous verse... . (Stanza 6) 


There is a collection of Latin verses presented to Queen Elizabeth on 
her visit to Eton on 13 October 1563; and Fletcher, who must have 
been considered one of the better versifiers at Eton, contributed eleven 
epigrams—more than twice as many as anyone else. 
On 27 August 1565, Fletcher was admitted as a scholar to King’s 

College: 

But when my tender youth ’gan fairly blow, 

I chang’d large Thames for Chamus narrower seas... . 


Thelgon adds that during this time he progressed in his powers as a 
poet; so much so that he provoked the envy of a rival, but inferior, 
poet “Janus.” Later, in Stanza 14, “Janus” has become a favorite of 


1 Throughout this paper I have used Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Poetical W orks, ed. 
F. S. Boas (Cambridge, 1909), 1, 175-86. 
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“‘Amyntas,” whom I will show is James I. No satisfactory identifica- 
tion of “Janus” presents itself. Fletcher does not mention any rival 
poet who later became a great power in James’ court, and the extant 
life records of those who were at King’s College and wrote poetry dur- 
ing the years of Fletcher’s residence (1565-81) reveal no person who 
achieved the required favor with James. 

Stanzas 9 and 1o record Fletcher’s poetical achievements at Cam- 
bridge: 


? 
(1) Isang sad Telethusa’s frustrate plaint, 
And rustick Daphnis wrong, and magicks vain restraint: 


(2) And then appeas’d young Myrtilus, repining 
At generall contempt of shepherds life; 
(3) And rais’d my rime to sing of Richards climbing; 
(4) And taught our Chame to end the old-bred strife, 
Mythicus claim to Nicias resigning. .. . 


The poems alluded to are Fletcher’s (1) “Querzla Collegii Regalis sub 
D. P. B.,” (2) “Aicloga de contemptu ministrorum,” (3) The Rising 
to the Crowne of Richard the Third, and (4) De Literis Antique Britan- 
nie. Although Grosart has identified these works,’ I have found addi- 
tional information concerning these poems and particularly concern- 
ing their dates of composition. 

Poems (1), (2), and (4) appear in a MS of five poems by Fletcher, 
which he sent to Lady Burghley.’ The subject of poems (1) and (2) is 
the college dispute of 1569-70 which resulted in the deposition of the 
provost Philip Baker in February 1570. The poems were very prob- 
ably written about this time.‘ The MS of (4) represents an earlier ver- 
sion of the De Literis Antique Britannia than the version edited by 
Phineas and printed in 1633—some twenty-two years after his father’s 
death. The MS version was written at some time before the founding of 
Emmanuel College in 1584, since Fletcher does not mention this col- 
lege in his account of the colleges of Cambridge. The printed version 
can be more precisely dated through Fletcher’s referring to Sidney 
Sussex College as not yet built, which indicates that the poem was re- 


2 A. B. Grosart, ed., The Poems of Phineas Fletcher (1869), 1, xli-l; and the ‘“Me- 
morial Introduction” to Licia and Other Love-Poems and Rising to the Crowne of Richard 
the Third, by Giles Fletcher, LL.D. (1876), pp. xxiv—xliii. 

3 Hatfield, Cecil Papers 298. 1-s. 

‘ For an extended discussion of these two poems, see my “Three Poems by Giles 
Fletcher, the Elder, in Poemata Varii Argumenti (1678),” N&Q, n.s., vi (1959), 132- 
34- 
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vised between 1594, when Sidney Sussex received its charter, and 
1599, when its first buildings were completed. 

Phineas’s allusion to The Rising to the Crowne of Richard the Third 
would seem to indicate that this poem was likewise written by his 
father before he left Cambridge in 1581. But there is evidence to sug- 
gest that the date of composition is no earlier than 1592. In the first six 
stanzas, Fletcher writes of the “‘falls’’ of women—Shore’s wife, Rosa- 
mond, and Elstred. The story of Shore’s wife appeared both in A Mir- 
ror for Magistrates (1563) and in Anthony Chute’s version (1593). The 
“falls” of Rosamond and Elstred are by Daniel and Lodge respec- 
tively; and significantly each is appended to a sonnet sequence, which 
might have suggested a like idea to Fletcher. This view gains support 
from lines 31-36: 


Nor weepe I nowe, as children that have lost, 
But smyle to see the Poets of this age: 
Like silly boates in shallowe rivers tost, 
Loosing their paynes, and lacking still their wage. 
To write of women, and of womens falles, 
Who are too light, for to be fortunes balles. 


The passage seems definitely to refer to Daniel and Lodge; and those 
who have written of Fletcher’s poem cite this stanza as evidence that 
it was composed in 1592 or 1593.5 But no one has noticed that these 
first six stanzas are purely introductory and might well have been 
added when Fletcher decided to include the poem in his sonnet se- 
quence; I believe this is just what happened. Dr. G. B. Churchill has 
pointed out that Fletcher used Holinshed’s account of Richard III 
(1577) for the basis of his own account;* so the poem was probably 
composed sometime between 1577 and 1581. 
Stanzas 11 and 12 record two of Fletcher’s missions to settle trade 

problems in Germany and Russia. 

From thence a Shepherd great, pleas’d with my song, 

Drew me to Basilissa’s Courtly place: 

Fair Basilissa, fairest maid among 

The Nymphs that white-cliffe Albions forrests grace. 

Her errand drove my slender bark along 

The seas, which wash the fruitfull Germans land, 
And swelling Rhene, whose wines run swiftly o’re the sand. 


5G. B. Churchill, Richard the Third up to Shakespeare (Berlin, 1900), pp. 529-30; 
H. Smith, Elizabethan Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 110. 
® Churchill, p. 530. 
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But after bold’ned with my first successe, 
I durst assay the new-found paths, that led 
To slavish Mosco’s dullard sluggishnesse; 
Whose slothfull Sunne all winter keeps his bed, 
But never sleeps in summers wakefulnesse: 

Yet all for nought: another took the gain: 
Faitour, that reapt the pleasure of anothers pain! 


The ‘Shepherd great” must be Walsingham, who was Fletcher’s pa- 
tron until his death in 1590. “Basilissa” is, of course, Elizabeth, and 
“Albion” is England. In 1587 Fletcher was sent to seek a trade agree- 
ment with Hamburg, but negotiations failed; and a very favorable 
treaty was concluded with its neighbor, Stade. This mission was 
especially important for two reasons: it was the first positive negotia- 
tion with the Hanses since the expiration of the treaty between the 
Merchants Adventurers and Hamburg in 1577, and it was the first 
treaty signed with one of the Hanse towns without the consent of the 
rest of the League. Fletcher’s most notable mission took him to Russia 
as ambassador in 1588-89. When he arrived in Moscow, he found that 
the trade rights of the Russia Company had been almost completely 
violated ;’ but because of his patient negotiations, in the most trying of 
circumstances, all but a few of the Company’s privileges were restored. 
The last two lines of Stanza 12 refer to Sir Jerome Horsey. His mis- 
conduct had been one of the reasons the Russia Company was having 
difficulties with the Tsar; but, in spite of all the complaints and 
charges against him, he was knighted by James in 1603. 

The rest of the eclogue (Stanzas 12-22) is concerned with Fletcher’s 
mission to Scotland, and this part of the eclogue constitutes the chief 
problem of eclogue I. Why is the account of Fletcher’s Scottish jour- 
ney out of chronological order? He went to Scotland in 1586, a year 
before going to Hamburg. Why were so many stanzas devoted to 
Fletcher’s least important mission?—for he was only an assistant to 
Sir Thomas Randolph, who was in charge of the negotiations to secure 
a treaty between Elizabeth and James.* The key to the whole passage 
is ““Amyntas.’”’ Miss Seaton queries ‘“‘can it be James I?” The only 
evidence she offers is that Giles, the younger, uses the name to refer to 
James; and she concludes, “the Fletchers were clannish in their use of 
a family vocabulary of words and names: and Amyntas is not only a 


7T. S. Wilan, The Early History of the Russia Company (Manchester, 1956), pp. 
170-79. 

* Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth 
(Oxford, 1925), Ul, 240-57. 
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pastoral but also a royal name.’ Her conjecture is correct, but there 
is more conclusive proof than this. The important lines of the eclogue 
are: 

And travelling along the Northern plains, 

At her command I past the bounding Twead, 

And liv’d a while with Caledonian swains: 

My life with fair Amyntas there I led: 

Amyntas fair, whom still my sore heart plains. (Stanza 13) 


And now he haunts th’infamous woods and downs, 
And on Napean Nymphs doth wholly dote: 
What cares he for poor Thelgons plaintiull sounds? (Stanza 14) 


Yet once he said, (which I, then fool, beleev’d) 


When in fair Albions fields he first arriv'd, 
When I forget true Thelgons love to me, 


The wavering sea shall stand, and rocks remove.... 
(Stanza 15) 
You steady rocks, why still do you stand still? 
You fleeting waves, why do you never stand? 
Amyntas hath forgot his Thelgons quill; 
His promise, and his love are writ in sand. ... (Stanza 16) 


In a letter dated 2 July 1609 to Sir Robert Cecil, Fletcher reveals that 
while he was in Scotland, James had promised him his patronage: 


Right honourable God hath brought you to great honour vnder a great 
& gratious King that you may bee a dooer & procurer of muche publique & 
privat good. Among other my self am one that acknowledg y‘ L. publique 
merit & private favours towards my self. Which have made mee bould (though 
ashamed to speak) to write vnto you my humble suit. Beeing forced vnto it 
by the vnabillitie of my state to maintein the charge which God hath given 
mee I am an humble suiter to his Mate for his gratious help & supportation 
which at his entrance to this Kingdoom & long beefore hee voutchsafed to 
promise owt of his own meer goodnes & Princely grace withowt desert, which 
bycause I have not nor can not plead (for who can merit of his Soveraign 
to whome all is due) I alleage only the true cause of my ege[n]cie w™ hath 
happened by no other means then by relinquishing of my practise of Civil 
Law for those emploiments in forrein service never affected nor sued for, but 
imposed vpon mee by the State. My humble suit is for y‘ L. testimonie to 
his Mate to this effect, that after the meannes of my qualitie I have not 
wholy been vnserviceable nor vnprofitable to the State, having fower times 
been imployed in publique service & all doon (by Gods blessing) to good 


* Ethel Seaton, ed., Venus and Anchises and Other Poems by Phineas Fletcher (Ox- 
ford, 1926), p. 113. 
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effect, in Scotland Rusland Germanie & the Low countries. If your L. please 
to doe this favour to a man destitute of other help, I shall never fail to shew 
my thanckfulnes by the readines of my service (for I can perfourm no other 
recompence) & by making knowen y‘ L. honourable disposition & Christian 
pietie in relieving such as by soom errour of their own or by malevolence 
vndeserved of soom other with whome for their greatnes they can not contest 
God hath humbled both in their mynds & owtward states. So most humbly 
I take my leave.'° 


The next mention of Fletcher is in eclogue II and concerns his con- 
troversy with “Gripus.”” The four important stanzas are: 11-14 


When Thelgon here had spent his prentise-yeares, 
Soon had he learnt to sing as sweet a note, 
As ever strook the churlish Chamus eares: 
To him the river gives a costly boat, 
That on his waters he might safely float, 
The songs reward, which oft unto his shore 
He sweetly tun’d: Then arm’d with sail, and oare, 
Dearely the gift he lov’d, but lov’d the giver more. 
Scarce of the boat he yet was full possest, 
When, with a minde more changing then his wave, 
Again bequeath’d it to a wandring guest, 
Whom then he onely saw; to him he gave 
The sails, and oares: in vain poore Thelgon strave, 
The boat is under sail, no boot to plain: 
Then banisht him, the more to eke his pain, 
As if himself were wrong’d, & did not wrong the swain. 


From thence he furrow’d many a churlish sea, 
The viny Rhene, and Volgha’s self did passe, 
Who sleds doth suffer on his watry lea, 
And horses trampling on his ycie face: 
Where Phebus prison’d in the frozen glasse, 
All winter cannot move his quenched light, 
Nor in the heat will drench his chariot bright: 
Thereby the tedious yeare is all one day and night. 


Yet little thank, and lesse reward he got: 

He never learn’d to sooth the itching eare: 

One day (as chanc’t) he spies that painted boat, 

Which once was his: though his of right it were, 

He bought it now again, and bought it deare. 
But Chame and Gripus gave it once again, 
Gripus the basest and most dung-hil swain, 

That ever drew a net, or fisht in fruitfull main. 


1° Hatfield, Cecil Papers 127. 89. I am very grateful to the Marquis of Salisbury 
for his kind permission to reprint this letter and the other documents relating to 
Fletcher. 
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Miss Seaton very cautiously suggests that Anthony Wingfield is 
“Gripus,” and that the public oratorship is the “costly boat.’ The 
oratorship fell vacant in 1580, and she argues that Fletcher as deputy 
public orator could expect to step up. The term “wandring guest,” 
she contends, would also apply to Wingfield, because in the year after 
his election he went on an embassy to Denmark. She concludes that 
the second giving of the “boat” and taking it away are explained by 
Wingfield’s resigning the office in 1589, which probably led Fletcher 
to try again to obtain it. 

There are several objections to this explanation. Miss Seaton mis- 
read the lines concerning the “‘wandring guest.” They refer not to a 
wanderer but to a “wandring guest, / Whom then he [Cambridge] 
onely saw.” The significance of this will be pointed out later. More de- 
cisively, her argument simply does not meet the requirements of 
Stanza 14. Cambridge gave to “Gripus” the same thing twice; and as 
Miss Seaton herself points out, Wingfield resigned and did not seek a 
second term as orator. The most conclusive argument that Fletcher 
did not seek the oratorship is that, although there was no statute for- 
bidding it, at no time in the sixteenth century was a married person 
ever made orator. When Fletcher left King’s College in 1581 he did so 
because he had married; and there was a statute that no married man 
could hold a fellowship. And in no case was a man made orator who 
was not a fellow; although again there was no statute to forbid it. 

Dr. Langdale suggests two possible candidates for ‘“Gripus,” 
Roger Goad and Thomas Ridley.” In 1576 several of the fellows, in- 
cluding Fletcher, presented articles to have Goad removed, and Lang- 
dale suggests that Fletcher expected to receive Goad’s position. To 
explain Stanza 14 Langdale quotes a letter from Goad to Burghley 
written on 17 September 1594 stating powerful forces were trying 
to remove him as provost; and Langdale infers the person might be 
Fletcher. The other candidate is Thomas Ridley. In 1580 Ridley, one 
year junior to Fletcher, was appointed provost at Eton; and Langdale 
suggests that Fletcher wanted this position. Then he adds, “‘like the 
Goad identification the Ridley fails to agree with the ‘wandring guest’ 
and the boat ‘possest’ and ‘taken away’ details of the eclogue.”’ He is 
right, and his own words defeat his argument; but he goes on to say 

Seaton, pp. xxxv—xxxviii. 

2 A. B. Langdale, Phineas Fletcher, Man of Letters, Science and Divinity (New York, 
1937), PP- 32-35. 
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that the Ridley suggestion best fulfills the second loss of the “painted 
boat,” for shortly before 1599 Giles Fletcher “bent every effort to ob- 
tain the post of master of chancery, but by an extraordinary coinci- 
dence he lost it to the same Ridley.” Here again Langdale errs: 
Fletcher never tried to obtain the position of Master of Chancery. 
Probably he was thinking of two letters from Fletcher’s brother, 
Richard, asking the Cecils to give Giles the position of Master of Re- 
quests in Extraordinary.» Thompson Cooper initiated this error," 
and everyone else has followed his account. Langdale concludes, how- 
ever, that Goad must be “Gripus” and that “lack of information pre- 
vents us from completely reconciling the pastoral with the historical 
account.” 

But from two sources, hitherto overlooked, there emerges a candi- 
date who fulfills the requirements of the eclogue. In a petition to the 
queen, Fletcher says: 

May it please y" most excellent Ma‘ of y' free and naturall disposition 
towards the relieving of y" poor subiects, as allso in regard to twoe severall 
Leases intended to bee made to y" subiect Giles fletcher by the Kinges 
Colledg in Cambridg whearof y’ poor subiect was then made frustrate by 
reason the same wear otherwise bestowed by means of y’ Highnes Letters 
of comendation directed to the sayed Colledg whearby y‘ sayed poor subiect 
having then put foorth him self from the sayed Colledg vpon hope and full 
assurance (as hee then thought) of on of the sayed Leases, hath since that 
time ben very muche distressed and is growen into debt: in consideration 
whearof may it please y" most excellent Ma‘ to graunt to y" sayed poor 
subiect y' H. Licence for the yearly buyeng and selling of 400. sarpler of 
wooll within y’ Realm for the space and term of eight years.'* 


In a paper attached to the petition entitled “Reasons to induce hir 
Mat to favour my suit for the lease &c,” the first reason he gives 
is: 


The respect of twoe Leases in the bestowing of the Kinges Colledg of 
Cambridg (whearof I was ffellow) comaunded away from mee by hir Mate 


8 Richard Fletcher to Lord Burghley, 17 May 1596 (B.M. Lansdowne MS 82, 
no. 28); Richard Fletcher to Sir Robert Cecil, 12 June 1596 (Hatfield, Cecil Papers 41. 
69). 

4 C. H. and T. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1913), U1, 35. 

Hatfield, Cecil Papers 186. 42. The date assigned by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission is 1598, which is much too late. In one of the reasons in support of this 
petition Fletcher asks the queen to remember his present employment to Hamburg. 
The only year in which Fletcher went to Hamburg was 1587, and this must be the year 
of composition. 
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the one about vij years simce to M' Middellmoor the other of late called 
Samford Courtney to my Lady Cobham either of them farre better value 
then this I sue for."® 


In the Ledger Books of King’s College, where all leases are recorded, 
there is an indenture dated 7 July 1581 made between the college and 
Henry Middlemore for the lease of Ringwood, one of the finest leases 
the college had. Above the indenture are the words “Lre Reginee 
sup?””!? 

This information will satisfy the requirements of the eclogue. The 
lease was promised to Fletcher, but because of the queen’s interven- 
tion it was given to Middlemore, “a wandring guest, / Whom then he 
[Cambridge] onely saw.’’ Middlemore was not a Cambridge man and 
had no Cambridge connections, but he was one of the queen’s privy 
chamber. On 28 October 1587 the lease was again given to Middle- 
more.'® There is no record this time of Fletcher’s being promised the 
lease, but very probably the college had promised him Ringwood when 
Middlemore’s first lease expired. 

One fact needs to be explained. Fletcher was finally given the 
Ringwood lease in 1600; and since this eclogue was written after 
Fletcher’s death in 1611, why did Phineas speak so ill of Cambridge 
when finally it did give his father the lease? And why did Phineas 
choose to elaborate on such a seemingly insignificant event? After 
Fletcher left Cambridge he was faced with one financial crisis after 
another, which can be briefly outlined. In 1586 he complains of his 
financial difficulties in a letter to Walsingham."* In the following year 
in the petition to the queen he mentions that his service done in Scot- 
land and the “missing of those leases’ have brought him into debt.”° 
In 1590 he had difficulty in obtaining from the Russia Company pay- 
ment for his services in Russia; and it is not recorded whether he suc- 
ceeded in his suit.* In 1596 Fletcher was surety for his brother’s es- 
tate which left him in debt £500 from which he never recovered.” 
Added to this his involvement in the Essex rebellion put him further 

6 Hatfield, Cecil Papers 186. 43. 

7 King’s College Ledger Book 11, p. 290. To the Provost and Fellows of King’s 
College, and especially to Mr. John Saltmarsh, Vice-Provost, I am very grateful for 
permission to quote the college records. 

18 King’s College Ledger Book n, p. 397. 

19S. P. 53/39, no. 84 (17 May 1586). 

20 Supra, Cecil Papers 186. 43. 

21 P. C. 2/17, p. 743 (16 June 1590). 

2 Hatfield, Cecil Papers 77. 60. 
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in debt. In 1605 he resigned his position of Remembrancer, which had 
an income of £100 a year.” And from the letter to Cecil in 1609 quoted 
above, one can see that he was still in very poor financial condition. 
These financial crises were indeed important, and the grant of Ring- 
wood coming so late would lose much of its significance. 

And after Fletcher’s death in 1611, James I requested that King’s 
College renew the Ringwood lease to his widow.™* But King’s did not 
do so, and in 1613 the lease was given to another person.” Thus again, 
to Phineas, King’s had not recognized his father’s ability. This is of 
particular significance, since at the time of the composition of this 
eclogue Phineas had himself decided to leave King’s, his college career 
having brought him no preferments (Stanzas 18-26). 

% The Records of the Corporation of London, Repertory 27, f. 40’. 


4S. P. 38/10 (5 August 1611). 
% King’s College Ledger Book 11, p. 449. 





ON THE DATE OF SIR THOMAS WYATT’S KNIGHTHOOD 


William H. Wiatt, Indiana University 


Although Sir Thomas Wyatt’s biographers have been unable to agree 
on the date of his knighthood—one group says 1536, the other 1537— 
they are agreed that the date is important. Professor Kenneth Muir, 
who belongs to the first group, finds it “‘curious that the King, al- 
though officially disbelieving Wyatt’s confession [of intimate relations 
with Anne Boleyn before her marriage to Henry VIII], rewarded him 
with a knighthood in March 1536, only a few months before Anne’s 
exposure.” ‘“‘We must assume,’ Muir concludes, “that he believed 
Wyatt, but was determined to marry Anne notwithstanding.’ The 
second group of biographers, here represented by Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers, argues that Wyatt’s knighthood, conferred in March or April 
1537, is additional evidence ‘“‘that Wyatt had not fundamentally lost 
the royal confidence’” despite his imprisonment in the Tower of Lon- 
don during and after the trial and execution of Anne Boleyn. 

The confusion results from the contradictory nature of the two 
scraps of evidence available to Wyatt’s biographers. The first source 
is a seventeenth-century manuscript which purports to list by date 
“the names and arms of such as have been advanced to the order of 
knighthood in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. Edward VI. Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James I.” The entry concerning Wyatt reads as fol- 
lows: 

S' Thomas Wyott 
dubbed on Ester day Anno 28. 
the 18. day of Marche. 15368 


There are obvious mistakes or inconsistencies here. In the first 
place, since Henry VIII’s reign began on April 22, 1509, the “18. day 


1 Kenneth Muir, ed., Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), p. xii. See also Geo. Fred. Nott, ed., The Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 
1816), p. xxviii; James Yeowell, ed., The Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 
1898), p. xxiii; A. K. Foxwell, ed., The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (London, 1913), 
1, xiv; and E. M. W. Tillyard, ed., The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 1949), 
p. 7. 

2 E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies (London, 1933), 
p. 102. See also William Edward Simonds, Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems (Boston, 
1889), p. 36; Sergio Baldi, La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt (Florence, 1953), pp. 7-8; 
and Sidney Lee, “Wyatt, Sir Thomas,” DNB. 

3 British Museum MS Cotton Claudius, C. m1, f. 117°. 
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of Marche,” anno 28, would fall in 1536/7, or, by the modern calendar, 
1537. Correction of this error suggests that the true date is, indeed, 
1537; and one champion of that date, Simonds, brings additional evi- 
dence to support his interpretation. He finds it “strange . . . if 1536 be 
the correct date of this event, that Wyatt receives no title other than 
‘master’ or ‘esquire’ in any paper of that year. The earliest writing 
found as yet in which the title of ‘knight’ is employed happens to be 

.. dated 6th of June, .. . 1537.’* But since Simonds wrote (1888), 
there has been found in the Public Record Office a document which 
destroys his argument. This is a letter dated “‘ffrom callais the xv day 
of Maij [1536],’® from Sir Richard Graynffeld, High Marshal of 
Calais, to King Henry VIII. I quote here only those parts of the letter 
which are relevant to my purpose: 


Sire it was as I haue ben lately informed / that Sir Thomas Wyatt / who as 
I here saye / is nowe in the tower of London / had willed a frende of his / in 
this towne / to move me / that he myght / by [i.e., buy] the office of highe 
marshall / in this towne whiche I inioye / by your moost gracious gifte / and 
as I perceyve nowe / the said mocion was to have be made vnto me / before 
Cristmas last past / and was never warned of / by any man / till nowe of 
laate / nor whie the saide mocion was delayde / but if it can by suche mean / as 
here following / shalbe declared|.] 

. considering the wretched mysaventure / whiche is nowe ffallen / to 
the before named Thomas Wiatt / whiche in any wise wolde haue entred in 
to myne office / and he cowde haue agreed with me / at the vj“ day of Aprell 
last past / And that it is not goodly for me to stretche myne immaginacion 
above my witt I haue here openyd / vnto your magestie the fforme whiche 
hathe pleased me / nothing at all / whiche I beseche your moost gracious 
highnes / to take in goode parte / fro me your moost humble symple and 
trewe seruant / who shall so contynewe all his lieff / not only in all trewe 
seruice / but also shall contynually praye / for the prosperous contynewance 
of helthe / to your moost noble or notable person with victorie over your 
enemys / and reioysing in your frendes and trewe Seruantes. 

ffrom callais the xv day of Maij 
Ryc Graynffeld® 


Further implications of this letter I shall consider in another article; 
it will suffice here to observe that Wyatt must have been knighted 
earlier than May 15, 1536. 


4 Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems, p. 36. 

5 The year is not given in the letter, but internal evidence makes the date beyond 
question. See the abstract in Letters and Papers .. . of the Reign of Henry VIII, Ad- 
denda, ed. James Gairdner, R. H. Brodie, and A. C. Wood (London, 1929), 1, 1, item 
1070 (p. 371), where the editors date the letter “1536.” 

®S. P. 1/239, f. 299. I have expanded abbreviations, 
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Another significant detail in the data quoted from MS Cotton 
Claudius, C. 11 has to do with Easter; in 1537 it fell not upon March 
18, but on April 1. And this fact, by still further damaging the 1537 
date, has reassured those who argue that Wyatt was dubbed in 1536. 
Furthermore, there is a second piece of evidence, a notice from the 
Heralds College, which has been used to support this conclusion. 


Partition of the Knights’ money. Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir William Weste 
xxxv s. to the King at Arms v s. to the Heralds 11s 6d. Anno H. VIII. xxvii. 
at Westminster. Item, to Mr. Garter, for registering of the said Knights, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir William Weste, iiii s.’ 


This notice, with its wealth of detail, seems far more convincing than 
the other evidence, and “Anno H. VIII. xxvii” would be sometime 
between April 22, 1535, and April 21, 1536. In short, this notice seems 
at first to confirm the 1536 date. But the fact is that none of Wyatt’s 
biographers has understood the true meaning of this notice. It does not 
date Wyatt’s dubbing, but only the year in which he paid certain 
fees and was registered as a knight. Now, since many new knights were 
slow about paying their fees, the two dates, i.e., of dubbing and of 
registration, were quite often far apart. Indeed, as William A. Shaw 
points out in the introduction to his list of English knights, the gap 
between dubbing and registration often plays havoc with attempts to 
date knighthoods: 


The College [of Arms] would only register a knighthood when the knight 
paid his fees... and even then it could only register such knighthoods as 
were transmitted to it by certificate from the Lord Chamberlain’s office. As 
many knights absolutely refused to pay the fees, and as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office may early have omitted to transmit such certificates, it is self- 
evident that the register of knights at the Heralds College is an imperfect 
record at best. In addition a further element of confusion is introduced by 
means of the register. For it would appear that sometimes the date of registra- 
tion is the date of payment of the fees to the College [apparently so in Wyatt’s 
case], and this may be much posterior to the date of actual dubbing. This is 
the only explanation that I can offer as to the singular discrepancy or variety 
of dates so frequently noticeable in the lists in the following pages.* 


7 Quoted from Nott, ed., The Works of Sir Thomas W yatt, p. xxviii. 

8 William A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), 1, xlix. I am also 
inclined to question the easy assumption that Wyatt’s knighthood was an honor. About 
a hundred years earlier Thomas Chaucer found it worthwhile to buy his way out of the 
“honor.” His biographer (Martin B. Ruud, Thomas Chaucer (Minneapolis, 1926], p. 
66) explains his action as follows: “In our day, when the indirect purchase of . . . 
knighthood has become a recognized part of the British political system, it is strange 
to think that from the reign of Edward I to the Civil War gentlemen actually paid 
to escape knighthood. The reason was of course that the rank added nothing to their 
status save onerous feudal dues, and might involve costly military service.” 
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A concrete example of the lapse of time between dubbing and 
registration by the College of Heralds is the case of Sir William Weste, 
who is named in the notice quoted above. Shaw lists ‘“‘William West, 
Sheriff of Essex and Herts.,” among knights created in 1536, but he 
has to qualify that date, because of other, contradictory evidence, as 
“after 1534, Nov.’ Thus Weste seems to have been dubbed some- 
time after November 1534, and to have been registered as a knight in 
1536.'° At this point it becomes clear that the notice from the Heralds 
College can be made to mean nothing more than it says, that Wyatt 
and Weste paid certain fees and were registered as knights sometime 
between April 22, 1535, and April 21, 1536. 

We are therefore thrown back on the entry in MS Cotton Claudius, 
C. m1, which, despite its inconsistencies, is the only available evidence 
concerned with the actual date of Wyatt’s dubbing. But the toll of 
errors is not done yet. In 1536 Easter fell not upon March 18, but 
on April 16. Indeed, since Easter can never come earlier than March 
22, it is clear that ‘‘Ester day . . . the 18. day of Marche” is a mistake, 
whatever the year."' Now, with the exposure of this last error, it may 
justifiably be asked whether the manuscript entry is of any real use 
in determining the date of Wyatt’s knighthood. I think that it is. It 
will have been observed that all three errors involve numerals rather 
than words, and numerals are easily misread and miscopied. It is not 


hard to imagine a copyist rendering “xxviij’’ in his original as ‘“‘xviij”’ 
in his copy, or “28” as “‘18.’"” But how can one imagine the same copy- 
ist writing “Marche” when his text reads “April”? And what could 
he have mistakenly read which might have produced in his copy 
“Ester day’’? 


* Shaw, I, 50. 

10 MS Cotton Claudius, C. 11 is of no help here; it tells us only that Sir William 
Weste was knighted in “Anno. 28” (f. 123”). 

1 Readers who remember that Easter is celebrated on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon following the vernal equinox may wonder why, under the faulty Julian Calen- 
dar, Easter could not fall as early as March 18. For example, it would appear that 
Easter might have come at least that early in 1391, for we know from Chaucer’s As- 
trolabe (11, 1) that in that year the vernal equinox was on March 12. The answer lies in 
the fact that Easter was determined not by the true solar calendar, but according to the 
date set for the vernal equinox by the Council of Nicaea, March 21. Thus, despite the 
fact that the vernal equinox occurred much earlier than March 21, Easter itself never 
fell earlier than March 22. (See C. J. Hefele, A History of the Christian Councils, trans. 
William R. Clark [Edinburgh, 1871], 1, 298-332.) 

” Such errors resulting from the transcription of Roman numerals are common. 
For evidence of the confusion between Arabic ‘‘1” and “2” in sixteenth-century Eng- 
land, see Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance (New York, 


1930), pp. 155-56. For a concrete example of this confusion, see Philip Edwards, Sir 
Walter Ralegh (London, 1953), p. 96. 
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If anything in the MS Cotton Claudius entry can be trusted, it is 
the words ‘Ester day” and ‘‘Marche’’; and if these words mean any- 
thing, then there must be an Easter which fell in March during the 
years from, say, 1534 to 1537. The fact is that there is such an Easter, 
and only one: March 28, 1535. It was, I believe, on this day that 
Wyatt was dubbed knight. 

If the date proposed here is accepted, there will be no need to 
quarrel with the notice from the Heralds College. The case of Sir Wil- 
liam Weste makes it very easy to suppose that Wyatt, like other 
knights of the time, put off for at least twenty-four days (i.e., at least 
until April 22, 1535, at which time began anno Henry VIII 27, the 
date given in the notice from the Heralds College) the payment of cer- 
tain fees attendant upon knighthood. Indeed, the customary delay 
makes it even more likely that the true date of Wyatt’s knighthood is 
Easter Day, March 28, 1535. 





BARNABE GOOGE: A PURITAN IN ARCADIA 


Paul E. Parnell, Bowling Green State University, Ohio 


In the history of the pastoral, Barnabe Googe occupies a small but in- 
teresting place. He represents a moment in the history of taste when 
one nationality, confronted with an enticing but exotic literary form, 
experiments with it hopefully in order to adapt it to its own literary 
climate. The pastoral poem, for a sturdy Protestant like Googe, was 
full of unpleasant overtones, exactly those that point up the differ- 
ence between English mortality and Latin sophistication. 

The Renaissance pastoral in the Latin countries was built on con- 
ventions close to those of courtly love, and transferred to a back- 
ground rich in classical meaning and local reference. But in Northern 
countries the pastoral was as foreign as the olive tree, and any process 
of naturalization was difficult. The sober, moral, Renaissance English- 
man understood neither the geographical nor the philosophical back- 
ground of the form. He could not accept the view that life was based 
on passion, which it was man’s purpose to realize and satisfy with an 
unassuming grace. To him the world was a workaday place, where 
practical achievement was the great end of life, and no literary work 
could be tolerated that made achievement only a laborious prelude to 
pleasure. This English preoccupation with morality became almost a 
patriotic duty after the Reformation; but, by an irony of history, the 
literary primacy of the Latin countries was never more pronounced 
than in this same period. It was hard not to admire the literary skill 
of Boccaccio or Petrarch or Sannazaro, but their principles were 
clearly wrong. Since the dilemma was not purely a literary one, but 
had become involved with other matters, such as political subversion 
by Catholic agents, not many Englishmen after 1540 could shrug it 
off. Ascham even denounced “‘Papist” infiltration into the pre-Refor- 
mation literature of his own country, as in Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Sometimes a writer tried imitating a foreign model so as to expose its 
limitations and show the virtues of sounder English practice. 

Such a one was Barnabe Googe, a young Oxford student around 
1560, who read some of the more conspicuous pastorals with what 
were evidently powerfully mixed feelings. He must have been im- 
pressed, because he began to imitate them forthwith; he must have 
been disturbed by them, because he was already disturbed by his own 
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preoccupation with love. Some early poems to mistresses probably not 
imaginary show him as a bookish young man whose head is full of 
amorous clichés like “enslavement,” while at the same time his 
Protestant contempt for pleasure reminds him that his immortal soul 
ought not to be enslaved by a charming face or figure. His strong pas- 
sions drive him into a Petrarchan romanticizing of his loved one; his 
strong religious convictions drive him into a brutal repudiation of an 
unkind mistress (“To Maystresse A.”’),' or into exhorting a friend not 
to gaze too long on the seductive fair. His sonnets, presumably be- 
cause they were written at different times, show a vacillation between 
the two extremes. But in the Eglogs, his most significant work, he 
finds his solution in following the lead of Mantuan, who had some 
years before used the pastoral for the celebration of Christian ideals. 
But whereas Mantuan was deeply devoted to the classical tradition, 
and united an enthusiastic Catholic faith with bucolic vulgarity, 
Googe was a Protestant first and foremost: whichever of the tradi- 
tional ingredients seemed pagan or immoral would have to be left out. 
He might allow some narrative thread, but only enough to emphasize 
the moral; the characters might suffer and make fateful decisions, but 
the moral import of their behavior would be the important thing; and 
the problem of woman’s place in life would be thoroughly re-examined. 
Googe had no more use for the indiscriminate misogyny of Mantuan 
than for the idealization of Petrarch; he rejected pure aestheticism, 
and a display of technique on a conventional motif. Googe could 
therefore save only as much of the pastoral as would make a stern 
and resolute sermon. And in fact the Eglogs do form a clearly plotted 
homily in eight parts with a statement of thesis, examples, an ex- 
plicit relating of example to thesis, an unsympathetic glance at op- 
posing opinions, and the necessary rhapsodic peroration.? Naturally 
some drastic adaptations had to be made in the form and content of 
his pastoral models, both Mantuan and Montemayor’s Diana; some 
beauties perhaps had to be omitted. But then, some beauties are dan- 
gerous, and hardly instructive. 


! Barnabe Googe, Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes (first published in 1563; re- 
printed in E. Arber’s English Reprints series, London, 1871), p. 87. All quotations from 
Googe in the text are from this edition. 

? Edwin A. Greenlaw, in “Shepheards Calender” (PMLA, xxvi [1911], 426-28), 
notes this concern of Googe’s for giving unity to his work, and compares it to Spenser’s 
own methods in the Calender. T. P. Harrison, Jr., in ““Googe’s Eglogs and Monte- 
mayor’s Diana” (University of Texas Studies in English, v [1925], 74), insists, however, 
that the connecting narrative threads do not “give sufficient unity to the whole.” It 
is the intent of this article to arbitrate between the two statements. 
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The first eclogue introduces the theme, the dangers of love, in the 
most positive and dogmatic manner: experienced age instructing cal- 
low youth. The naive Daphnes respectfully asks the venerable 
Amintas for some general words of wisdom. The old man, knowing the 
real interests of the youth, begins to speak of love, not because he en- 
joys the subject, but because he feels it his moral duty. Love, he ex- 
plains, is a fervent humor, running from eye to eye with “poysoned 
beames”’ and thence fatally to the heart.* Then it is that the “paines 
appeare, / and tormentes all of hell.” The sufferings of the lover di- 
rectly parallel the symptoms of lovesick Amyntas in Mantuan’s third 
eclogue (103-24, 139-53): frequent sobbing and sighing, loss of will 
power, a masochistic delight in suffering and death, a love of solitary 
wandering through forest areas. So virulent is this “Affection” (Googe 
stresses the connotation of “infection” just as Mantuan does),‘ that 
the mere name of a loved one is enough to cause a relapse. If the lover 
seeks to throw off the disease, he finds it too far advanced; if he sues 
for relief to his sweetheart and is rebuffed, his symptoms become more 
intense (cf. Mantuan, III, 129 ff.). A refuge in “lawfull Loue” is no 
doubt better than the “‘wycked loue that Joue did vse, / In Ganimedes 
tyme,” but marriage is seen basically as a last resort, lacking the 
bucolic charm it has in Mantuan’s first eclogue. Googe’s old shepherd 
is too short of breath to follow the progress of the “Affection” to its 
ultimate consequences; neither does he prescribe any sure cure. At the 
beginning of this eight-part sermon, a statement of the problem and 
an ominous. warning are enough. 

The second eclogue, parallel in subject matter to Mantuan’s third, 
shows the awful consequences of an unchecked love. Dametas, a hope- 
less lover, cannot face the prospect of further humiliation by his mis- 
tress. But since he is an Englishman, he is incapable of subsiding help- 
lessly into fatal misery, like Mantuan’s Amyntas; Dametas has to 
will his despair, and arrive at suicide after a long rationalization. It is 
only after he has proved that the interests of both himself and his 
mistress will be served by his early demise that he can resolutely con- 
front the “‘flud” that will be his “‘fatall graue.” The insistent rhyme 
of the last ten verses on “die” evokes the pathos of the situation. 
Googe does not immediately generalize on the incident, but he allows 
us to see that the shepherd’s flocks are extensive, that Dametas him- 


* Compare I, 48-51, in W. P. Mustard’s edition of The Eclogues of Baptista Man- 
tuanus (Baltimore, 1911). All subsequent quotations from the eclogues of Mantuan 
are from this edition. 

* As, for example, in II, 170. 
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self is young and highly eligible, that the countryside is rich, and it is 
springtime. In spite of all, the poor fellow finds death a welcome re- 
lease. The sense of waste parallels the sad case of Amyntas, whose 
bright hopes were also brought low by his vulnerability to love. 

In the third eclogue Dametas’ martyrdom receives only admiration 
and compassion from two other shepherds, Menalcas and Coridon, 
who exchange greetings on a bright spring morning. Again like Man- 
tuan (1V, 1-7, 20-64) Googe introduces the dialogue with a burlesque 
incident hinting at the poet’s real attitude. Coridon’s ram is lamed, 
almost crippled, because he was attracted by the many “Yewes / of 
pleasaunt forme”’ in the flock of Titirus and consequently had to fight 
an amorous duel with a “mighty Ramme.../ that workes all 
Woers woe.” Coridon shrugs his shoulders at the outcome: “suche 
happes in loue there be.” The spectacle of love and honor in the beasts 
can be merely amusing, since it is appropriate to their nature; but men, 
the poet implies, ought to despise such rude behavior. Dametas, who 
took the clichés of love seriously, is dead; Titirus, who inherited his 
flocks, is now wealthy. Love clearly is not the best policy. 

The rest of the poem is social and religious satire, directed at the 
upstart commercial class who are shouldering aside the nobility and 
oppressing the lower classes, including the “‘shepherds.”’ Here again 
Googe seems to follow the lead of Mantuan, who in his sixth eclogue 
adapted the stock theme of City vs. Country to an attack on the 
brutal opportunism of townsmen. In Googe’s version, ‘‘Carters” like 
the greedy Sir John Cur and Sir John Straw have pushed to prom- 
inence (their trade is possibly a parallel with that of Mantuan’s de- 
ceitful ox-driver, VI, 158-62). But Googe also wants to strike out at 
the abettors of the Marian persecutions, and hence borrows from 
Mantuan’s eighth eclogue the symbolism of the hill for salvation and 
the valley for corruption. To unite the two strands, there is ‘he figure 
of ‘“‘Coridon come from the Carte” who has forced the “simple sheep” 
to leave their sweet (presumably Protestant) pasture for the “old 
corrupted grass” (probably in the Marian plain), has burned any un- 
willing sheep, and killed or exiled refractory shepherds. Coridon 
might be the Lord Chancellor Stephen Gardiner, reputed son of a 
clothworker, the main figure in the establishment of persecution as a 
policy under Mary; Daphnes and Alexis, the illustrious victims men- 
tioned in the eclogue, are certainly Latimer and Ridley. ““Thynkste 
you? yat God, will long forbere, / his scourge, and plague to sende?” 
asks the poem in conclusion (cf. Mantuan, VI, 236-39, 250-51), a 
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question that could date the eclogue before 1558, if it is not simply 
poetic license. 

After this digression from private to public morality, the poet 
must return to the story of Dametas, and show what really happened 
to the shepherd after his death. There could be no sinking low and ris- 
ing high for him, a suicide; and here Googe felt required to improve 
upon Mantuan, who was so full of pagan traditions that he had as- 
signed to “high Elysium” the youth Amyntas, who had died of love 
after indulging in blasphemously free remarks about religion and 
sexual morality. Googe sees the opportunity for a vivid moral lesson 
by simply reversing the apotheosis; and so in the fourth eclogue 
Melibeus tells of receiving a visit from Dametas, all in black like a 
hell-shape. At first he imagined it to be Daphnes or a Fury, a wry 
comment on people so deluded by the folklore of love as to believe a 
religious martyr might go to hell before a martyr to Venus. When the 
spirit was commanded to speak, a stinking smoke flew out of his 
mouth, and he identified himself as the shepherd who slew himself 
“by force of foolysshe flame.” (Googe follows Mantuan in his use of a 
favorite love-symbol, “‘fires” or “flames,” with infernal implication.) 
Dametas had thought to be relieved of his troubles, only to find that 
God dealt severely with self-pitying escapists. How trivial now the 
motivation for the deed! How full of flaws his rationalization! Before 
he could speak further, a devil ‘““With lothsome Clawes” carried him 
back to endless torments. Love brings suffering in this world, and 
truly Gothic torments in the life to come. 

Palemon is stunned by this information. He had thought Dametas 
undeniably a saint. Yet the shepherd who so valiantly pursued a false 
ideal cannot be blamed, so much as the ground “That fosterde vp, so 
fayre a face’’; and the poet inferentially curses, as Mantuan does more 
explicitly (cf. III, 163-88), the philosophy of love that proved to be so 
mistaken. 

From the moralist’s point of view, the incident of Dametas is 
closed; and since Googe’s purpose is to demonstrate the ubiquity of 
the danger, he introduces in the fifth eclogue another “‘desperate Acte 
of Loue,” rather hastily adapted, without much pastoral coloring, 
from Montemayor’s Diana.’ Claudia (Montemayor’s Celia) is loved by 
a worthy knight Faustus (for Felix) who sends his page Valerius ‘o 
speak for him. Googe does not even bother to change the locale from 


5 Harrison, pp. 68-78. 
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court to country; but he cannot accept the detail that the page is a 
beautiful girl in disguise. For Googe, no unattached girl can be in a 
gentleman’s service and remain sympathetic. In the Eglogs Valerius 
the page is a boy, whose sex is not a matter of doubt; and when 
Claudia falls in love with him, he does not reciprocate because he is too 
honorable to imagine such falseness to his master. So he runs forth 
alone, ‘‘No Man knowes where,” but some say to the woods, “there to 
ende his lyfe.’’ Claudia, in order to demonstrate more fully the de- 
generating effect of love, cannot simply give up the ghost, as in the 
Spanish; she has to be so distraught by love’s ‘“‘fyerye flames” that 
she seizes a “cruel knyfe, / and bluddye downe doth fall.” Faustus 
also runs forth in ‘‘ragynge moode,” and the catastrophe is complete. 

The sixth eclogue opens with a distraught lover named Faustus 
being questioned charitably by the wise and experienced shepherd, 
Felix. At first, Faustus seems to be the unhappy knight of the preced- 
ing eclogue; and perhaps it was Googe’s intention to make the sixth 
eclogue a continuation of the fifth. But as the poems stand, there are 
important discrepancies. Felix comments that Faustus has a number 
of ‘‘waightye fleesed shepe . . . aboue the rest, / of Shephardes here.” 
He seems considered as a colleague, not a courtier. Faustus’ sweetheart 
in Eclogue VI is plainly alive (‘Wilt thou destroy thy self with 
tears / and she to pleasures bent?’’), while Claudia is described as 
“deade”’ at the end of Eclogue V. But the appearance of a distraught 
lover serves the over-all plan of the eclogues, whether or not he has 
been seen previously. By now enough of the catastrophes of love have 
been cited; it is time to prescribe a cure. 

Felix therefore begins by explaining to the shaken lover that the 
real cause of his misfortune has been the enslavement of his Reason by 
mere Fancy. In order to expel the dangerous Affection from his mind, 
he must be willing to look at things rationally again. First, “‘Forsake 
the Town,” and dwell with the shepherds. Next, “fly Idlenes,” by 
busying himself with the sights and duties of country life, much in the 
manner of Mantuan’s Faustus (I, passim). Felix too was once smitten 
with the universal disease, and cured himself by these means and by 
casting away, with a conscious effort, all the letters and love-tokens he 
had received from his mistress. Now he is free from ‘‘ Yoke of Louers 
Lawe’’; and at their next interview he will give his companion stronger 
medicines to “purge that Venym swete.” 

We may assume Faustus to have been cured, because the eclogues 
do not mention him again. A few more cases, however, are needed to 
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complete the poet’s brief. It might be desirable to present a woman as 
a main actor, to clarify the role of woman in Googe’s concept of the 
disease Love. 

So far, one might suppose this role was a fiendish one, from the 
agonized gasps of Dametas before his death. But naturally he was not 
then in a position to consider the problem objectively, or to analyze 
the character of his mistress. In the fifth eclogue, the character of 
Claudia suggested not so much treachery as flightiness: just after 
warning Faustus never to court her more, she committed suicide. The 
other women in the Eglogs have been mentioned rather remotely, but 
not described; a further examination is needed. 

The seventh eclogue focuses directly on the character of women. 
At the beginning two shepherds console each other on their ill luck 
with the lady Diana. Silvanus has never enjoyed a response to his love, 
and is resigned; Sirenus has recently been jilted, and is disconsolate. 
“When fyrst she falst her troth to me, / she kyld a faythfull frende.” 
This sounds like the suicidal tendency of Dametas in embryo. But the 
more moderate Silvanus refuses to become embittered; he still wor- 
ships Diana and esteems his friend for having once gained her love. If 
she abandoned Sirenus, she has since been overheard to curse her own 
perfidy for doing so. Googe and Silvanus both believe in her sincerity; 
it was only her weakness of will that made her break her promise, even 
though the shepherd had been away only a short time. Women lack 
steadfastness of purpose, no matter how earnestly they give their 
word. A short description of Diana’s husband, which ends the conversa- 
tion, shows that women do not really value social and intellectual 
qualities, but only money. 

Now a woman approaches, one of Diana’s friends from the fields 
below, who has had no better luck in love than the two men. The 
shepherd Alanius loved her once but now favors Ismenia. Thus the 
three neighbors greet each other sympathetically, as partners in mis- 
fortune; but their cordiality cannot last long after Selvagia, the visitor, 
complains that the chief fault in love is committed by men, whose de- 
ceit brings women to shame. The shepherds retort that women’s in- 
constancy is far worse. Sirenus argues that woman is too weak-minded 
to attain or maintain a rational attitude; consequently she cannot 
know an unfeigned love. This is the crux of Googe’s whole argument, 
and one that Selvagia must answer if she is to defend her sex’s credit. 
Instead, she goes off into a tirade accusing men of finding fault with 
women no matter what they do. She makes many shrewd hits, but she 
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does not speak to the question, presumably because, being a woman, 
she does not understand it. Sirenus is thus justified in not trying to 
answer these fishwife’s arguments, except by a very direct request: 
Let us hear your own fortune in love, if ever love could move your 
constant heart. She declines, giving as a transparent excuse the late- 
ness of the hour. Clearly she does not understand the meaning of 
constancy either. Women are light things, the poet concludes, pretty 
but vain and shallow. No man devoted to the life of reason will wor- 
ship them or believe them capable of logical thinking. Where Sirenus 
goes wrong, and with him pastoralists like Montemayor, is in assum- 
ing that it is man’s fate to love, to worship, and to be betrayed. Googe 
believes more firmly in the power of the individual will. 

In the concluding eclogue, he presents the summation of his argu- 
ment and the solution to the problem of love. The answer is, as it is in 
Mantuan’s last four eclogues, to abjure this dangerous Affection, to 
sing instead of religious duties, more valuable, more delightful, and 
more prudent than an amorous “playing with fire.” In a shrewd bit of 
antipaganism, Googe juxtaposes the great deeds of salvation done by 
God with the inability of the pagan gods to. save even themselves. 
Googe, like Euhemerus, believes that the gods were heroes of the 
Homeric age who now “rest . . . in stynkyng Graue.”’ God’s goodness 
illuminates the lives of those who accept Him, whereas the pagan gods 
were themselves notably immoral and generally to be identified with 
some Affection: Mars with choler, Venus with wantonness. The mora! 
influence of all is corrupt in the extreme, leading to evil and death. The 
better to illustrate this process, Googe introduces a long, heavily 
personified and most unpastoral description of the wanton soul afloat 
on the sea of sin. The passage may be compared with Mantuan’s VII, 
92-119, although it more closely resembles the medieval morality 
play. Googe’s rebel against fate is an allegorized wastrel, but he is also 
a social upstart who rejects not only God but respect for his betters. 
He brags that he will teach “the nedy Dogges, / with Cappe to 
crowche, and bow.” As he hoists the sails of Wilfulness with Pleasure 
at his side, the wind of Affection blows him forth, and he thinks 
gloatingly of fine clothes and vicious deeds. Suddenly Death on a 
black galley comes sailing in, and after a short, fierce battle, the 
wretched man lies drowned in the very ocean of Sin “wher late, he 
swetly swam.”’ The exhortation may seem outside the limits of an 
eclogue, but it has specifically abandoned the preoccupations of pas- 
toral poetry for something deemed higher; and the device of the brim- 
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stone morality is a customary climax in a religious discourse. And it 
certainly provides a graphic culmination to the arguments presented 
throughout the eclogues. If eternal torment is actually the end of 
wanton pleasure (the lowest form of love), then the poet is justified in 
attacking the pagan philosophy as strenuously as he does, and equally 
justified in lecturing on the necessity of strict piety. And it is love he 
attacks more than women, whom he sees as weak, thoughtless crea- 
tures needing control more than hatred, their irresponsibility danger- 
ous only if they are worshipped or given authority. No perfectly ra- 
tional person, he thinks, could fall in love with the real qualities of 
woman; this passion is only an undesirable act of the imagination, 
mere moonshine, a foul infection. 

In the eight eclogues he has outlined the problem, demonstrated 
his thesis with several examples from trivial to tragic, and given his 
solution. If it seems odd that such a somber moralist should have 
written pastorals, the answer is that he wrote the Eglogs as a sort of 
refutation of the pastoral tradition; and, regrettably, his antipagan- 
ism led him to become anticlassical and antiaesthetic as well. His de- 
termination to purge the pastoral of its evil tendencies in fact required 
the destruction of the form. But his willingness to experiment freely 
and piquantly with Mantuan’s innovations, his attempt to make the 
pastoral English and Protestant, were courageous and imaginative. 
They were a start, on which greater men could build. 





THE SEVENTH AND LAST CANTO OF GONDIBERT 
AND TWO DEDICATORY POEMS 


Alvin I. Dust, University of Waterloo, Ontario 


In 1940, James G. McManaway (‘The ‘Lost’ Canto of Gondibert,” 
M LQ, 1, 63-78) seemingly gave the last word concerning the relation 
between the Seventh and Last Canto of Gondibert (1685) and two dedi- 
catory poems, entitled “Sir William Davenant to Mr. Cotton” and 
“To Sir William Davenant, in Answer to the Seventh Canto of the 
Third Book of Gondibert, Directed to my Father. Written by Sir 
William, when Prisoner in the Tower, 1652,” poems which later ap- 
peared in the surreptitious Poems on Several Occasions Written by 
Charles Cotton, Esq. (1689). The first set of verses is addressed to 
Charles Cotton, the Elder; the second is an answer for his father by 
Charles Cotton, the Younger. Of the two poems, only the younger 
Cotton’s poem was printed in the 1685 publication, for a reason that 
becomes obvious when the Gondibert fragment is compared with Dave- 
nant’s verses to the elder Cotton, a poem which first appeared in the 
1689 Poems. After observing that Davenant’s address to the elder 
Cotton consists of little more than stanzas 1-4 and 7-9 of the 1685 
Seventh Canto, McManaway offers an explanation for the correspond- 
ence between these poems: “In 1685, Charles Cotton the Younger 
assisted in the publication of the MS [of the Seventh Canto] and wrote 
a poem to be prefixed to the Canto. Still later, the publisher of the 
pirated edition of Cotton’s Works |i.e., Poems (1689)] took liberties 
with the text of Cotton’s seven stanzas and seven of D’Avenant’s”’ 
(p. 65). From the facts then available to him McManaway thus im- 
plies that Charles Cotton’s poem, which appeared in the 1685 publica- 
tion of the Gondibert fragment, was written about 1685. He also sug- 
gests that the publisher of the 1689 Poems tampered with the text of 
Cotton’s poem and that the Davenant poem to the elder Cotton is 
merely a publisher’s fabrication from materials presented in the 
Seventh and Last Canto. 

The whole complexion of the problem has been changed by the 
recent discovery of the Derby Borough Library Manuscript, which 
contains a large number of Cotton’s poems. This MS gives a version 
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of Cotton’s poem to Davenant which allows a new interpretation of 
the facts and an approximate dating of the poems that seriously af- 
fects the implications of McManaway’s article. The evidence shows 
that Cotton must have written his poem in answer to one by Dave- 
nant and that both poems were certainly in existence much before 
1685. The publisher of the 1689 Poems printed, within reasonable 
limits, what he found in a MS, without conscious tampering or editing. 

According to Ernest M. Turner (“The Life and Work of Charles 
Cotton,” unpubl. diss., Oxford, 1954), J. A. V. Chapple (“A Critical 
Bibliography of the Works of Charles Cotton,” unpubl. diss., U. of 
London, 1955), and John Buxton (Poems of Charles Cotton, London, 
1958), the Cotton poems in the Derby MS were originally written in 
the period from 1651-66. Within the MS the poems seem to be placed 
in a roughly chronological order; thus the appearance of the Cotton 
poem in question in a position preceding one entitled “Christmas 
Day, 1659” suggests that Cotton’s poem to Davenant was also written 
about 1659. Some importance must also be attached to the death of 
the elder Cotton in 1658; it seems only sensible that Davenant would 
have sought the patronage of the elder Cotton while he was still living. 
Otherwise he would have addressed his petition to the younger Cotton. 
In this supposition lies a probable explanation for the younger 
Cotton’s answer to a poem addressed to his father; the elder Cotton 
having died immediately after, or perhaps before, the receipt of the 
Davenant poem, the younger Cotton fulfilled an obligation to his 
father and to Davenant. 

An examination of the differences between the versions of the two 
dedicatory poems suggests a probable order of precedence among the 
versions. The following variants occur in the 1689 and 1685 versions of 
Cotton’s “Answer” to Davenant: 


STANZA Ms 1689 1685 

2 Clime Clime climb 

3 is yours is yours in you 
that that who 
Oblivions ore-shadowing Oblivions 
Sons Sons Suns 

4 that that this 

5 is is be 


The seven stanzas of the Gondibert fragment (1685) which parallel 
the dedicatory poem to the elder Cotton (1689) also show some varia- 
tions: 
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STANZA 1689 1685 
5 (168s) not printed 
6 (1685) not printed 
7 (1685; #5 in 1689) Much they will bless They'll highly bless 
I'll keep I keep 
Which still sings The Chief, who still sing 
9 (1685; #7 in 1689) the only judge of the only Guide to 
Where When 


In not one instance do the variations noted seem the result of a care- 
less printing-house compositor; all the changes seem to be authorial. 
The close correspondence between the version of the “Answer” given 
in the Derby MS and that printed in 1689 vitiates any statement con- 
cerning textual manipulation by the 1689 publisher. It is also very 
likely that the one substitution in the two versions, ‘‘ore-shadowing”’ 
in 1689 for “‘Oblivions”’ in the MS, reflects an authorial change which 
helps to date the 1689 version as later than the MS version. Since, at 
this point, the 1685 version reads as in the MS, and in several other 
places differs from the MS, it is highly probable that the 1685 version 
is earlier than that in the MS. Upon these suppositions and what little 
we know of the relationship between Davenant and the elder Cotton, 
we can reconstruct a logical development of the versions of the poems. 

We know that Davenant presented a copy of his 1651 Gondibert 
(Books I, II, and part of III) to Cotton’s father with this inscription: 
“For the much Honourd Charles Cotton esquire from Sir your most 
faythfull thankefull and humble servant Wili: Davenant. Tower: 
Decemb: 19th 1651” (McManaway, p. 65, n. 5a). The word “thanke- 


full” implies that Davenant had received some encouragement from 
the elder Cotton, noted for his generosity to poets. Perhaps Davenant 
later felt that a dedicatory poem to his Seventh and Last Canto would 
bring more assistance. 


Evidently, about 1658, Davenant sent a dedicatory poem to the 
elder Cotton, but the poem reached the elder Cotton too late for him 
to reply. The younger Cotton then sent Davenant a reply, a poem 
much like the one later printed with the 1685 Seventh and Last Canto. 
The very language of the poem so carefully echoes the language of the 
first nine stanzas of the 1685 Gondibert as to show almost unmistakably 
that Cotton, while writing his poem, was following, nearly line by 
line, a poem by Davenant, the one now found in the 1689 Poems. Be- 
sides, Cotton’s poem possesses an elegiac tone, perhaps caused by the 
recent death of his father. 
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Davenant, upon receiving Cotton’s poem, preserved a copy of it. 
He may even have written the poem in a MS, one which became the 
fair copy for the 1685 publication. Certainly, then, at this time Dave- 
nant incorporated the poem he had sent to the elder Cotton into the 
opening of his Seventh and Last Canto and replaced it with the ab- 
breviated statement: “ Dedicated to Charles Cotton, Esq.” 

At some point, after making several revisions., Charles Cotton had 
his ‘‘Answer”’ copied into the Derby MS. And even later, he made one 
final change in the poem, ‘‘Oblivions” to “‘ore-shadowing.” This last 
version of his poem was copied into a MS, later than the Derby MS, 
but one which also contained the Davenant poem to the elder Cotton. 
This later MS, now lost, became the fair copy for the 1689 Poems. 

Though the argument for the actual existence of an original ded- 
icatory poem to the elder Cotton may seem somewhat involved, the 
results of such an argument are important for problems concerning 
Davenant’s Gondibert. This study of the dedicatory poems to the 
Gondibert fragment helps, beyond reasonable doubt, to authenticate 
the Seventh and Last Canto as Davenant’s and suggests that he was at 
work on the seventh canto sometime about 1658. The study also frees 
the publisher of the 1689 Poems from the implications of fabrication 
and textual tinkering. 





HAWTHORNE’S MIND AND ART IN “THE 
HOLLOW OF THE THREE HILLS” 


Clinton S. Burhans, Jr., Michigan State University 


For a number of reasons, Hawthorne’s “The Hollow of the Three 
Hills’”’ deserves a fuller measure of attention than it has so far received. 
One of his earliest stories, it appeared in the Salem Gazette on Novem- 
ber 12, 1830. Hyatt Waggoner’ suggests that Hawthorne probably 
wrote it “just about the time of his graduation from college” (p. 36) in 
1825. Significantly, Hawthorne himself had an especial regard for the 
story, and of his early writings published in the Gazette, it is the only 
one which he reprinted in Twice-Told Tales. ‘‘The Hollow of the Three 
Hills” is therefore important as a starting point in studying the de- 
velopment of Hawthorne’s thought and art; and in this respect, the 
story has interest and significance far out of proportion to its brevity, 
for it makes evident in the inceptive years of Hawthorne’s writing 
many of the influences, the methods, and the principal theme which 
characterize his subsequent work. Classicism, Christianity, Gothicism, 
Puritanism, New England tradition, symbolism, allegory, the use of 
color and sound, and the nature and effects of evil and sin—all fuse 
into a highly effective story which is not only a reflection of Haw- 
thorne’s artistry, but also a projection of his moral and spiritual pre- 
occupation with evil and sin. 

Both in length and incident, ““The Hollow of the Three Hills’’ is 
slight; yet, as in so much of Hawthorne’s writing, a scene is vividly 
pictured in which little happens but much is revealed. To a hollow be- 
tween three hills comes a lady at sunset to meet a witch who conjures 
up three visions which disclose to the lady the effect on her parents, 
husband, and child of her adultery and subsequent flight from home. 
Hawthorne does not state explicitly that her sin is adultery; as Ran- 
dall Stewart observes, “with external, overt acts of a sinful nature, 


' Several critics and scholars have praised “The Hollow of the Three Hills” and 
have pointed in a general way to its significance in relationship to Hawthorne’s other 
work. Among these are Hyatt Waggoner, Hawthorne: A Critical Study (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955), p. 36; William Bysshe Stein, Hawthorne’s Faust: A Study of the Devil 
Archetype (Gainesville, Florida, 1953), p. 6; Leland Schubert, Hawthorne, the Artist: 
Fine-Art Devices in Fiction (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 176; and Robert Cantwell, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: The American Years (New York, 1948), p. 386. I will include in the text 
subsequent page references to these and to the other works cited in footnotes. 
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Hawthorne has very little to do.” But he does describe the lady as ‘“‘a 
wife who had broken her holiest vows,’ and in a complex pattern of 
symbolism, he leaves no doubt of the act around which the story cen- 
ters. 

It is here, in his symbols and in the intensity with which he lights 
them, that he is so signally effective in this generally allegorical tale. 
“Both allegory and symbolism can arise from the same kind of think- 
ing,” F. O. Matthiessen says,‘ and if ‘““The Hollow of the Three Hills” 
is basically an allegory of the consciousness of sin and its retribution, it 
avoids the unearthly diffuseness of so many of Hawthorne’s tales pre- 
cisely because the allegory arises from a fusion of symbols which, how- 
ever subtly evocative, retain a recognizable concreteness. Thus, Haw- 
thorne avoids the trap into which he later so frequently fell, in which, 
as Matthiessen puts it, “‘the abstract, the idea, is often of greater in- 
terest than its concrete expression” (p. 250). 

This perfectly realized symbolism involves all the other elements 
of the story and is the principal factor in their fusion into the single 
dominating concept and mood through which the story far transcends 
in implication and intensity its slight narrative limits. From the be- 
ginning Hawthorne works in fundamentally symbolic terms: “two 
persons met together at an appointed hour and place,” he writes, and 
his use of the neuter permits him to emphasize differences between the 
two without interference from a prior reference to a similarity of sex. 
This emphasis becomes evident when he goes on to say that “one was 
a lady, graceful in form and fair of feature” and “the other was an 
ancient and meanly-dressed woman, of ill-favored aspect.”” Though 
these “‘two persons” are alike in sex, he is careful to point out that one 
is a “lady” and the other a ‘“‘woman.” Moreover, the former is “‘pale 
and troubled, and smitten with an untimely blight in what should 
have been the fullest bloom of her years.”” The latter is “‘so withered, 
shrunken, and decrepit, that even the space since she began to decay 
must have exceeded the ordinary term of human existence,” words 
which imply supernaturalism and witchcraft. A symbolic intent seems 
clear: the first of these ‘‘two persons” is a “‘lady”’ who, for some reason, 
has fallen from a former condition, a fall indicated by the conjunction 

? Randall Stewart, ed., The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
Haven, 1933), p. Lxxii. 

3 Quotations from “The Hollow of the Three Hills” are from The Complete Novels 
and Selected Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York: Modern Library, 1937), pp. 


941-44. 
*F.O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1954), pp. 248-49. 
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of her marred form and feature with her coming to the gloomy hollow 
to meet such an evil, witchlike old woman. 

Thus far, there is no indication of the lady’s sin, and for this 
Hawthorne develops a second symbolic pattern. The lady meets the 
old woman in a hollow whose description seems not only to possess 
sexual significance but also to symbolize the effects of unholy passion, 
reflecting the nature of the transgression which has caused the lady’s 
“untimely blight” and brought her to the hollow, and foreshadowing 
as well the imminent retribution which awaits her there. 

The hollow itself is void of growth, but “dwarf pines... partly 
fringed the outer verge.’ It is “‘of such depth that a stately cedar 
might but just be visible above the sides,” and by so describing the 
hollow in terms which suggest female anatomy and adding what 
seems clearly to be a phallic symbol, Hawthorne defines graphically 
the nature of the lady’s sin. (That he was consciously using such sym- 
bolism at this time is suggested by at least two other contemporary 
stories, “Alice Doane’s Appeal” and “The Maypole of Merry 
Mount.”’) Nor is this all: the cedar gains further symbolic value be- 
cause it is only hypothetical. Hawthorne declares that no tree actu- 
ally grows there, that all within the hollow is dead and decaying; and 
with this context of sterility, which is emphasized by the colors in the 
hollow, he implies that the lady has been deserted by her lover and 
that their relationship has been unholy and fruitless. 

Although the lady’s sin and something of what it has cost her are 
now disclosed, there is no suggestion of the ultimate retribution to- 
ward which the story inexorably moves; and in a third pattern of 
symbolism, Hawthorne reflects this punishment in a theological con- 
text in which the hollow and the three hills above it apparently sym- 
bolize Hell and the transcendent and omnipotent Trinity. Not only is 
the hollow a symbol of the nature of the lady’s sin, it is also the place 
in which she suffers the full penalties of that sin. The aged witch finds 
the hollow pleasant and congenial, and Hawthorne is careful to point 
out that here, “no mortal could observe them.” Nothing alive or 
beautiful grows in the hollow, nothing “but the brown grass of 
October, and here and there a tree trunk that had fallen long ago, and 
lay mouldering with no green successor from its roots. One of these 
masses of decaying wood, formerly a majestic oak, rested close beside 
a pool of green and sluggish water at the bottom of the basin.” 

Linking the hollow directly to Hades with a Satanic ritual related 
to the Black Mass tradition, Hawthorne declares that “such scenes as 
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this (so gray tradition tells) were once the resort of the Power of Evil 
and his plighted subjects; and here, at midnight or on the dim verge of 
evening, they were said to stand round the mantling pool, disturbing 
its putrid waters in the performance of an impious baptismal rite.” 
Like Satan and his “plighted subjects,” the lady and the old witch 
meet in this mouldering and foreboding hollow in the hour between 
sunset and dark, ‘‘on the dim verge of evening.” Like the rites of 
Satan and his minions, too, their actions suggest baptism, a baptism in 
evil. After seating herself on the trunk of a fallen tree, the witch tells 
the lady to kneel; the lady “hesitated a moment, but the anxiety that 
had long been kindling burned fiercely up within her. As she knelt 
down, the border of her garment was dipped into the pool; she laid her 
forehead on the old woman’s knees, and the latter drew a cloak about 
the lady’s face, so that she was in darkness.” 

As the visions conjured up by the Satanic old crone proceed, Haw- 
thorne continues to depict the hollow and what is occurring within it 
in terms which suggest Hell, thereby providing a context of ultimate 
spiritual retribution for the immediate punishment inflicted on the 
lady by the visions. When the lady’s parents are revealed, he points 
out that “those strangers appeared not to stand in the hollow depth 
between the three hills.” They are strangers in this place; theirs is 
neither the sin nor its ultimate punishment. The second vision begins 
with ‘the monotonous words of a prayer that was not meant to be ac- 
ceptable in heaven.” In the third vision, as ‘‘that evil woman began to 
weave her spell,” the three hills are tinged with the last golden light of 
sunset, ‘but deep shades obscured the hollow and the pool, as if 
sombre night were rising thence to overspread the world.” And at the 
end, “‘when the old woman stirred the kneeling lady, she lifted not her 
head,” indicating that the knowledge of what she has done to her 
family has exacted from the lady the extreme penalty for her trans- 
gression. The wages of sin is death, and “ ‘here has been a sweet 
hour’s sport!’ said the withered crone, chuckling to herself,” exulting, 
like Satan over a vanquished sinner. 

If the hollow, in this third pattern of symbolism, represents Hell, 
the three hills above apparently symbolize the Trinity—significantly, 
the point of view of the reader is always below in the hollow rather 
than above on the three remote and inviolate hills. Though the hollow 
is between them, they seem somehow transcendent; they stand ‘“‘near 
each other,” and though all within the hollow is death and decay, 
“dwarf pines were numerous upon the hills.’”” Throughout the story, 
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the three hills are tinged with golden light, and what little illumina- 
tion reaches the dark and evil depths of the hollow is but a “paler 
tint” reflected from their sides. Hawthorne consistently emphasizes 
the Trinitarian aspect of these hills; only twice does he refer to them 
without the qualifying “three,” and the “three hills” becomes a 
leitmotiv which dominates the story. In addition to and reinforcing 
this Christian symbol, the three hills suggest an almost classical sense 
of nemesis; trembling in the gloomy bottom of the hollow, the lady 
“cast her eyes upward to the verge of the basin, as if meditating to re- 
turn with her purpose unaccomplished. But it was not so ordained.” 
The lady’s punishment is ordained of Heaven to be death in a Hell of 
her own making. 

While Hawthorne develops the allegory of ““The Hollow of the 
Three Hills” through this complex symbolism, he extends and intensi- 
fies his theme in several effective ways. The story has a neatness and 
balance which not only contribute much to its effect but also suggest 
that Hawthorne was considerably influenced by his recent classical 
studies at Bowdoin College. There are no narrative superfluities; one 
action occurs in one place and in one short period between sunset and 
early dark, and nothing happens or is described which does not con- 
tribute vitally to the total impression which Hawthorne seeks to 
create. In the visions evoked by the old witch, he conveys the back- 
ground details essential to an understanding of the lady’s sin and 
punishment, but he uses sound so ingeniously in these visions that 
each one functions within rather than outside the strict unities of the 
narrative framework. And by combining these visions with an austere 
narrative economy and discipline, he blends an effective compression 
and intensity with a wide narrative extension. 

“The light in Hawthorne,” declares Richard Fogle in Hawthorne’s 
Fiction: The Light and the Dark, “‘is clarity of design. He has a classic 
balance.’ Leland Schubert remarks on the same quality in Haw- 
thorne’s writing: “he prefers Gothic to classic and neo-classic architec- 
ture and sculpture, as we can see from the note-books. . . . Neverthe- 
less, he does use a formal, almost classic, structure in some of his tales, 
and in the note-books he seems to admire with a kind of awe triptychs 
and the three-part clerestory windows which he saw in so many 
cathedrals” (p. 16). It is this tripartite design which he employs in 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills”: three hills, three visions conjured up 


5 Richard Harter Fogle, Hawthorne’s Fiction: The Light and The Dark (Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1952), p. 4. 
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by the old witch, and three patterns of symbolism. This structure 
gives the story a consistent balance and a symmetrical completeness 
which accentuate its theme of sin and inevitable punishment. 

Equally integral to this theme is its setting. A variety of elements 
are purposefully combined to achieve a remarkable effectiveness in a 
single dominating mood. The three hills reflect the Christian concept 
of the Trinity; the gloom and the terror, the mouldering tree trunks 
and the putrid pool with their sense of decay and death, and the over- 
tones of magic and supernaturalism stem, in part, at least, from 
Hawthorne’s reading in the Gothic romances; the suggestion of a 
Satanic covenant and worship is related to his interest in the Faust 
myth;* and the old witch seems obviously drawn from his interest in 
New England history and tradition. Diverse in origin as these sources 
are, Hawthorne has carefully selected elements from each which are 
linked by their relationship to his central problem of sin and retribu- 
tion; together they evoke an impressive unity of tone, a somber at- 
mosphere of degradation which is a dark and fitting stage for the pun- 
ishment of a sinful and desperate soul. Of this story it can be said, as 
Fogle remarks of “‘Endicott and the Red Cross,” that “the focus of 
meaning and the focus of setting are one”’ (p. 8). 

In heightening his theme through the narrative framework and the 
setting and through the unified and intense mood which they combine 
to create, Hawthorne uses color and sound in a chiaroscuro technique 
strikingly effective in placing the lady’s sin and its retribution within a 
context of sterility, dull hopelessness, and horror. This technique he 
also uses to describe the visions which suggest the nature of her sin and 
reveal its effects on her family. 

Schubert points out that Hawthorne “loved colors, and. . . liked 
pictures just for the sake of pictures. . . . He liked all colors, particu- 
larly red, and he filled his stories with glowing hues, even though 
sombre tones seem to prevail. . .. He uses color for descriptive pur- 
poses; but it is a means and not an end. ... Color is more to Haw- 
thorne than mere pigment for the painting of a description. . . . It is 


® Stein feels that this story and “Alice Doane’s Appeal” “exhibit Hawthorne mov- 
ing more confidently among Faustian materials” (p. 55). As Randall Stewart says, 
Stein “has hit upon a unifying formula which proves to be immensely rewarding” 
(American Literature, xxv (Jan., 1954), 506-507); certainly, this is true of “The 
Hollow of the Three Hills.’’ Stein considers it a tale in which “the idea of the binding 
compact with the devil merges with the woman’s morbid preoccupation with the 
effects of her sin to offer a symbolic interpretation of the nature and operation of evil 
in the human mind” (p. 57). 
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an emotional element rather than merely a descriptive one” (pp. 95- 
97). Certainly this is true of his writing generally, and it is remarkable 
that even in so early a story his artistry in using color as a principal 
source of emotional effect is already distinctive. 

There is color in the hollow and on the hills above, but not color 
which pleases the sight and enlivens the heart; instead, there are 
“brown grass,” “green and sluggish water,” “‘the chill beauty of an 
autumnal sunset . . . gilding the three hill-tops, whence a paler tint 
stole down their sides,” “gray locks,” “gray heads,” and “the golden 
skirts of day... yet lingering upon the hills, but deep shades ob- 
scured the hollow and the pool”—a chiaroscuro scene in which dimly 
lighted foreground objects emerge gradually from a somberly shaded 
background. By this calculated selection and control of color in a pat- 
tern of light and shade, Hawthorne evokes only those emotions di- 
rectly conducive to his theme—the horror of sin, the hopelessness of 
remorse, and the despair of inexorable retribution. 

With an ingenious adaptation of this chiaroscuro technique to the 
process of associative suggestion, he uses sound as the central element 
in the visions which fill in the background of his narrative. Each of the 
three visions emerges gradually from the shadowy muttering of the 
old witch into a selective focus on a succession of specific sounds which 
convey a particular consequence of the lady’s sin, not by directly 
stating it but by evoking its emotional context. The vision then fades 
into the dark background of the natural setting by an associative proc- 
ess in which the sounds of the visions suggest and become the sounds 
of the hollow. In the first of these, for example, the lady’s parents ap- 
pear: 


” 46 


> 66 


she heard the muttered words of prayer . . . Other voices .. . mingling with 
the accents of the prayer. At first the words were faint and indistinct, not 
rendered so by distance, but rather resembling the dim pages of a book which 
we strive to read by an imperfect and gradually brightening light. In such a 
manner, as the prayer proceeded, did those voices strengthen upon the ear; 
till at length the petition ended, and the conversation of an aged man, and 
of a woman broken and decayed like himself, became distinctly audible to 
the lady as she knelt .. . Their voices were encompassed and reechoed by 
the walls of a chamber, the windows of which were rattling in the breeze; 
the regular vibration of a clock, the crackling of a fire, and the tinkling of the 
embers as they fell among the ashes, rendered the scene almost as vivid as if 
painted to the eye. 


The vision of the lady’s parents and their lonely misery flickers into 
focus but soon shifts and fades into the natural setting: ‘‘in the midst 
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of their talk their voices seemed to melt into the sound of the wind 
sweeping mournfully among the autumn leaves.” 

In this and in the following two visions sound is the dominant ele- 
ment and the means whereby Hawthorne, while using the visions to 
reveal the essential background details of his story and to intensify its 
mood of retribution, keeps the reader’s attention consistently cen- 
tered within the hollow. By his use of color and sound he effects a 
narrative extension without violating the structural unities of his 
story and sustains a mood of chill gloom and somber despair. Thus, 
while the symbols in the story retain a sufficient concreteness to con- 
tribute to an effective allegory, the emotional impact of the abstract 
qualities they suggest is skillfully heightened. “In his pages,’’ Mat- 
thiessen points out, ‘‘abstractions can take on, not exactly flesh and 
blood, but enough intensity to make them imaginatively alive” (p. 
245). 

In “The Hollow of the Three Hills,” then, as in his major works, 
Hawthorne develops and heightens his theme in a variety of ways, and 
it is significant that his early writing so abundantly foreshadows the 
qualities of his mature work. Symbolism, narrative design, setting, 
mood, color, and sound all fuse in this allegory to express with pointed 
impact the theme which dominates Hawthorne’s thought and art: the 
nature, function, and effects of evil and sin in human life. Technically, 
this early story vividly supports Hyatt Waggoner’s belief that ‘‘Haw- 
thorne achieved aesthetic control of his materials in the years between 
1825 and about 1831” (p. 53). Thematically, it is important because, 
with other stories written in this period, it marks the beginning of that 
long and constantly deepening and broadening exploration of the 
problem of sin and evil, and because it reveals his characteristic man- 
ner of dealing with this central concern. 

However one reads the story, Hawthorne’s vision of sin is neither 
profound nor extensive. Whether we are seeing what the lady imagines 
have been the results of her sin or what has actually happened, this 
account of one who is punished with misery and death for having 
sinned has relatively little extension into the broader aspects of such 
sin. There is, of course, the Faustian element of the lady’s compound- 
ing her transgression by giving up her soul in return for the visions of 
her family, but Hawthorne does no more than imply this aspect of her 
sin. There is also a possible intimation of the psychology of soul- 
searching remorse and expiation for sin which later evolves into the 
portrait of the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale. Hawthorne’s concern 
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with the lady’s sin and punishment has none of the probing into the 
hereditary sources of evil of The House of the Seven Gables; little of the 
ambiguity of evil of ‘The Minister’s Black Veil’; nothing of the re- 
demption from sin of The Scarlet Letter ; no searching into its educative 
effects as in “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” and The Marble Faun; 
and nothing of the insight into the ultimate nature of sin and its uni- 
versal implications which characterizes “The Birthmark,” “‘Rappac- 
cini’s Daughter,”’ and “Ethan Brand.” On the other hand, because it 
is none of these things, “The Hollow of the Three Hills” provides a 
valuable point of departure for tracing their evolution; and if this 
story is significant technically for what he does in it, it is equally im- 
portant thematically for what he does not do. 

Useful as it is in this sense, ‘‘The Hollow of the Three Hills” is even 
more valuable for what it reflects of the nature and function of Haw- 
thorne’s mind at the outset of his writing career. When the story is re- 
lated to the rest of his works, it becomes apparent not only that he is 
dealing here with the problem which is central to his thought and art 
but also that his mental process in dealing with it is characteristic of 
all his writing. ‘‘The Hollow of the Three Hills” is an embodiment of 
that mental process; on its deepest level, the story reflects not the con- 
sciousness of its sinful lady but Hawthorne’s own mind as it responds 
to his sense of sin in characteristically imaginative rather than rati- 


ocinative terms. Pointing to this quality of Hawthorne’s mind gen- 
erally, Matthiessen says: 


Hawthorne was never inclined to the metaphysical speculation that absorbed 
Melville in his efforts to express the human tragedy involved in the doctrine 
of “innate depravity” that he had inherited from his Presbyterian youth. 
Nevertheless, Hawthorne could not help being interested in ideas, if only on 
the level of meditation. He typified the process from which his art arose by 
describing what he found in the symbolical letter A. His attention had first 
fixed upon its possibilities when giving an account of various punishments 
inflicted in “Endicott and the Red Cross” (1837). But a dozen years later 
when he purported to have found an actual letter of scarlet cloth among some 
old documents in the customhouse his imagination pressed further: ‘Cer- 
tainly, there was some deep meaning in it, most worthy of interpretation, 
and which, as it were, streamed forth from the mystic symbol, subtly com- 
municating itself to my sensibilities, but evading the analysis of my mind.” 
(p. 243) 


Preoccupied with the moral and spiritual realities of evil and sin in 
their various manifestations in human consciousness and action, Haw- 
thorne ranges widely, from a specific sin and its immediate conse- 
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quences, as in this tale and in The Scarlet Letter, to the origin and 
nature of sin itself, asin The House of the Seven Gables, ‘‘Ethan Brand,” 
and The Marble Faun. But whatever the aspect of his concern, he 
never develops it in an intellectual exploration or demonstration, 
either metaphysical or imaginative, which is external to its abstract 
and formless intensity within his mind, and which can stand apart in 
aesthetic independence. However he may embody these abstractions 
in symbol and allegory, the result has its fundamental center of inter- 
est not in literary character and action, but in what these project of 
the substance and qualities of Hawthorne’s vision of evil and sin. At 
its worst, such a subjective approach produces a flat unreality and a 
remote diffuseness; at its best it results in subtle evocation and a con- 
vincing imaginative intensity. 

As one of his earliest stories, then, “The Hollow of the Three Hills” 
provides both a logical starting point for studying Hawthorne’s men- 
tal and creative processes and also an example of both at their best. It 
encompasses most of the principal influences which shaped Haw- 
thorne’s thought and writing. It demonstrates fairly conclusively that 
he began as an artist on an unusually high level, and achieved almost 
from the beginning a notable technical facility and mastery. Relatively 
limited in its vision of sin, the story prefigures the subsequent depth 
and complexity of Hawthorne’s preoccupation with this theme; as 
compound of symbol and allegory it manifests a characteristic re- 
sponse to his subject. And, finally, the story is effective in its own 
right; no pale flower ‘that blossomed in too retired a shade,’”’ “The 
Hollow of the Three Hills” is a tone poem in words with compelling, 
imaginative impact. 


7 Nathaniel Hawthorne, Preface to Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne (New York: 
American Writers Series, 1934), p. 23. ‘ 





FURTHER COMMENT ON “MUSIC, WHEN 
SOFT VOICES DIE” 


E. D. Hirsch, Jr., Yale University 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 
Readers of Shelley are permanently indebted to Mr. Irving Massey 
for his article on “‘Music, when soft voices die” (JEGP, wrx [July, 
1960], 430-38). Mr. Massey has proved that Mrs. Shelley took it upon 
herself to reverse the original order of the two stanzas, and he has also, 
at long last, unlocked the meaning of the poem. Mr. Massey, however, 
comes to the conclusion that Mrs. Shelley’s version of the poem (the 
one we have had until now) is actually superior to the poet’s own, and 
this fact, he submits, raises a difficult question: What are we now to do 
with Mrs. Shelley’s well-loved and superior version? 

May I suggest that the answer to Mr. Massey’s question is 
straightforward and unavoidable? We should ruthlessly relegate Mrs. 
Shelley’s unauthorized version to a footnote (this is where Mr. Massey 
seems to think the authentic version belongs), and replace it with 
what Shelley wrote. I do not think a scrupulous editor would answer 
Mr. Massey’s question in any other way. The really disturbing prob- 
lem is raised by the widespread currency of the theoretical misconcep- 
tions which have led a scholar to ask this kind of question in all serious- 
ness. 

It is possible that Mr. Massey was not altogether serious; perhaps 
he was simply expressing a wistful reluctance to discard a poem which 
he considered superior to Shelley’s. (It need not be discarded since it 
belongs in Mrs. Shelley’s collected works, just as Pope’s improvements 
of Donne belong in Pope, or, more pertinently, Rossetti’s Blake in 
Rossetti.) But it is nevertheless disturbing to find a scholar putting 
most critical judgments of poetry on the same level with textual evi- 
dence. Here is another deplorable consequence of critical theories 
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about the certainty of poetic value, the irrelevance of the author’s 
intention, the pre-eminence of the “best” reading, and so on. When 
these doubtful theories are imported into textual questions, a kind of 
thinking results which is not generically different from the kind which 
prompted Bentley to rewrite Paradise Lost. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Massey is not simply asking the textual 
question: Should we, on the basis of his evidence, reverse the order 
of the two stanzas and remove Mrs. Shelley’s misleading title? (The 
answer to this is clearly, yes, since Mrs. Shelley tampered with the 
text only because she misunderstood it.) Mr. Massey’s real question 
is a more startling one: Should we go on misreading the poem as Mrs. 
Shelley did, or should we read it in a way which approximates what 
Shelley probably meant? This has to be the issue which Mr. Massey 
raises, since a mere reversal of the stanzas would not fundamentally 
alter the key meaning which he has deduced from Shelley’s cancella- 
tions. In other words, when poetic value is the issue do the facts 
really matter? Mr. Massey, with a touch of irony, seems to imply that 
we would all be better off if he had never written his article. I prefer to 
assume that Mr. Massey on mature consideration would repudiate 
these notions which have nothing to do with the substance of his genu- 
ine contribution. He has brought us closer to Shelley’s meaning—the 
only normative and universally admissible meaning of the text. 

Ironically, and not surprisingly, Shelley’s meaning is demonstrably 
better than Mrs. Shelley’s misreading. This judgment, of course, has 
nothing to do with the theoretical question as to which reading we 
should accept. Nevertheless, we must admit that the poem never made 
satisfactory sense in its published form. There has always been a crux 
in the lines: 


And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


Given Mrs. Shelley’s title, “To ————,” it has always been necessary 
to interpret the lines more or less like this (I quote Mr. Massey): “‘her 
[the beloved’s] memory has been chosen by Love as the appropriate 
bed on which to rest.” Although Mr. Massey thinks this is a better 
figure than the one Shelley intended, it is not one which we can 
properly infer from the words of the text. The only way we can derive 
“her memory” from “thy thoughts, when thou art gone” is to read the 
phrase “thy thoughts” as though it were the phrase “‘thoughts about 
thee.”” But such a dislocation does not conform to standard English, 
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and it does not conform to the English Shelley wrote. Indeed, the 
phrase, “thy thoughts, when thou art gone” remained a puzzle until 
Mr. Massey showed us that it referred to the poet’s own thoughts. 
These, embodied in his verses, will become the rose leaves on which 
Love will slumber when the poet himself is dead. 


After that stroke of illumination, it becomes clear—even on aesthet- 
ic grounds—that the stanzas should be reversed to conform with what 
Shelley wrote. For although Mr. Massey considers the music and the 
odors of the final stanza to be anticlimactic analogues to the main 
thought, these images actually develop the main thought and bring it 
toa climax. They show how Love will be preserved through the agency 


of Shelley’s poetry. His verses, like music, will vibrate in our memory 
when his own soft voice has died. (The poet’s thoughts constitute the 
real subject of the stanza, not the images which symbolize them.) And 
just as sweet odors live in our memory because they have kindled our 
sense, so love will live in us, Shelley’s readers, because his thoughts 
will quicken us to feel Love. The motif of “‘quickening”’ is familiar 
enough: 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
So Love was to live in us long after the poet himself was gone. But the 
poet’s quickening thoughts have been a long time coming to us. 
Theoretical questions aside, we must be grateful to Mr. Massey for 
giving us these rose leaves as Shelley formed them. 
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THE LONDON STAGE, 1660-1800: A CALENDAR OF PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND AFTERPIECES, TOGETHER WITH CAsTs, Box-RECEIPTS, AND CON- 
TEMPORARY COMMENT, COMPILED FROM THE PLAYBILLS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND THEATRICAL DIARIES OF THE PERIOD. Part 2: 1700-1729. Edited by 
Emmett L. Avery. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1960. 
Vol. 1, pp. clxxvii+460+clxxix—cexii (index); Vol. 11, pp. xiv+461- 
1044+xv-xliii. 8 plates in each volume. $25 each volume. 


In his brief prefatory statement Professor Avery remarks that “over twenty 
years of research in the annals of the London stage have produced this work 
in its breadth of scope as well as its fullness of detail,” and every receiver will 
agree, I trust, that “breadth of scope’’ and “fullness of detail” are here to a 
degree that will make The London Stage, of which the present two volumes 
are the first to be published, a definitive reference work. Indeed, the full title 
of the undertaking is accurately indicative of the enormous store of in- 
formation awaiting the user. I stress the fact, to which I will return later, 
that these volumes, and those to be edited by William van Lennep (Part 1: 
(1600-1700), Arthur H. Scouten (Part 3: 1729-1747), George W. Stone, Jr. 
(Part 4: 1747-1776), and C. Beecher Hogan (Part 5: 1776-1800), are reference 
tools, not books for the browser with a part of an hour to dispose of in some 
painless fashion. The theatre enthusiast may find material for pleasurable 
reading in the long (170 pp.) and excellent introduction by Professor Avery; 
even the unenthusiastic will find certain parts of the introduction good read- 
ing. I liked particularly the section on “‘Actors and Acting” (pp. cxxi—cxxix) 
as well as stray items from here and there. I was, for example, intrigued to 
learn about a young gentlewoman whose stage specialty was turning “round 
upon one foot 300 times, and as she is turning fixes 12 Swords points about 
her, 2 to her Eyes, 2 to her Eye-lashes, 2 to her Eye-brows, 2 to her Nose, 
2 to her Lips, and 2 to her Breasts, etc.’’ (p. cxliii). The various sections on the 
business and financial aspects of the theatre in London are especially rich in 
details unknown to all but the specialists. Under the section titled “Dis- 
bursements” I was, for some reason still mysterious to me, delighted to be 
informed about the various taxes paid by the theatres (pp. lxiii-lxiv). In- 
formation, new and old, about the capacity of the various theatres, on the 
acting booths at fairs, on the extent of control wielded by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, on the precautions taken against the outbreak of fires, on royal grants 
to the theatres, on the general pattern of English opera, on stage properties 
all these caught my attention, and there is, of course, much, much more. 
The concluding section, ““The Course of Contemporary Criticism,” disap- 
pointed me somewhat, largely because of the decision to omit “individual 
judgments—the comments in journals, diaries, and letters’? because they 
“did not appear in print during the period covered by this study” (p. clxx). 
The judgments of individuals who went to the theatres and recorded their 
approval or disapproval and the reasons for their reactions are, to my mind, 
uniquely valuable. The fact that their comments were not printed in this 
period seems irrelevant. 
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There is not much that I can criticize in the general introduction, al- 
though there are a few scraps of information, generally well known, that 
might have been used. Professor Avery occasionally goes outside the strict 
limits of his period, 1700-1729, for information and I propose to do the same in 
one or two of my suggestions. On page cxlviii the editor writes that “Generally 
speaking, little evidence exists of genuine commissioning of plays,” and I think 
it apropos to mention Congreve’s promise to provide Betterton and his 
Lincoln Inn Fields company one new play a year. Similarly, I would invoke 
the Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope Three Hours After Marriage in the discussion 
of Colley Cibber’s “brusque dismissal of an author’s hopes” (p. cl) and 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, even though published in 1671, in the 
section on ‘‘Rehearsals” (pp. cliii-clvi). And under the section on ‘The Pre- 
miere” I should probably want to avail myself of the account of the premiere 
of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera that I know from the McMillan and Jones anthology 
of Restoration and eighteenth-century drama. In this version, the uncertainty 
about the outcome of the ballad-opera is said to have dissolved with Mrs. 
Fenton’s singing ‘“O ponder well” (I.x). These are, I repeat, suggestions, 
rather than accusations that the editor has been neglectful. 

In addition to the general introduction there is a brief, generally a one- 
or two-page, introduction before the calendar for each season is presented. 
The “known personnel” for the principal playhouses are listed as well as any 
facts of peculiar relevance for that particular theatrical season. The entries 
in the calendar consist of the day of the week, the date of the month, and the 
theatre—in the margin. The main entry contains the name of the play, opera, 
farce, or the words “Concert,’”’ ““Musical Entertainment,” etc.; the cast, 
when known; the information that there was an afterpiece, or singing, or 
dancing, or some combination of these, sometimes with titles; and, usually, 
some comment, either from a preface, newspaper, diary, letter, or, in brackets, 
by the editor. All in all, this is a remarkable piece of editing for which Pro- 
fessor Avery and, in anticipation of their parts in the project, his fellow editors 
are greatly to be congratulated. 

Since the two volumes being reviewed are the first to be published, the 
editors of the other four parts and the staff of the Southern Illinois University 
Press may wish, if there is yet time and if the suggestions I am about to make 
strike them as useful, to make some changes. I would, first of all, call the 
attention of the Press to the paper used in the edition. In my capacity as 
reviewer I made many marginal comments and marks, and found, when there 
was necessity to erase some of these for one reason or another, that the paper 
did not take at all kindly to erasures and that the print erased as easily as the 
adjacent pencil markings. The result was either an ugly worn spot or a hole 
in the paper and the loss of a few letters of print. Surely, a volume selling for 
twenty-five dollars, a volume that scholars will mark up extensively and in 
whose marginal notes they may want to make erasures, should be printed on 
paper that will allow this kind of usage. The other objection that I have to 
these handsome volumes—they are that—concerns the materials selected for 
reproduction in plates. Volume 1 has eight plates: the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket; the Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Garden; a benefit ticket; playbills 
from the London newspapers; and four plates devoted to extracts from a 
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MS. Collection of Wardrobe and Property Bills, Drury Lane. These last allow 
us to see MS notes on the costs for inserting play notices in the Daily Courant, 
for renting stage properties, for cleaning and mending feathers and costumes, 
and for refurbishing and redecorating seats and boxes. All of this information 
is welcome, but why not leave it in its proper place in the introduction, where 
most of it appears? Why lavish six plates (there are two more in Volume 11), 
or even one for that matter, on somebody’s manuscript jottings? I have 
observed the following typographical errors: page Ixxxii, “aflat” for “a flat”; 
page cxv, the period at the end of the third sentence of the last paragraph 
should be a question mark; page cxvii, ‘‘one playhouses”’ for “‘one playhouse”’; 
page 156, ‘“Bisings” for “Risings”; page 386, ““Anatomish”’ for ‘“‘Anatomist.”’ 
On pages 300, 321, and clxxxix I am fairly sure that “ful” in the song title 
“Del fallo ful camin” should be “sul,” Italian for ‘‘on”; there is no word 
“ful” in Italian. If the error was transcribed from the playbill or notice of 
some kind the editor should have noted his recognition of it as an error. Errors 
in the index I reserve for later treatment. 

A work of this kind invites a ‘‘How would I have done it?” attitude, and 
in what follows, the reader must hold in mind the fact that it will doubtless be 
generations before this project is attempted again and that, therefore, it 
should offer as much help as possible to the user. This remark is prompted by 
my observation in a careful scrutiny of Volume 1 that there is much informa- 
tion of various kinds whose presence is unsuspected and whose value, however 
slight, is virtually lost because it is unindexed. On the other hand, there is 
information in the index which could conceivably be of more than slight 
value to the user if it were so disposed as to be recognizable for what it is. 
As an example of the first let me cite the recorded presence of foreign digni- 
taries, usually in some ambassadorial capacity in England, at the theatre. 
There is a procession of highly intriguing names, probably known to and 
possibly of value to historians, marching through the pages of this calendar. 
But they are unindexed—unless they happen to be mentioned in the text, 
not in the footnotes, of the general introduction. I pass by Don Bartolome 
Bernalte Maruso and his nephew Don Juan Bernalte de los Cavellos (p. 29) 
and others to focus attention on his Excellency Hamet Ben Hamet Cardenas, 
Ambassador from the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, for whose “‘entertain- 
ment” The British Enchanters was put on in May, 1706 (p. 125), The Comical 
History of Don Quixote in August, 1706 (p. 128), a play and a concert in 
October and November of the same year, and whose presence is not noted 
again until July, 1707 (p. 149), when The Lancashire Witches was selected for 
his entertainment. Something, I assume, happened to Cardenas, for on Sat- 
urday, October 9, 1708, Othello was performed “for the Entertainment of his 
Excellency Don Joseph Dias, Ambassador from the Emperor of Morocco, 
lately arriv’d” (p. 178). Dias went to the theatre again, at least officially, in 
June, 17009, but his name is missing in May, 1710, when King Henry the Fourth, 
possibly thought more suitable than Othello, was performed for the Emperor 
of Morocco’s Minister, the Royal Messenger, and “their Attendants in their 
several habits.”’ The preceding month, incidentally, the “Four Indian Kings 
lately arriv’d from America” were entertained, and doubtless furnished enter- 
tainment for the curious, at the two principal playhouses. In April, 1714, 
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there is a new ambassador from Morocco (p. 319). I find all this and the 
presence of dignitaries from Russia and elsewhere noteworthy and deprecate 
the absence of any reference to them in the index. I might add that I should 
like at least to know who Cavendish Weedon, Esq., not important enough for 
the DNB, was and, possibly, how and why he undertook an entertainment 
for the ‘Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Honourable House of Com- 
mons” in January, 1702 (p. 18 and see p. 20). And since I am being captious, 
I think Professor Avery, who sometimes quotes a dozen lines or more in his 
“comment” in the Calendar (see p. 9, for example), might have given the 
reader some hint as to what is contained in a reference to the Calendar of the 
Inner Temple Records, III, 424 (p. 201), and to the same work later on (p. 
387). The reader who does not have access to these Records is unnecessarily 
tantalized. 

The real test of the usefulness of these volumes lies in the index. I regret 
the decision to omit certain areas of information. Thus, only the names of 
actors, dancers, musicians, librettists, composers, and singers who are men- 
tioned in the general introduction or the introductions preceding each theat- 
rical season in the calendar of performances, or who can be identified with 
a specific work with a title in the calendar, are indexed. Students who wish 
to ascertain the popularity of a particular musician, dancer, singer, or actor 
can find out how many times he performed by looking at the list of theatrical 
personnel for each one of the thirty years concerned in these volumes and 
then by turning the pages of the calendars for each of these years and counting 
the number of times his man appeared. It is not enough to say that the index 
is already a long one; it should be longer, fuller. At the very least, these 
performers should be indexed with a notation indicating the theatre or 
theatres in which they performed and the theatrical seasons in which they 
were active. Since many of the performers tended to stay with one company 
at one theatre year after year, an entry might look something like this: 
Johnson, Ben (L.1.F) 1711-1717 (or, say, 1711-14, 16-17). While this is 
little enough, if I want desperately enough to know what parts in what 
plays Johnson had I have a chance of finding out by turning over a limited 
number of pages—providing he appears in the cast lists. Recently I had 
occasion to inquire of Professor George W. Stone, Jr., about certain Italian 
singers active in mid-eighteenth century, and he was able to give me some 
information concerning them. Had these obscure singers been active in the 
period 1700-1729 I should not have been able to find them in the index 
to these volumes. In like fashion, it is impossible to tell from the index how 
many times any given play or opera was performed in this thirty-year period. 
This is so for two reasons: first, the failure to distinguish in the index an 
entry that marks a performance from one that simply records a mention of 
the piece in question and, second, the failure to indicate after each entry the 
number of times, if more than once, a performance is repeated on the same 
page of the calendar. It would have been so easy and so much more valuable 
if a series of entries under the title of any play had been made to read, for 
example: 12, 14 (3), 23, 33, 47 (6), 48. Here one could see, given the proper 
information in a headnote to the index, that one performance had been noted 
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on pages 12 and 23, three on page 14, six on page 47, and that there had been 
references to the play on pages 33 and 48. 

While there are many entries under the name of Henry Purcell in the 
index to Volume I, they are only to works identifiable by name. The decision 
to exclude the appearances of Purcell’s music in the calendar simply because 
the pieces were unnamed makes it impossible to gauge with any accuracy 
the more nearly precise extent of his popularity. Here, of course, I am merely 
repeating my dissatisfaction with one of Professor Avery’s editorial decisions. 
But the entries under Purcell, selected by me as one of the tests of the ac- 
curacy and usefulness of the index, show how unreliable the index is. Let me 
interpose here the information that no book on Purcell is included in a pre- 
liminary “List of References,” i.e., of “works most frequently used.” As a 
result the index does not cross reference under Purcell the appearances in the 
calendar of many of the plays for which he wrote music. “The Frost Music” 
from King Arthur is indexed under Purcell, but five entries for King Arthur 
(pp. 52, 119, 120, 246 and 249) with the music by Purcell do not appear 
under his name. The same is true for three entries for the music for The Fairy 
Queen (pp. 52, 246 and 249), eight for Bonduca (pp. 52, 117, 118, 135, 364, 
365, 407 and 408), one for Amphitryon (p. 94), six for Oedipus (pp. 85, 87, 
159, 160, 374 and 376), eight for Don John, or The Libertine Destroy’d (pp. 
67, 87, 112, 132, 159, 249, 325 and 335), four for The Indian Queen (pp. 122, 
246, 249 and 362-63), six for The Prophetess, or The History of Dioclesian 
(pp. 52, 246, 249, 275, 379 and 445), and six for The Tempest, or The Enchanted 
Island (pp. 69, 119, 135, 136, 138 and 140). I do not wish to be misunderstood; 
I am not merely listing all appearances of these plays in the calendar, and 
hence in the index; I am listing only those appearances in the calendar where 
there is every reason to believe that Purcell’s music was performed and where 
his name appears. Some entries read, under the performance of Oedipus, 
“Music. All the Musick compos’d by the late famous Mr. Henry Purcell” 
(p. 85); or “Music. Vocal and Instrumental, in the Opera of Dioclesian, with 
several Additions. Composed by the Immortal Henry Purcel [sic]”’ (p. 275); 
or, under a performance of The Indian Queen, “‘Music. All the original Musick 
compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel [sic]” (p. 122). Similarly, under 
Purcell in the index, there is a sole entry for the “Masque (in Timon of 
Athens)’’; I have counted fourteen more appearances in the calendar (pp. 
36, 50, 82, 86, 112, 127, 150, 160, 206, 246, 249, 348, 375, 401). I might also 
say, in this connection, that it was Shadwell’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
play for which Purcell wrote this masque, a fact which one would not learn 
from Professor Avery’s index where all references to Timon of Athens, whether 
with Shadwell’s subtitle, The Man-Hater, or not, are listed under Shake- 
speare. This is also true of Shadwell’s adaptation of The Tempest (from the 
Dryden-Davenant adaptation from Shakespeare), sometimes appearing with 
the subtitle, The Enchanted Island, sometimes without. Is it possible that 
the eighteenth century distinguished between the originals and adaptations 
in this way? One would not know from Professor Avery’s index. One would, 
however, find The Jew of Venice listed under Shakespeare with the notation 
thereunder “(adaptation by Granville, George).’’ But there is no index entry 
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for “Granville, George,” 
Granville, Lord.” 

This last may seem venial, but it is only a minor example of much that 
is very wrong with this index. Some works aretindexed under both title and 
subtitle; others are not. Most of the titles give a cross reference to the author, 
and it is under the author that the various appearances are indexed. However, 
one would suppose from the lack of a cross reference to John Dennis that 
Appius and Virginia was of unknown authorship, especially since its two 
appearances are listed under the title, a procedure usually used only with 
anonymous pieces. Moreover the two entries are repeated under “Dennis.” 
The same is true of Sir Samuel Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours, and 
Purcell’s Aeneas and Dido. It will be noted that the three works cited above 
are all to be found under “‘a” in the index; I pursued this no farther, although 
I did note in passing that Jrene was not cross-referenced thereunder to Charles 
Goring, arousing the momentary suspicion that this was the anonymous Irene 
of 1664. The Virtuoso is not cross-referenced to Shadwell. 

In what follows I list the other errors I have found in the index; except 
for a systematic analysis of the entries under Otway and Purcell I have 
checked items at random: 


although there is one for “Lansdowne, George 


Otway: Don Carlos, for xxxiii, read cxxiii; The Soldier’s Fortune, the entry 
for page 404 is to another play, not Otway’s, nor indexed under its title, 
The Witty and Humorous Ladies. Purcell: add under Fair Iris an entry for 
page 121; add under Bacchus and Cupid an entry for page 82; no entry under 
the title Druid’s Song, page 52; Britons Strike Home indexed only under the 
song title, without cross reference to Powell, from whose Bonduca it comes, 
or to Purcell’s music (despite the usual practice of the index); Purcell’s song 
appears as You Say ’Tis Love on page 356 and as You Say ’Tis True in the 
index. I find A Mad Dialogue indexed under Purcell and The Mad Dialogue 
(anonymous) indexed under its title, but the entry for page 114, listed under 
Purcell’s A Mad Dialogue, is actually to The Mad Dialogue, arousing the 
suspicion that the two are actually one, unless one wishes to record this as 
simply one more error. But an entry for page 406, listed under Purcell, is 
simply to Mad Dialogue, although the presymption is that it is Purcell’s 
since it was sung by two singers who had sung Purcell’s Mad Dialogue the 
preceding month (p. 404). There are entries, under Purcell, for Bacchus and 
Cupid and for Cupid and Bacchus, and there is a separate entry for “Dialogue 
Between Cupid and Bacchus (The Tempest)’’; the last appears on page 136 of 
the calendar and is there also coupled with The Tempest. Surely, Cupid and 
Bacchus and the Dialogue Between Cupid and Bacchus are one and the same. 
Miscellaneous: Estcourt is indexed before Ernelinda; Claxton, page xci, does 
not appear in the index at all; Dioclesian, pages 56 and 249, is unindexed; 
ditto for Eunuch’s Dialogue, a dance, page 119; ditto for The Tempest, page 
158; ditto for The Gentleman Cully, page 13; ditto for nine songs, May 1, 1714, 
page 321 (another of these, E vano ognipensiero, is indexed once for its ap- 
pearance on p. 300 but not for p. 321); ditto for two songs on pages 323-24 
(another, Amore inflame, is indexed only under its English title, but its ap- 
pearance on p. 325 is unindexed); ditto for three songs for June 23, 1714, 
page 325; ditto for the song Sing, All Ye Muses, page 392; ditto for La Folie, 
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a dance, page 446; ditto for Del fallo ful [sic] camin, page 321; ditto for Ti 
stringo mio diletio, pages 321 and 323; ditto for Bonduca (see Powell, George), 
page 126; ditto for The Mad Lover, page 12; ditto for The Wedding (to be dis- 
tinguished from The Wedding Dance), page 12. On page 71 of the calendar 
there is mention of an opera, The Virgi Prophetess: the index lists it under 
Dryden’s Prophetess, but it is Elkan«: Settle’s. Since there are five references 
(but not to p. 71) in the index to The * irgin Prophetess, properly listed under 
Settle, it is difficult to account for thi. sind of error. In the index, the entry for 
Dryden’s Oedipus, page 178 should be page 179; for The Prophetess, page 432 
should be page 433. Despite the index, there is no mention of Dioclesian on 
page 155. 

One further example of the haphazardness of the index is afforded by 
the treatment of librettists. Apostolo Zeno provided the text, presumably 
much altered from Shakespeare’s, for Francesco Gasparini’s opera Hamlet 
(p. 270). Zeno does not appear in the index, even though we also find him 
providing the text for another opera, Lucius Verus, whose composer is pre- 
sumably unknown (p. 345). But for the opera Calypso and Telemachus (p. 276) 
we have an entry in the index under John Hughes, who provided the text, 
but none under John Galliard, the composer. There is, similarly, no entry in 
the index for Giacomo Rossi, librettist for the opera Hercules, of unknown 
composition (p. 274). 

A like confusion reigns in the index to Volume 1, if the following sample, 
taken only from the entries under “‘a,”’ is any criterion. The following pieces, 
although they are by known authors and indexed thereunder also, appear 
as entries in the index without any cross reference to the authors, contrary 
to the editor’s usual practice: The Adventures of Five Hours (Tuke), The 
Adventures of Half an Hour (Bullock), The Ambitious Stepmother (Rowe), 
A pollo and Daphne (T. Cibber), Aquilius and Artaxerxes (Ariosti), L’Avare 
(Moliére), The Artful Wife (Taverner). An entry under Andromaque, uniden- 
tified as to author, ought at least to be queried as by Racine. (Ariosti is 
identified as the composer of Lucius Verus, an opera that had to be put down 
as by an unknown composer in Volume 1.) Adelphi, indexed as appearing on 
page 694, appears on page 794; Andrea cannot be found on page 794, despite 
the index; and The Artifice does not, similarly, appear on page 668. An entry 
for Addison’s Cato, 483-5, should read 483-4, 485-6. In the antepenul- 
timate line of the headnote to the index read “probable” for “probably.” 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


On TRANSLATION. Edited by Reuben A. Brower. (Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature 23.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959. Pp. 297. $6.50. 


In an age where translation—in the broader and the narrower senses of the 
word—is not only a prime cultural necessity but almost a condition of sur- 
vival, it is fitting that this art and craft should have a Festschrift of its own. 
We all know that a mistranslation of certain observations and signals may 
within seconds launch wholesale destruction upon most of the civilized world; 
and some of us hope that correct and fair translation of messages and reports 
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from one embattled half of the world to the other may over the years help 
to bring about an atmosphere of mutual understanding. These summit in- 
stances of translation belong perhaps mainly to the political world but they 
influence directly and profoundly the world of cultural relations. To make 
that influence a two-way traffic will tax the best skills of a wide range of trans- 
lators, working in diverse materials but with the craftsman’s and artist’s 
singlehearted integrity, enabling us at last to see through a glass, clearly. 

The editor of the present volume has approached his task with a com- 
mendably open mind, and the essays mirror faithfully the variety of attitudes 
current in the modern study and practice of translation. As in most collec- 
tions of this type not all the contributors are on their best mettle, but the 
general level is high. 

The first two sections of the book, ‘Translators on Translating” and 
“Approaches to the Problem,” represent a division aiming at convenience 
rather than principle; few of the practical papers are without theoretical 
application, and most of the theoretical ones are mercifully sprinkled with 
practical examples. Between the opening and concluding studies of utili- 
tarian translations (Biblical, and scientific machine translation respectively), 
most geographical and language groups and many periods and kinds of ar- 
tistic translation are dealt with. Through this varied material, various lines 
of approach suggest themselves. Readers would do well to begin with E. A. 
Nida’s excellent essay on Biblical translation, but from there the philosophical 
fundamentalist would probably go on to the modern logician’s analysis of 
the process of translation from an unknown into a known language, Willard V. 
Quine’s “Meaning and Translation,” and then proceed to Roman Jakobson’s 
discussion of the linguistic sign, which is a good preparation for Anthony G. 
Oettinger’s essay on machine translation. This last is a model exposition, 
clarifying even to the layman the working of the automatic drudges. Pro- 
ceeding to their goal through a long series of dichotomies, they strike one as 
a Ramist’s dream come true, and apparently promise not only to lighten 
toil, but also to illuminate unexpected patterns in nature. 

A more directly aesthetic approach may be taken through Renato 
Poggioli’s placing of the translator in the critical context, into the craftsmen’s 
talk of Messrs. Fitts, Humphries & Co., rich in the sharp tang of the work- 
shop. Here, each reader may be left to root for his own truffles. 

Over a third approach, the historical (i.e., history of literature and of 
ideas), I would like to linger a little. Here, one might move from the editor’s 
vertical segment of history over Douglas Knight’s horizontal, to Vladimir 
Nabokov’s study of a single work as a focus of influences and of new creation.! 
Reuben Brower uses seven English versions of the Agamemnon to illustrate 
his point that the translator is writing for a public expecting to experience 
foreign poetry in the terms made familiar by indigenous poets; and that the 


! Mr. Nabokov’s excellent essay is so written as to absorb and delight even the 
reader who has no Russian; by contrast, Mr. Fang’s contribution labours under a 
wilful allusiveness (partly within a Western frame of reference), which exasperates at 
least one Chinese-less Western reader (why, for instance, refer to 4 writer not otherwise 
specified as “the Anglican Archbishop of Quebec”’ [p. 127]?). 
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translator, in honouring this demand, to some extent merges his own style 
into that of his period. Consequently, looking through the other end of the 
telescope, Mr. Brower finds that translations “‘are of special interest to a 
critic of poetry; for they show him in the baldest form the assumptions about 
poetry shared by readers and poets” in a given epoch. The method used—a 
very intelligent reading and comparison of the texts*—is not new, nor is 
perhaps the application quite so novel as the author seems to believe, but the 
results arrived at are well worth discussing. 

Mr. Brower has no difficulty in showing (p. 176) that the first translation 
quoted (that by Louis MacNeice) reflects the poetic practice of our day. I 
would suggest, however, that it reflects more than that. In his testing of 
MacNeice’s version, Mr. Brower very naturally relies upon commentaries 
and dictionaries to define the shades of Aeschylean meaning; in a word, 
he relies upon modern scholarship (if Verrall, and Liddell and Scott still 
deserve that adjective); and I suspect that Mr. MacNeice himself took a 
hint or two from the same sources. So at the very outset we have to face 
another factor in addition to the period style, and one which involves a 
certain danger of circular reasoning, insofar as translator and critic may both 
depend on the use of scholarly checks (in the present case probably the same, 
in the case of a translator and a critic from different periods, sometimes all 
too obviously each on the scholarship of his own epoch, mutually incom- 
mensurable). This dependence has a bearing on Mr. Brower’s rephrasing of 
his purpose (p. 179), ““We are trying to demonstrate a method of using trans- 
lations, not to reach general formulas, but to increase our particularized 
awareness of the assumptions about poetry involved in the words poets 
use.” The influence of contemporary scholarship on poetic translations forms 
a legitimate part of both general formulas (and in dismissing these, Mr. 
Brower is perhaps a little coy: e.g., the phrase on p. 180, ‘Aeschylus’ meta- 
phors have been run through a generalizing machine,” sounds uncommonly 
like a general formula), and of particularized awareness.’ One might turn the 
proposition the other way round, too, and say that scholars perceive in 
ancient literature what the poetic climate of their own age has conditioned 
them to perceive. 

Mr. Brower’s discussion of the next version (Robert Potter, 1779) passes 
over a point of methodological interest, which even the brief passages quoted 
force to the attention of the curious reader: the fact that the poetic climate 
of an age is not merely “general,”’ but possesses elements traceable to certain 
genres and directly or through these, to individual authors. The quotation 
on pages 179-80 carries a general tone of Shakespeare experienced through 
Restoration tragedy, spiced with a dash of straight Shakespeare; and the 
description of Helen from the same version quoted on page 181 may be defined 
more precisely as out of Aeschylus by All for Love—more Dryden than Shake- 


? A small point of interpretation: the phrase in the translation quoted on page 176, 
“we took the tilt of waves,” has to my mind no medieval flavour as suggested on the 
following page; the sense is rather, “‘we took the waves in their oblique oncoming.” 

3 On page 189 Mr. Brower unexpectedly connects Browning’s version with the re- 
search of its day, and so makes it—in this respect—more singular than the continuity of 
history warrants. 
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speare, perhaps, but a Helen clearly experienced through Cleopatra.‘ This 
point suggests in turn another touched upon above: the time lag usually ob- 
servable in those who, like many translators, conform to the reigning style. 
This reminds us that original translators who, like original writers, create or 
modify a new style do not lend themselves to the use suggested by Mr. 
Brower. 

Passing on to the Elizabethan version of Seneca’s adaptation of Aeschy- 
lus, another dormant question forces itself upon our attention: that of the 
relationship between style and form. To discuss in some detail the copia of 
this version without relating it to the opportunities and demands of rhymed 
fourteeners seems a rather wilful limitation—though it remains a moot point 
whether one chooses the roomy metre because one has much to say, or has to 
say much because the metre demands to be filled. Again, one is pleased to find 
Mr. Brower stressing the important fact that “the measure of colloquial 
quality in any text more than thirty years old is terribly uncertain” (p. 184), 
but less happy to learn that the Elizabethans “were not so conscious of mixing 
‘kinds of words’ ” (ibid.). If they were not, at least it was not for want of 
flogging in the grammar schools, where, as at later stages, decorum was a 
major concern; quite another thing is that their categories (as Mr. Brower 
hints) did not always coincide with ours, and were often less skilfully applied 
in the vernacular than in Latin. Mr. Brower’s curiosity about the stylistic 
nuance of the specific terms “pipling”’ and ‘‘go to glade”’ raises two further 


methodical points: he finds it hard to decide from the OED quotations 
whether to a contemporary they were primarily “colloquial” or primarily 
“literary” (p. 184). Let us consider “‘go to glade” and compare this rendering 
with the Latin text quoted on page 186: stellae latent. Comparison shows that 


at least the rendering was free and unusual, since it means fo set, while the 
Latin verb means fo hide. But before we draw any conclusions, let us remind 
ourselves that for very good reasons, the Elizabethan translator did not, like 
Mr. Brower, use the Loeb text. Turning to the sixteenth-century editions, we 
find that they consistently read stellae cadunt*—so the translation was fairly 
literal after all. If we turn back to the OFD, however, we note that in all the 
entries the term “‘go to glade”’ is used of the sun, not as here of the stars. One 
might therefore suggest—with all due caution because of the limited material 
that as applied to stars, the term “go to glade”’ is unusual, and hence tends 
in the poetic rather than the colloquial direction. Close comparison with the 
correct Latin text and with known usages offers us on the nicer points of 
style assistance which we do well to accept. 
Gilbert Murray’s Agamemnon is perhaps rather an easy prey these days, 
but Mr. Brower’s autopsy is competently performed. The Biblical overlay is 


‘The quotation on page 182 expresses still another facet of Potter’s heritage: 
Aeschylus seen through a Beatus ille tradition (cf. M. S. Réstvig, The Happy Man, 
Oslo, 1954-58). 

* According to a rapid check of eight editions of the tragedies printed between 
1500 and 1566. I found the reading Jatent for the first time in the Animadversiones of 
Lipsius following his edition of the plays printed by Plantin in 1588 (p. 1o1: idem 
stella latent quod verius). Incidentally, the cadunt reading will be found in the apparatus 
of any modern critical edition. 
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duly recognized, but one misses here again the aspect so caustically brought 
out by Mr. Eliot forty years ago: “‘the vulgar debasement of the eminently 
personal idiom of Swinburne” (The Sacred Wood). 

To sum up the scattered points made above: before we use a translation 
as a means, we must have possessed it as an end; a proposition analogous to 
that which holds for originals. Moreover, we shall be using it to learn some- 
thing about the conception of poetry in a given age; yet unless we know some- 
thing of that conception in advance, how can we be sure that we have got 
hold of a proper, i.e., a representative, translation? To the rigid methodologist, 
this may suggest the vicious circle; to the empirical worker, it suggests merely 
the customary pendular movement between the hypothesis and the evidence 
collected to support it. It is legitimate, therefore, to use translations for the 
purpose advocated by Mr. Brower, but we must enter a series of caveats 
similar to those applying to the use of original works. First, then, we must 
make sure that the translation picked is representative (a task which involves 
several of the following points). We must also learn all that we can about 
the original text on which the translation is based (compare the relationship 
between possible source and original work), and about any additional helps 
used (such as translations into the same or other languages, dictionaries, 
commentaries), without which we cannot establish, let alone interpret, the 
text of our translation. From here on one will have to proceed very much as in 
dealing with an original (i.e., checking stylistic influences and levels, working 
out personal and period trends, and in short applying the usual techniques 
toward an understanding and evaluation of the work). Of course, this may 
prompt the question: what remains the precise advantage of using a trans- 
lation rather than an original, if so much of the procedure is the same in 
either case? One may reply, I think, that to an extent found in few originals 
(even where, e.g., a source relationship can be established), a translation still 
has the advantage of being a ‘‘controlled” text, i.e., a text which, while it offers 
the writer a fair amount of latitude (if he so desires), offers the investigator 
maximum opportunities of comparison, of watching the creative process at 
work, proceeding not solely from a point in the writer’s brain, but via that 
from one public text to another. Obviously, some problems will still defy solu- 
tion, but the area of uncertainty will have been sensibly reduced:® 

Section III, Mr. B. Q. Morgan’s “Critical Bibliography of Works on 
Translation” (pp. 271-93), is something of a puzzle, both in principle and 
performance. The compiler very reasonably states: ‘‘Few bibliographies can 
be exhaustive, and the present one does not even claim to be complete, but 
attempts to present a selection, controlled but generous, which will serve the 
needs of any student of the subject” (p. 273). Now, criticizing a selective 
bibliography is generally too much like shooting at sitting game to be very 
attractive to a reviewer—no two persons would be likely to agree on the 
omission or inclusion of single items. On the other hand, the principles of 


* I am not suggesting, of course, that these considerations are original with me, or 
that Mr. Brower is unaware of their existence (as a matter of fact, he refers to Horatian- 
ism on p. 185), but simply that in any study, and especially a programmatic one, 
they should be made explicit; we neglect them at our peril. 
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selection, insofar as any can be discerned, together with larger aspects of its 
practice, form a possible and perhaps useful ground of discussion. The first 
thing to cause the reader a mild surprise is the relative coverage offered 
within the chronological limits proclaimed, 46 B.C.-1958. Antiquity turns 
out to be represented by the two inevitable items, Cicero’s phrase from the 
De optimo Genere (nec converti ut interpres sed ut orator) and Horace’s from 
Ad Pisones (Nec verbum verbo . . . ). Then follows an elegant leap over fifteen 
hundred and fifty years, the next item being Luther’s famous Sendbrief vom 
Dolmetschen, 1530. | know from painful experience that theoretical state- 
ments on translation are fairly scarce during these centuries, but surely there 
is not a total blank from about 20 B.C. through late Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and the early Renaissance. The name of St. Jerome occurs readily to 
any student, and several others could have been extracted from works men- 
tioned later in the list. Failing that effort, it would have been more appropri- 
ate as well as more practical to begin the bibliography with the sixteenth 
century, and to transfer the two early items to the florilegium heading the 
introductory note. 

As one reads on in the list, there is no second hiatus like the first, but 
a natural thickening of references as we move toward our own day. One still 
wonders, however, about the compiler’s principles of selection and sometimes 
about the degree of familiarity with the authors represented. The two items 
for 1798, for instance (Condorcet and Turgot), are quoted from the same 
monograph on Turgot; the former includes at least a direct quotation though 
at second hand, the latter merely reports the monograph writer’s opinion. 
No doubt one may live happily without a first-hand acquaintance with the 
two gentlemen in question, but is the technique here used quite good enough 
for a critical bibliography? Further, remembering the compiler’s promise 
(p. 273), “in place of a dead list of names and titles, we have chosen to bring 
our material to life by critical comment intended to reveal the basic character 
of most of the titles listed,” one wonders whether the absence of comment 
indicates that the work in question is negligible; this might well be the case 
with 1895 ANON, but hardly with 1661 HUET. Sometimes, however, the 
presence of a comment raises the same question; there seems no critical reason 
to include 1837 ANON if it is correctly summarized as “Baptists’ argument 
for tr. of ‘baptize’ by a native word meaning to immerse,” or 1942 GREEN, 
“Discovery that various trs. of the Bible . . . do not agree, and that Hebrew 
is in part inaccessible.” 

The number of such dubious items in a selective list, compared with the 
number of important works omitted, adds up to a conviction that the whole 
arrangement of the bibliography is wrong: the chronological principle is 
justified only if it reflects the relative proportion (in quantity and quality) 
of work produced over the years in the field covered, which as we have seen 
is not the case. As for the quantitative point that the number of writings on 
translation has long been increasing, this could have been more economically 
brought home by the use of statistics in tabular or graphic form, without 
cluttering the precious space of a critical bibliography with qualitatively 
negligible items. A much sounder scheme would have been a systematic 
listing according to almost any set of divisions, practical or theoretical, by 
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region, language, genre, ad lib.—still selective of course, but containing sig- 
nificant titles in an orderly arrangement, and offering the reader a chance 
to investigate further for himself by means of bibliographical references for 
each division; as it is, the comment for instance on 1949 HIGHET leaves 
the reader completely ignorant of the fact that this book contains one of the 
fullest recent bibliographies on translations from the classics (and, inci- 
dentally, of the fact that there was a revised reprint of the book in 1951). 
All this is not to say, of course, that the list is useless as it stands—many 
readers will find items of whose existence they were not aware, and no one 
doubts that a good deal of work has gone into the compilation. But there is 
no escaping the conclusion that the organizing principle is unfortunate, and 
that even if one accepts it, the realization leaves much to be desired. An op- 
portunity has been lost which may not soon return. 

It would not be quite fair, however, to end on a note of harshness a review 
of a publication that on the whole does justice to an important subject. Let 
us rather leave the reader, in Sir Henry Wotton’s phrase, con la bocca dolce, 
by quoting 1827 GOETHE: 

Denn, was man auch von der Unzulinglichkeit des Uebersetzens sagen mag, so 


ist und bleibt es doch eins der wichtigsten und wiirdigsten Geschifite in dem allge- 
meinen Weltwesen. 


Eric JACOBSEN 
University of Copenhagen 


Tue Epic STRAIN IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By E. M. W. Tillyard. Fair Lawn, 

N. J.: Essential Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. 208. $4.50. 

If this is neither a daring nor even a necessary book, it is often a sensitive, 
perceptive, and even pleasing one. Thus, like some others of Mr. Tillyard’s 
works, it is in the tradition of belles lettres rather than in the tradition either 
of pioneering scholarship or of creative criticism. As such, provided we ask 
no more of it, it is a welcome addition to our literature on the novel. 

In making his major claim, Mr. Tillyard presses aggressively a point we 
may very well concede at once, or at least one that few would view as revolu- 
tionary. Thus he implies a boldness that his essentially modest claim does not 
require. Simply stated, it accepts the classical division of genres into epic, 
tragedy, and comedy, denies that the novel—with all its possible faces— 
should be thought of as a genre in its own right, and proposes rather that the 
age-old genres be seen as taking the form of prose fiction as they have earlier 
in literary history taken the form of drama and verse narrative. Thus, Mr. 
Tillyard justifies this book as an obvious and sensible extension into the 
novel of his earlier The English Epic and Its Background (1954). 

It would seem to be respectable enough, if hardly original, to maintain 
that far from being a unique literary entity, prose fiction is better thought 
of as just another medium through which the conventional genres express 
themselves. Indeed, rather than being bold, this claim might seem to be 
too evident for anyone to dispute. However, following in the post-Jamesian 
line of modern fictional criticism, one could indeed disagree, insisting that 
there are formal characteristics about the novel—especially involving the 
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narrative techniques it employs—that give it more than enough distinctness 
to constitute it as a unique literary kind. Very likely one’s position would 
depend on whether he considered the essential form of a work to reside in its 
structure or in its manipulations of language and “point of view.’’ For struc- 
tures (and thus genres) can be identical in whatever medium they occur; 
but if the medium itself is seen as the source of form, then the old structural 
groupings must be abandoned. 

Mr. Tillyard, however, explicitly defends his claim “that certain literary 
kinds firmly exist” (p. 14) on the grounds of “‘inner spirit,” not of mere 
“outward form.” Of course, his choice is made easy since, by reducing the 
outward form to exclusively superficial matters of conventional trappings 
(like the obvious prescriptions for the sonnet), he has simplified, by over- 
polarizing, his dichotomy so as to leave all the demanding complexities out 
of it. In an archaic terminology he suggests the modern archetypal notion, 
when he tries to prove the reality of the “kinds” by saying they “correspond”’ 
(p. 14) or “answer to certain clear habits and motions of the human mind” 
(p. 23). The quaint and unqualified suggestion that a few major structural 
patterns in literature have their sanction in an imitative relation they bear 
to human psychology raises all sorts of serious questions, so that it would 
seem to require considerably more argument and support than Mr. Tillyard, 
in his brief introductory chapter on which the entire book must rest, bothers 
to give it. So in several ways, thanks to his blithe acceptances and postula- 
tions, Mr. Tillyard’s theoretical underpinnings are the least impressive aspect 
of this work. And their effect persists throughout to weaken the rest. 

His definition of the “inner spirit” of the epic, even as it is promising 
and helpful, yet remains sufficiently broad to lend itself to all manner of 
arbitrary application—almost without restriction—thus sometimes giving an 
impression that anything can be designated an epic that one so wishes. Of 
course, in fairness it must be admitted that in Mr. Tillyard’s careful hands the 
definition usually seems more limited and more workable than this. But we are 
too heavily dependent on the tact of our guide here, so that while we are happy 
to accept his credentials, we may be permitted to worry about his reliance 
on personal impressions. 

For a work to deserve Mr. Tillyard’s invocation of the epic label, several 
requirements must be met (pp. 15-17). The most indispensable is that it 
must have “a communal or choric quality.’”” While some works may express 
primarily individual concerns and while others (especially tragedy) may treat 
the individual primarily as representative of ‘timeless’ concerns, the epic 
must subordinate these to the shared concerns of a social-historical moment. 
Thus, though the epic may deal with individuals and though at its best it 
may include the tragic universality of human awareness, it is distinguished 
as epic by its capacity to symbolize—in the words of Lascelles Abercrombie 
which Mr. Tillyard borrows—‘“the accepted unconscious metaphysic of the 
time.” (Many literary theorists would have trouble seeing how any work, 
epic or not, could help fulfilling this social-historical role.) There are other 
requirements for the epic that permit this major one to be satisfied properly. 
In describing the epic writer’s credentials Mr. Tillyard resorts to vague catch- 
phrases that sound like flat Arnoldian pronouncements: The writer must have 
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the breadth of “abundant content” united with the order of ‘masterly con- 
trol.”” The latter, ensured by “the vast exercise of the will,” reveals the “‘in- 
tense energy and application” that make the “heroic impression.” Finally, 
not every ‘“‘accepted unconscious metaphysic”’ will do. It cannot be pessimistic 
or cynical. For the epic ‘‘must have faith in the system of beliefs or way oi 
life it bears witness to.”” Here we see the Arnoldian method tied to Arnoldian 
substance, for this last requirement would seem severely to restrict the possi- 
bilities of the epic to certain kinds of ages with certain kinds of beliefs, to 
limit ‘‘the power of the man”’ by “the power of the moment.” 

If many of these prescriptions seem arbitrary in the way Mr. Tillyard 
simply thrusts them baldly forward, still they help make sense of many exist- 
ing epics, as Mr. Tillyard’s earlier book testifies. In this book, however, 
armed with these prescriptions alone, the reader must make his way through 
the world of English novels, disposing them on this side or that. If he wishes 
tc. question the soundness or practicability of the definition itself, he may be 
even more unconvinced after witnessing its application. Robinson Crusoe and 
The Old Wives’ Tale barely make it as epics, while their counterparts in this 
book, Tom Jones and Middlemarch, miss. The first pair have the choric 
quality, the second pair have not, although Mr. Tillyard freely grants, at 
least in the case of Middlemarch vs. The Old Wives’ Tale, that the former— 
though not the epic—is still by far the superior novel. Ulysses misses because 
its “negative feelings’ prevent it from expressing the requisite “positive 
faith” (pp. 195-96). While Scott could never write an epic because he could 
never summon the necessary “prolonged exercise of the conscious will” 
(p. 90), several of his novels can be seen as combining to create an “epic 
area” (p. 60). Mr. Tillyard finds no epics between 1818 (The Heart of Mid- 
lothian) and 1904 (Nostromo) and dismisses what seem to him the other (aside 
from Middlemarch) likeliest candidates of this period, Vanity Fair, Moby 
Dick, and several novels by James. The grounds for dismissal seem always 
to lie in the applicability of the catch-phrases to them, though their failure 
of this arbitrary test is not meant to disqualify them from being works of high 
literary merit. Still one worries about how capricious the applicability or in- 
applicability of these phrases can turn out to be, how much variation is 
possible from critic to critic. For as Mr. Tillyard presents his cases, there 
seems nothing inevitable or even persuasive about many of his judgments in 
either direction, except that he feels them. Consider, for example, the highly 
inadequate treatment of Moby Dick in which, with very little objective 
demonstration, the choric quality is not allowed it. His brief discussion con- 
cludes thus: 

Moby Dick, though a great book, remains something of an oddity. It is individual, 
not choric. It reflects the spirit of a great and strange man, but it does not interpret 
the ‘accepted unconscious metaphysic’ of a group. (p. 120) 


We are not sure why—or how—Mr. Tillyard would proceed to convince an 
army of readers who would shout their disagreement, and who might simi- 
larly exclude some of Mr. Tillyard’s favorites. 

There are in the book some extremely perceptive readings, especially in 
the more positive sections where Mr. Tillyard tries to bring within the epic 
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sphere works not normally thought of in this connection—in the chapters on 
Robinson Crusoe, on Scott, and most particularly on Nostromo, to our under- 
standing of which he has made a significant and sensitive contribution by 
revealing its combination of the epic and the tragic, of expansive breadth and 
narrow intensity. In these chapters he takes the space and care needed to be 
thorough—and persuasive. It is possible, however, that the success of these 
chapters may arise from their power as discrete units, even separate essays, 
more than from their service to his central argument. At best, the reader has 
the sense that the several chapters in the book, besides illuminating novels in 
which Mr. Tillyard is interested for their own sakes (at moments it seems ex- 
clusively so), are meant to demonstrate his basic proposition about the ex- 
pression of the epic in the novel. But the relation between the demonstration 
and the proposition is, unfortunately, a totally static one. Nothing happens 
to the initial postulation in the course of the book. There is no development 
or dialectic to deepen the initial theoretical purity as it engages the trans- 
forming riches of literary experience. The unfolding chapters just seem to give 
us more of the same thing as more and later novels are brought forth to show 
how those few definitive phrases introduced at the start will apply to them. 
Mr. Tillyard seems exclusively to be measuring the novels by his arbitrary, 
a priori definition, never considering whether he should perhaps be measuring 
his definition by the novels. And the reader’s theoretical interest must lag, 
so that he is carried forward principally by the shrewdness of Mr. Tillyard’s 
analyses—which, it must be granted, is often considerable. To the end the 
author’s questions recur: is the novel under discussion representative, and 
thus choric, enough? is it expressive enough of a positive faith? By “enough” 
can only be meant, enough to earn the author’s acknowledgment of its epic 
quality. Eventually the reader may feel these are mere quibbles and resist 
feeling concerned about them. This reaction would constitute a recognition 
and condemnation of theoretical pride, that which refuses to allow literary 
experience, as an empirical transaction, to play its chastening role by main- 
taining the fluidity of the critic’s theoretical preconceptions. 
MurRRAY KRIEGER 
University of Illinois 


TWELVE ORIGINAL Essays ON GREAT ENGLISH Novets. Edited by Charles 
Shapiro. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+281. 
$5.50. 

THe NOVEL AND THE MopERN Wor tp. By David Daiches. Revised edition. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xi+220. $5. 

Tue ENGLIsH NovEL: A PANORAMA. By Lionel Stevenson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. 539. $4. 


It is difficult to discover the main spring of Twelve Original Essays on Great 
English Novels. The editor himself, after compressing each essay into a brief 
paragraph, admits a lack of unity in the book and closes his introduction with 
the statement that every contributor “had complete freedom to discuss his 
chosen novel in any way he felt necessary.” But he evidently asked his es- 
sayists to avoid both the shallows of antiquarian scholarship and the whirlpool 
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of extreme formalistic criticism. And he probably recommended that in re- 
spect to prose style the primary consideration be clarity. The result is that 
many of the essays are preface-like pieces which provide various entries into 
the novel under discussion and which will thus serve as good general introduc- 
tions. With the exception of those on Pride and Prejudice and Jane Eyre, they 
are appreciative in spirit; and rightly so, for the most effective academic 
criticism springs from admiration and respect. This is not to say that good 
criticism can never condemn or denounce, but simply that if it does so, it 
should originate in convictions and feelings, that it should not be niggling dis- 
paragement. 

The twelve essays are remarkably equable in tone. There are few dis- 
cords of the following kind: the sharpness of “Defoe sat down to knock out a 
lively account of the adventures of a castaway” and the muffled flatness of 
“Lawrence has not sustained to the point of artistic perfection the keeping of 
the optimum aesthetic distance from his fictional counterpart.” There is some 
variation in the organization of the essays, which probably resulted from 
uncertainty about the reader of the volume—that is, uncertainty as to the 
quality of his interest and the extent of his stock of information about the 
novel under discussion. The contributors who feared that the reader’s curios- 
ity was fitful and his information slight tend to leave a point undeveloped and 
to shift to a fresh one. Thus Gerald Weales, after devoting a dozen interesting 
pages to the “antibookishness” of The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent., suddenly turns, with less effect, to the stock questions of Sterne’s 
sentimentality and pruriency. The fact that the essays are not solidly placed 
against previous criticism and scholarship sometimes results in a degree of 
uncertainty. For example, Leo Kirschbaum might have taken a more direct 
course if he had opened his essay with a more substantial statement than, “It 
is often maintained that Jane Austen in Pride and Prejudice was neither a 
romantic nor a visionary. . . . ’’ There are illuminating passages in the preface- 
like essays—for example, Richard Kain’s appraisal of the goodness of Mrs. 
Moore in A Passage to India and Irvin Ehrenpreis’ discussion of the reversals 
in Joseph Andrews. But the most effective of the essays are those which treat 
a single aspect of the given novel. Among these are Newton P. Stallknecht’s 
study of Dorothea’s second marriage in Middlemarch, R. W. B. Lewis’ anal- 
ysis of the characters in Victory, Mark Spilka’s Kafkan reading of Great 
Expectations, Richard Ellmann’s persuasive exposition of what he calls the 
“gutmutigkeit” of Ulysses, and Charles Walcutt’s fresh view of Hardy’s use 
of coincidence in The Return of the Native. 

The new edition of David Daiches’ The Novel and the Modern World 
differs appreciably from the original version, published in 1939. Four chapters 
have been dropped—those on Galsworthy, Katherine Mansfield, Huxley, and 
the final one, in which Mr. Daiches had contended that formalistic criticism 
of the novel was less rewarding than criticism which originated as a study of 
the social context. Two chapters on D. H. Lawrence have been added and the 
chapter on Conrad has been radically revised and much expanded. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Daiches thought of Conrad as an exotic who was 
concerned with “geography” and the “accidents in history” rather than with 
“the events which follow the main stream of historical causation.’ This 
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notion quite naturally led to an emphasis on the sea stories and the Maylayan 
novels. Now Mr. Daiches concentrates upon Nostromo, The Secret Agent, and 
Under Western Eyes, which are “about the springs of political action in the 
modern world” and which present the view that “political action can never 
be real and at the same time can never be avoided.”’ This means, Mr. Daiches 
adds, that political action, though it may certainly change men’s lives, 
“never deals with (still less solves) the problems it is commonly supposed to 
deal with.” 

This new passage is an indication of the shift in Mr. Daiches’ attitude— 
and of course not his alone—toward literature and life. Two decades ago he 
took for granted the disintegration of the social and economic system and de- 
livered such pronouncements as, “Stability in civilization is as important for 
the artist as for the merchant, and important in a much more fundamental 
sense” and “we are living in the midst of the disintegration of a civiliza- 
tion. ... Rarely if ever has the nature of the contemporary situation been so 
clear to observers.”” Such generalizations have disappeared from the new 
edition, and Mr. Daiches’ view of the problem of self and society and the 
creative process has been deepened and darkened. He has moved slightly 
toward formalistic criticism, but he insists, in the new Preface, that he is still 
concerned with the “modern world.” The quality of that concern is illustrated 
in the sensitive but clear-headed passage on The Rainbow. 

In The English Novel: A Panorama, Lionel Stevenson has employed the 
strategy which he used so effectively in his memorable article, ‘“‘Dickens’s 
Dark Novels, 1851~-57.”’ In that influential essay he studied as a group the 
novels which dealt with legal mystification and commercial callousness. Now 
he has surveyed the course of English fiction from Thomas Malory to Joyce 
Cary by disposing authors and novels into seventeen chapters, the headings 
of which show that although the arrangement is historical, the emphasis is 
upon subject matter, themes, and techniques. After the first three chapters, 
which bring the survey to 1740, each of the following chapters is devoted to a 
span of from five to twenty years. All are excellent, but “Terror and Edifica- 
tion (1775-1800)”’ may be singled out as a model. Herc, in fewer than thirty 
pages, is a shaped essay exhibiting the kinds of fiction of the period with just 
the right space given to examples, incisive remarks about theme, plot, tone, 
and theories of fiction, together with telling suggestions about the relation 
between poetry and the novel, the reading public, the turn of events in 
France, and British interest in India. Thanks to his method Mr. Stevenson 
can shed new light on the masterpieces and point out the relevance of minor 
novels. He brings together Shorthouse, Pater, White, and Gissing; and he 
relates the change of tone in Lever and Surtees to the political novels of 
Disraeli. He places Tess of the d’Urbervilles and Esther Waters in meaningful 
contrast, and he sees the significance of Byron’s influence on prose fiction. 

There were of course possible disadvantages in the method. For example, 
it might have led to the distortion or depreciation of a unique, self-sufficient 
novel; but the pages on Wuthering Heights show that Mr. Stevenson is the 
master of his method. Although the scheme might have resulted in the inclu- 
sion of too many minor novels, Mr. Stevenson has carefully avoided this. In- 
deed, he is perhaps too selective in his discussion of the “Kailyard School” 
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in which The House with the Green Shutters might have been profitably brought 
in for contrast. There was also the possibility that the inclusion of minor 
novels would tempt him to inflate their value; but the paragraphs on Herm- 
sprong and The Story of an African Farm, to cite only two examples, set that 
question at rest. Since Mr. Stevenson’s strategy demands that in some cases 
a long-lived writer or a voluminous one must be discussed in different chapters, 
there was the risk that he would exaggerate the difference between novels of a 
given author. (Some students of Dickens felt that the essay on the dark novels 
undervalued the humor in them.) It may be that Mr. Stevenson has done 
this in one instance, that of Hardy. Clym Yeobright is praised for his “stoic 
endurance” and unworldiness, whereas, thirty pages later, Angel Clare is de- 
scribed as an “ineffectual idealist’? and a case of psychological confusion. 
Actually, are not the two men kith and kin, both examples of a type which 
fascinated and puzzled Hardy? 

Mr. Stevenson never resorts to denatured generalizations or rubber- 
stamp judgments. The result is that The English Novel: A Panorama is much 
more than a neutral, historical survey. At once comprehensive and pointed, 
it is a most stimulating review of the march of English fiction. 

Roya A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


A Devout TREATYSE CALLED THE TREE & XII. FRUTES OF THE Hoty Goost. 
Edited by J. J. Vaissier. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1960. Pp. clxxxii 
+294. 25 Dutch gld. 


Dr. J. J. Vaissier’s edition of this fifteenth-century pastoral work brings to the 

‘modern reader a book first printed in 1534/5. He gives us the text as it stands 
complete in MS McClean 132 (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge), with a 
collation of all the important variants of the MSS at Durham and in the 
British Museum, and in the Coplande edition. The bibliographical material 
provides every detail that could be wished, dealing as it does with format, 
script, watermarks and colophons, sales and the vicissitudes of the owners, 
and involving in the book’s five centuries of history Syon Abbey, Ampleforth 
College, the Folger Shakespeare Library, Bishop Waynflete (of Winchester, 
not Chichester), Bishop Cosin, and Archbishop Tenison. The reader whose in- 
terests lie in philology, literature, or religion will be more concerned with the 
treatises themselves and the discussion of their background and form that 
Dr. Vaissier offers with varying degrees of thoroughness. 

The Tree is an introductory letter from a religious to his spiritual daughter 
who has become a nun: it is largely adapted from a Latin Tractatus inducens 
hominem ad deuocionem of about 1400 which had been in the hands of Charles 
of Orleans and John of Angouléme during their captivity in England. This 
Dr. Vaissier usefully prints in full. 

The much longer treatise on the Twelve Fruits of the Spirit was sent to 
the lady many years later. Based on St. Paul’s image in Galatians 5: 22-23, 
it works out the amplifications and applications of each virtue with that 
terrifyingly minute analysis that medieval readers loved and the modern can 
all too easily find boring. But with all his heavenly abstraction, the author 
can come down to earth and warn the lady against tittle-tattle and indiscre- 
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tion: it is not good to be like a vessel without a lid that loses its contents as 
soon as it is tipped on one side; she must not look enviously on her neigh- 
bour’s plate at table, or “grucche”’ if she lack “sause or salt.”” There are en- 
livening references to cocks fighting; to tournaments, and to the pleasure one 
famous worthy knight takes in proving his knighthood against another; and, 
a very human touch, tothe pride a mother feels when she sees her sona bish- 
op. The minor and major trials of life are taken for granted. “Suffre bak- 
biteris as pou must suffre pe bityng of a flee” is the more impressive for being 
so resignedly casual; in the days before anaesthetics, no wonder that the vic- 
tim on whom the surgeon was operating could not control his cries; in the con- 
vent the cooking could go wrong; and the English weather was no better then 
than now—patience is needed ‘‘whan we ben trobled for the rayne. or suche 
ober distemperat weber. pat lettith vs from oure bodily disporte . . . ” (p. 74). 

The author borrows frequently, with acknowledgement, from St. Augus- 
tine, St. Jerome, St. Anselm, St. Gregory the Great, and Hugh of St. Victor. 
It would have been enlightening and helpful if the editor had given us the 
references and the original text, for the author’s translation of Scriptural 
passages makes one wish to know whether he was as free with the Fathers as 
with Holy Writ. Once in a while his version is charming, as when he renders 
the quia ridebitis of the third Beatitude “for ye shul after pis be ful mery with 
me” (p. 8). Usually be incorporates an allegorical gloss or alternative phrase: 
but to translate “‘filius hominis” as ‘‘maydenes sone”’ (p. 17) gives a different 
emphasis. When he translates “Inueni amariorem morte mulierem” as “I 
haue founde a more bitterer enemy ban is dethe. and what is bat. trewly lust”’ 
(p. 139) even a nun might well lose her temper at the implied equation: we 
irreverently think of Chauntecleer’s method of interpreting Latin. There is one 
blatantly tendentious mistranslation, of St. Matthew 22: 30: by suppressing 
“in resurrectione”’ and slipping in “‘in erthe,” he turns Christ’s statement that 
sex will play no part in heaven into praise of virginity in this world. 

The section on Castitas displays the inevitable exaltation of celibacy, 
supported by twisted texts and dubious legends of St. John: but at least it 
does not besmirch marriage after the fashion of Hali Meidhad; and it is as 
much concerned with “‘chastite of soule” as with “‘purite of flessh.” But it is 
depressing to find here still the same warning about the nun and the priest 
that we met centuries before in the Ancrene Riwle. Mingled with some moving 
meditations on the Passion, some absurd strained metaphors such as the com- 
ment on the four feet of the Lamb (p. 144), and some sound advice on prac- 
tical behaviour, there are shrewd comments on human nature. Most of us 
know people given to perfection who are nevertheless “right straunge and 
soleyn in communicacioun of vertue. . . . ’’ We ought to be gentle as the sun 
and moon are “gentil and communicable” (p. 104) of their light; “sobre folk 
ben more retentif in witte pan ober’ (p. 135) is an aphorism that the twen- 
tieth century in its haste would do well to take to heart. And the discussion on 
why we do not always have “pat we axe in oure prayers” really does try to 
get to grips with that hard matter (pp. 86 ff.). 

Apart from some colloquial carelessness in concord, the prose is com- 
petent, with sentences of manageable length, some clarity of exposition, and 
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at its best the air of being a transcript of cultured conversation. There is a 
nice balance of native and foreign vocabulary, less infected than we might 
have feared by the love of the long word: “‘euagacioun”’ sounds remote, but 
has had over two hundred years’ use as a technical term of the contemplative 
life. Alliteration is frequent to point contrasts or link likenesses; and though 
the device of Amplificatio is overdone, the author can use the short emphatic 
remark with skill, as, for example, when he concludes one of his subsections 
on patience: “To hem pat louyn god. althingis tornith to good. so it farith not 
with hem pat ben vnpacient for yif pei haue wrongis with here anger. bey put 
more to. and make it wors” (p. 85). 

The English is occasionally more English in arrangement or wording than 
our own: “patent letteris” has taken our word-order, and what for us, since 
the sixteenth century, has been the church militant is here the “fighting” 
church. The author is one of the first users of the “sour as a crab” comparison, 
which comes refreshingly after the conventional sweet as honey or milk. 

Dr. Vaissier notes a number of words that in form, behaviour, or meaning, 
antedate MMED and OED, or have escaped their net—sonned, snacled, 
trust to, seclusid, compassible. To these may be added mental applied to 
prayer (OED 1526), spare applied to time (c. 1610), mystouchyng (no example), 
desirably (=full of eagerness, a meaning first quoted, in the adjective, from 
1759). The meaning of percussion here is not quite the same as any given in 
OED, and scarce (rendering parcus) occurs in a good sense: no quotation in 
OED would lead us to suppose that “Scarcite is be moder of holynes” (p. 137). 
And when the author writes lengith (=prolongs) he is using a verb last re- 
corded in OED from 1340. It is interesting to note that variant readings are 
longeth and lengthyth. 

Dr. Vaissier provides a useful comparison in parallel columns of the 
modernisations made in the printed version. Some are phonetic variants like 
ask for axe, chose for chese, deeper for depper; some are foreign replacements 
such as promyseth for behotith, callid for clepid; some mere variation in affiixes— 
inordinat for disordinat, dyspleasure for dyspleasaunce; some are English for 
French—slepy for sompnolente, fote by fote for pase by pase. 

Dr. Vaissier gives us that adjunct so needful and so rare in modern 
editions of fifteenth-century texts, a good glossary. He sorts out the precise 
meanings of such deceptive words as abide, breke, hold, kepe, stonde: and the 
student who thinks he need look no further than the modern representative 
of the fifteenth-century form will be enlightened if he contemplates the treat- 
ment given to abrode, abundaunce, curiosite. And, here and there, Dr. Vaissier 
restores the freshness of a dulled coin—in contrite, for instance. A few im- 
provements may perhaps be suggested. Culver is hardly normal English—it is 
poetic diction, or dialectal for a wood-pigeon; Christian art and literature have 
long accepted the dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit—but not a wood 
pigeon. Spatile is not alive in standard English at all. Bice is surely not the 
French noun or adjective meaning grey or brown, but, as the context shows, 
a spelling for the mere usual bise <byssus, which Souter’s Glossary of Later 
Latin renders “‘fine lii.cn, an outward sign of moral purity.” Jt did not lose its 
aspirate in literary OE till after the Conquest—there is an example in the 
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Laud Chronicle for 1137. The second element in Godhede must come from a 
mutated form of Add, and flour by an obvious misprint is ascribed to OE. 
Misprints elsewhere include diphtong (pp. Ixxxix and xc), nottonal for notional 
(p. 177), hArygg for hryggd (p. xcv), numerous errors carried over from the 
Greek in Migne, and two in the text—as petram (3.2) and pees for pees (71.9). 
This last is important, since, as the text stands, sense can be made of “Be 
ware of all pees” if one takes “Be ware’’ in the less common sense of “Be 
attentive to” rather than “Be on guard against’’; but pees simply refers to the 
immediately preceding list of sins. 

It is handy to have so many scriptural references to trees in various 
figurative senses, but the discussion of world-wide tree folk-lore, though 
fascinating in itself, is irrelevant. A man who had read his New Testament 
and raised a few apples in the back-garden would know everything that this 
book requires of author or reader. Indeed, the figure of the growing corn is 
worked out with equal detail. 

The comprehensive section on accidence and syntax is a welcome study 
of fifteenth-century forms and style. But it would be clearer to the student if 
he had been reminded straight away in the Accidence that yere and thing 
represent true OE plurals, that lady and church had originally no s in the 
genitive, that /ives is the true genitive as against the analogical life’s of today, 
and that the modern distinction between genitive plural and nominative is 
only a matter of an apostrophe. It could have been noted that this text has the 
idiom of modern English by which the genitive lady refers to the Blessed 
Virgin, and the s-form to less sanctified women. Hous wif (p. 93) in the Intro- 
duction is a flexionless genitive, but becomes an adjective in the notes, which 
is more likely to be the truth. 

The section headed ‘The Spelling Symbols” gives a convenient list of 
the spellings of the vocabulary, but the collection remains for the most part a 
list, with few deductions drawn from it. In particular, there is no interest in 
quantity. To record that OE é and i are spelt with e and i in bledyng and 
blessid, wis and wisdom, ignores a matter bearing on modern pronunciation; 
to say that Latin o and u remain so spelt, leaves the student in ignorance of 
their quantities in both languages, though he can find the Latin in the 
Glossary. Indeed, Dr. Vaissier has had second thoughts, which are proverbially 
better, in both Notes and Glossary. For example, a student reading the sec- 
tion on spelling would gather, wrongly, that brenne has the southeastern 
treatment of y, and a metathesized r; from the Glossary, rightly, that it is a 
loan from Old Norse, where the r is in the original place. There is no comment 
on the difference between graphs like o for w near minims and the possibility 
of real sound-changes such as 0<u in wode. The spelling may not offer evi- 
dence—it is the age-long failure of English—but should not a student be 
warned? And a few words do offer evidence, such as ho <hwd, wiche <hwelc, or 
the WM kinke for cyning. 

Some words have strayed: eskape is given to OE in the Introduction, but 


1 For verification of the MS reading, I am indebted to Professor Dorothy White- 
lock and the Librarian of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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restored to Norman French in the Glossary. Silver is a respelling of ON not 
OE, and sister is not a modification of OE sweostor but rather a direct version 
of ON, as Jordan states in §36, anm. 2 (his $162, to which Dr. Vaissier refers, 
is about suster). Wile, given under OE hw—does not belong there if, as the 
gloss suggests, it represents an ON *wihl. And it is confusing to find roote 
under both OE and ON. 
Susie I. TucKER 
University of Bristol 


DIVINE POETRY AND DRAMA IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Lily B. 
Campbell. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. viii+ 268. 
$s. 

In defining her topic, Miss Campbell explains that the struggle to place God’s 

Word before all men has been in its theological and political implications 

often recounted. But ““The secondary story of the use of the Bible to combat 

the influence of the new paganism and the new secularism which accompanied 
the rediscovery of ancient works of literature and art has, however, received 
scant attention.” And she modestly continues, “It is to a very small part of 
that story that this book is dedicated. I have, indeed, limited my study to 
those attempts made in England in the sixteenth century to make the Bible 

a part of English literature, to make its poetry English poetry, to tell its 

stories in English poetry and English drama.” 

Recognizing that the term divine pveiry, despite its currency in the 
Renaissance, might be easily misunderstood, Miss Campbell distinguishes 
among such adjectives as devotional, religious, and theological; and, supported 
by Sidney and Drayton, she establishes that “it is the subject matter of the 
poem or drama that makes it divine poetry or divine drama and not the 
religious or non-religious attitude of the author... .” 

Her central thesis implies a unifying purpose behind the composition of 
divine verse, both dramatic and nondramatic. ‘‘What I propose to try to 
show,” she notes, “is that both Catholic and non-Catholic writers turned to 
the Bible to find in Latin or in the vernacular a means of combating the in- 
fluence of the revival of classical learning and the developing taste for pagan 
and secular story and song.” Divine poetry, she insists, thus arose to rival 
secular verse, to demonstrate that the charms as well as the pedagogic func- 
tionalism of secular poetry and drama cou!d be achieved in literature dedi- 
cated to glorification of the true God rather than paganism, literature that 
opposed Biblical truth to lying fiction. 

In Part I, devoted to nondramatic verse, Miss Campbell discusses 
Savonarola as the forerunner and Erasmus as the theorist of the subsequent 
effort in England to create divine poetry, and then considers three successive 
phases of that effort. She discovers that translation of the Bible—the whole 
into prose: and the songs, particularly fhe Psalter, into verse—characterized 
the initial movement. In the next stage, writers, not unexpectedly, tended 
toward increased variety and freedom in their use of Biblical materials. As new 
literary genres gained fashion, poets appropriated them for divine verse, 
consciously creating through the use of Biblical story and Biblical characters 
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divine rivals to the latest secular poetry. Then, in the final phase of the move- 
ment, authors employed Biblical characters, episodes, and other details to 
ornament poems on non-Biblical subjects. Obviously, each phase did not end 
with the beginning of the next one; metrical paraphrases of the Bible, for 
example, continued to appear in the next century. But Miss Campbell does 
find evidence of a general progression from Bible translation, through a stage 
typified by the representation in current poetic genres of Biblical heroes and 
Biblical stories, to the use of Biblical materials to ornament what would 
otherwise have been secular poetry. 

Among Miss Campbell’s most enlightening discussions is that in which 
she examines the process by which Biblical stories (illustrating her second 
phase in the development) became subject matter for heroic tales, “mirrors,”’ 
epyllia, and sonnet sequences. That most of these poems lack divine fury 
Miss Campbell readily admits. But they have significance for anyone studying 
the Renaissance. And her investigations establish that, even though one may 
have overlooked the fact, the sixteenth century did produce divine verse in 
quantity. Through her knowledge of the English Renaissance and her perspec- 
tive on the whole age—a perspective that one gains only from intelligent 
immersion in that age’s literature—Miss Campbell properly interprets for 
her readers a vast body of neglected poetry, clarifying its relationship to those 
greater works which, for most readers, epitomize the sixteenth century. 

Establishing her thesis becomes more difficult when, in Part II, she turns 
to drama. That many divine plays of the sixteenth century represent not a 
prolongation of Medieval forms, but a new drama, the counterpart and op- 
ponent of secular drama, she makes readily apparent. But a long tradition of 
pre-Renaissance plays that employ Biblical plots and characters somewhat 
blurs the distinction between the old and the new. English schoolmasters who 
introduced their boys to the plays of Plautus and Terence undoubtedly did 
provoke in some men an earnest desire to supplant the secular with the divine: 
one outcome was a group of divine plays which Miss Campbell has convinc- 
ingly identified. She also examines with some care other plays that may well 
have sprung from the same impulse, thus providing a detailed study of divine 
verse in the sixteenth century. The result of her work is an enlightening and 
highly useful book, a product of thoughtful, energetic scholarship on a topic 
that has deserved her attention. 

ALLAN HOLADAY 
University of Illinois 


THE LAMENTATION OF TROY FOR THE DEATH OF Hector. By I. O. Edited 
by Elkin Calhoun Wilson. Chicago: Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 
1959. Pp. xxii+68. $3.50. 


This edition of The Lamentation of Troy for the Death of Hector (1594), includ- 
ing “An Olde Womans Tale in hir solitarie Cell,”’ is the third volume to be 
published by the Institute of Elizabethan Studies in Chicago under the gen- 
eral editorship of Ralph Graham Palmer. Professor E. C. Wilson, the editor 
of the present volume, has placed students of Elizabethan poetry very much 
in his debt by making available for the first time the texts of I.0.’s two poems 
(only five copies of the book are known). The introduction, skillfully com- 
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pressed, places the poems in their special genres and establishes connections 
with their sources and with other contemporary literature. Professor Wilson 
also suggests, with considerable likelihood, that the author of these two poems 
is a certain Sir John Ogle (1569-1640). The evidence for this identification is 
found (a) in the motto on the title page (‘““Omne gerendum leue est’’), a motto 
of which the initial letters spell out the name Ogle; and (b) in the initials 
“1.0.” appended to the dedicatory epistle. 

The old-spelling text is carefully presented, based on a collation of the 
five known copies, with a record of the press-variants. I would suggest that 
the emendation of ‘retyrde’ (Lamentation, |. 800) to ‘returnde’ is unwarranted, 
the verb ‘retire’ having at this time as one of its meanings the force of ‘return’ 
(see NED). 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Kinc Lear. Edited by George Ian Duthie and John Dover Wilson. (New 
Cambridge Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. Pp. Ixix+300. $3.50. 

CyMBELINE. Edited by J. C. Maxwell. (New Cambridge Shakespeare.) 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. lv-+246. $3.50. 


The appearance of King Lear and Cymbeline in the New Cambridge Shake- 
speare marks the near completion of one of the most significant editorial under- 
takings of this century; only Pericles and Henry VIII remain and both are 
close to completion. The New Cambridge Shakespeare, in the preparation of 
which the lion’s share of the work has fallen on the shoulders of Professor 
John Dover Wilson, must be recognized both for its major contributions 
to Shakespeare scholarship and for the stimulation it has given to a whole 
generation of students of Shakespeare to attack afresh a host of problems, 
textual and critical. Professor Wilson deserves the admiration and gratitude 
of all lovers of Shakespeare, lay and learned, and I am happy once again to 
offer my respectful congratulations to a great scholar. 

In the two editions under review Professor Wilson has collaborated with 
Professor G. 1. Duthie (King Lear) and Professor J. C. Maxwell (Cymbeline). 
Since Professor Wilson assures us that the major share of the work has been 
undertaken by his colleagues, I shall hereafter use their names in referring 
to the two volumes. I would add, however, that Professor Wilson has left his 
impress on both plays. 

Professor Duthie’s general introduction is a careful, sound synthesis and 
analysis of Lear criticism for the past hundred years, though for my own 
taste too much emphasis is placed on the so-called Christian interpretation. 
This is not to deny that, as J. C. Maxwell has said, Lear is ‘“‘a Christian play 
set in a pagan world,” but when the Christian interpretation leads Professor 
Duthie to assert that “In Cordelia there is nowhere any fault” (p. xxv), I 
feel the grounds of Shakespearean tragedy begin to shake beneath me. 

The textual problem in Lear is certainly one of the most difficult and 
irritating in the whole Shakespeare canon. The exact status of either the 
First Quarto (=Q1) or the First Folio (=F1) texts is in question and even 
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the degree of relation between these texts is not entirely agreed upon. Most 
critics believe that Q1 is some kind of reported text, i.e., a more or less ‘bad’ 
quarto, but agreement stops here. Professor Duthie has abandoned his theory, 
first suggested in his 1949 edition of Lear, of a dictated text produced by the 
whole company to replace a lost or temporarily absent prompt-book. He now 
accepts Miss Walker’s foul papers basis, but refuses to admit the boy actors of 
Goneril and Regan as the particular compilers involved. In his present view, 
then, Qr is a “transcription from foul papers by dictation, the persons in- 
volved having had some memorial knowledge of the play” (p. 135). Such a 
hypothesis seems on the whole more satisfactory than the others yet proposed 
and it may, indeed, be as near to the truth as we shall ever get. 

Agreement again is lacking on the exact relation of F1 to Q1 and Qz. 
The most widely accepted view has held that F1 is printed from a corrected 
copy of Qr, but more recently Q2 has also been advanced as basic copy-text 
for parts of the Fr text. The introduction of Q2 into the problem seems sound, 
but the whole question is too complicated to discuss in detail and I will simply 
quote Duthie’s conclusion: 


All we can be sure of, I think, is that at certain points F depends, directly or 
indirectly, on edited pages of a Q1, at other points on edited pages of a Q2, with the 
editing reflecting the text of an official prompt-book, and with a certain element of 
inefficiency and error in the editing to be taken account of. (p. 129) 


One further point must be noticed, however. Certain links in Duthie’s as- 
sessment (pp. 126-28) of Philip Williams’ view that F1 Lear was set by Com- 
positor B must now be reconsidered in the light of Professor Charlton Hin- 
man’s discovery of Compositor E in Fr and specifically in Lear (see SB, 


1x [1957], 3-20), an important discovery to which Professor Duthie makes 
no reference. For one thing, Hinman’s hypothesis that Compositor E was not 
entrusted to set from anything but printed copy, throws question on Wil- 
liams’ theory of a transcription as copy-text for F1. The whole matter needs 
further careful study. 

In 1949 Professor Duthie produced his important old-spelling edition of 
King Lear, but the present edition is a new text and in a substantial number of 
readings reverses the editor’s decisions in his earlier text—in most cases, I 
think, for the better. Like most editors of Lear, Professor Duthie bases his 
text on Fr, interpolating some two hundred additional lines found only in 
Q1. He also, again as most editors have done, prefers certain Q1 readings to 
those of F1, though he has now allowed fewer Qi readings into his text than 
in the 1949 edition. The problem involved is a delicate one for any editor, 
requiring the nicest judgment and taste; and no text, demanding as Lear does 
so much exercise of editorial decision, is going to satisfy any other editor. As 
Professor Duthie says, “‘the text here presented makes no pretense to being 
other than tentative and provisional” (p. 139), and I wish this modest state- 
ment, unnecessarily modest I think in his case, to be held in mind in the 
course of the “tentative and provisional” comments on the text which follow. 

I.i.54: Duthie accepts F1 ‘word’ against Qr ‘words’, a reading not re- 
corded by him, although ‘word’ is awkward in the context. It should be ob- 
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served, however, that the F1 line is very crowded and the final ‘s’ may well 
have been either accidentally dropped or intentionally deleted by a hard- 
pressed compositor. I would read ‘words’ with Qr. 

1.i.73: Duthie emends Q-F ‘square of sense’ to ‘spirit of sense’, following 
Hanmer at Professor Wilson’s suggestion and by analogy with Troilus and 
Cressida, 1.i.60. The change seems entirely improper, since, despite the 
implication of Duthie’s note, ‘square’ with the meaning ‘criterion’ or ‘stand- 
ard’ is well vouched for in the period by NED. 

I.i.168: Duthie reads ‘strained pride’ following Fr and he is probably 
right to stay with F1 here, but he should record the reading ‘straied’ which 
appears in both Q1 and Qz. In some respects the Q reading, with the meaning 
‘erring’, is to be preferred to F1 ‘strain’d’. 

L.iv.108: Duthie here preserves Fr ‘T’ld’ (rightly, I think), although he 
usually modernizes to ‘I'd’ (e.g., I1.ii.82). He preserves the form ‘I’ld’ again, 
however, at II.iv.93, 112. Maxwell (Cymbeline) carefully preserves ‘I’ld’ 
throughout. 

IL.ii.123: It is worth noticing in view of the presumed pun on ‘a jakes’ 
that Q1 and Qz2 both read ‘A’Jax’ (F1, ‘Aiax’). 

IL.ii.148: Duthie follows F1 in omitting Q1 ‘good’ in the phrase ‘my good 
lord’. What he fails to notice, however, is that Q2, here printed from a cor- 
rected state of Q1, also omits ‘good’ and seems at this point to have served as 
copy-text for Fr. It is, therefore, likely that the F1 omission is without 
authority, simply following Q2, and that Q1 ‘good’ should be restored to the 
text. 

IL.iv.73: Maxwell’s emendation of F1, which Duthie adopts, is extremely 
ingenious, but it seems to me much more reasonable to treat F1 ‘hause’ as a 
simple compositor’s error for ‘haue’, the reading of both Q1 and Qa, and to 
leave ‘follow’, the reading of both Q-F, unchanged. 

II.iv.261: Duthie’s reading ‘poorest things’ for Q-F ‘poorest thing’ is, I 
presume, a typographical slip. 

IV.i.10: Duthie’s reading ‘poorly eyed’ seems “extremely feeble” (to 
use W. W. Greg’s description of the F1 reading). I cannot myself see anything 
so seriously bad about F1 ‘poorely led?’, though it is true that the reading 
seems to be derived from the uncorrected state of Q1 (‘poorlie, leed,’), a read- 
ing which Q2, also printed from an uncorrected state of Q1, converts to 
‘poorely led,’. Considering the generally confused state of opinion here, it 
seems to me that ‘parti, eyd,’, the reading of the corrected state of Qr, de- 
serves more consideration than it has yet received. Greg says, “It cannot, of 
course, be correct” (The Variants in the First Quarto of “‘King Lear” [1940], 
p. 170); but I am tempted to think that he may be wrong. Why cannot we 
take ‘parti, eyd,’ (i.e., parti-ey’d) as a Shakespearean coinage, parallel to the 
Shakespearean coinage ‘parti-coated’ in Love’s Labour’s Lost, V.ii.776, with 
the meaning ‘motley-eyed’? Such a description seems to fit perfectly the ap- 
pearance of Gloucester as he enters with blood-rimmed white plasters over his 
eyes. 

IV.ii.55: Duthie’s period after ‘mischief’ seems wrong. The line (found 
only in Qr and Qz) should surely read ‘mischief, where’s thy drum?’, not 
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‘mischief. Where’s thy drum?’, the clause ‘Where’s thy drum’ completing the 
sentence begun in line 50 with ‘Milk-livered man! / That bear’st ... ; / that 
not know’st...’ 

IV.iii.30: Duthie’s use of Pope’s emendation ‘ne’er believe it’ for Qr 
‘not be beleeft’ (Q2, ‘not be beleeu’d’) seems quite unwarranted. Why 
emend, when no emendation is required? 

IV.v.28; vi.g, 10: Several modern editors, including Duthie, convert 
Q-F ‘Y’are’ (the reading is omitted in Qr and Q2 at IV.v.28) to ‘you are’ 
at IV.v.28 and to ‘you’re’ at IV.vi.g, 10. Such free treatment of this form 
seems unjustified when we consider that properly considered ‘y’are’ isa 
shortened form of ‘ye are’ not of ‘you are’ (see NED) and indicates a different 
emphasis and pronunciation. Muir, Alexander, and Kittredge all preserve 
‘y’are’ as a regular form. 

[V.vi.196: Duthie does not accept Q2’s ‘Gent. Good sir.’. He may be right, 
but one important consideration should be taken into account. The passage 
in Qr (sig. 14”) occurs in a sheet for which we have no corrected state (see 
Greg, Variants, p. 175). Long ago Daniel suggested that in this reading (and 
possibly in others) in sheets I and L (sheet L also occurring in only one state 
in Qr), we might well have a reading in Q2 derived from a now lost corrected 
state of Q1. We do not, of course, know whether sheets I and L are in corrected 
or uncorrected states in Qr. Greg (Variants, p. 189) first dismissed Daniel’s 
suggestion on the grounds that the probability lay with the chance that sheets 
I and L as they now appear in the extant copies of Qr represent the corrected 
states. Later, however, in a “Postscript” (pp. [191]—192), he questioned the 
accuracy of his decision and admitted that sheets I and L may actually be in 
uncorrected states, adding, however, that “perhaps the most likely conclusion 
is that sheets I and L are really invariant.” Duthie does not appear to con- 
sider Greg’s cautious reassessment significant, but I would suggest that the 
Q2 addition deserves consideration for several reasons. (1) The fact that there 
are two distinct speeches given to Lear in Q1 should carry more weight than 
has been allowed to it. (2) The verse arrangement in F1 which telescopes 
Lear’s two speeches in Qi (omitting five words which all editors receive as 
genuine Shakespeare) is very irregular metrically. (3) The Gentleman’s 
‘Good sir’ of Q2 is not (pace Greg) the sort of speech which a proofreader or 
compositor would be likely to invent; the natural thing would have been to 
run Lear’s speeches together as F1 does. (4) The fact that the Q2 reading ap- 
pears on the same type-line as the conclusion of Lear’s first speech (thus giv- 
ing it the appearance of an insertion) carries little weight, for, although Qz2 
generally begins each speech on a separate line (unlike Qr), it does not always 
do so but sometimes follows the arrangement found in Qr1 (e.g., sigs. B4’, 
Cr’, C4", L3’, and L4"). (5) Q2’s interruption by the Gentleman is perfectly 
in tone with his earlier and later speeches of solicitous concern for Lear and 
serves as a dramatic break in Lear’s speech, the sudden ‘I will die bravely’ 
answering a movement toward him as the Gentleman says ‘Good sir,’ a move- 
ment which Lear interprets as a threatening gesture. 

V.iii.39-40: The omission of these surely genuine lines from Fr may per- 
haps be connected with the switch from Q2 copy-text to Qr copy-text (see 
Andrew S. Cairncross, “The Quartos and the Folio Text of King Lear,’ RES, 
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n.s., VI [1955], 256, who claims use of Q2 copy-text for the lines on Qr sig. K4' 
and Q1 copy-text for sig. K4’). The lines omitted in F1 occur at the top of sig. 
K4’ in Q2. 

V.iii.65: Duthie reads line 65 as a run-on line (no pointing), but surely a 
comma is necessary as in Q-F. 

V.iii..249-50: Duthie does not accept Qr’s ‘the Captaine’; indeed, does 
not record the reading. Significant here, in view of the confused state of 
copy-text theory for F1, is Q2’s omission of the words. Agreements of this 
sort between Q2 and F1 must be viewed with suspicion (cf. my note on IL.ii. 
148 above, and the readings at IV.vi.266, where Q2 and F1 agree on omitting 
the phrase ‘and for you her owne for Venter’, and at V.iii.154, where Q2 and 
Fi agree on reading ‘stop’ against the stronger ‘stople’ of Qr—both points 
unnoted by Duthie). Duthie in line 250 reads ‘Give it to the captain.’, but 
there is no textual authority for ‘to’ and I suppose the reading is an error. 

Before turning to Cymbeline, I should like to call special attention to 
Professor Duthie’s brilliant rearrangement of III.ii.81-94, adapting a sugges- 
tion of Warburton’s, and to his excellent new notes on II.ii.122-23 and II.iv. 
118-22. 

Professor Maxwell in his edition of Cymbeline faces few of the difficulties 
of text which beset Professor Duthie in Lear, but Cymbeline is a play which 
has drawn most divergent reactions from a long line of critics—ranging from 
Johnsen’s scathing “unresisting imbecility’’ to Swinburne’s ecstatically 
imbecilic “play of plays.” Professor Maxwell, admittedly basing his approach 
to a reasoned view on an extension of Granville-Barker’s theory of “sophis- 
ticated artlessness,” maintains a balanced and judicious perspective and says 
well what there is to say in defense of the play. On one important point the 
editors part company: Professor Maxwell champions Shakespeare’s author- 
ship of the vision in V.iv.3o ff.; Professor Wilson (in a “‘Prefatory Note’’) 
finds himself unable to agree. I can only add that my sympathies lie with 
Professor Wilson’s view, though Professor Maxwell argues his case skill- 
fully. 

There is only one substantive text of Cymbeline, that in the First Folio. 
It is on the whole a good text, probably printed from a transcript of the foul 
papers (p. 126). Professor Maxwell tends to discourage the possibility that this 
transcript was made by Ralph Crane, the scribe associated with the copy- 
texts for The Tempest, Two Gentlemen, Winter's Tale, etc., on the grounds that 
no examples of Crane’s characteristic verb with hyphenated pronominal ob- 
ject or verb with hyphenated preposition are to be found in the Folio text. 
He notes, however, several Crane-like hyphenated forms (to which may be 
added ‘reioycing-Fires’ at II1.i.32), and I would suggest that the frequent 
parentheses, and forms like ‘by’th’way’, ‘by’th’sense’, ‘by’th’rest’, and the 
nearly consistently used ‘to’th’’ combinations, are all stigmata of Crane’s 
transcripts. It may also be worth observing that one of the stop-press correc- 
tions (‘dampn’d’ to ‘damn’d’ at I.vi.103) gets rid of a typical Crane spelling. 
It seems to me that the whole matter of Ralph Crane, Scrivener, needs more 
complete and systematic study than it has yet received. 

Professor Maxwell’s text raises no large questions, but a few points of de- 
tail should, perhaps, be noticed. 
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1.i.45: By a typographical slip the text reads ‘minst’red’ for F1 ‘min- 
ist’red’. 

I.vi.7: The use of Pope’s ‘Blest’ for F1 ‘Blessed’ (dissyllabic), though it 
may make the line metrically more regular, weakens the dramatic accent. 

II.i.54: Maxwell reads ‘endurest’ for F1 ‘endur’st’ (and cf. ‘movest’ for 
Fr ‘mou’st’ in IV.ii.375). Neither reading seems to fit the general textual 
policy. 

II.ii.23-24: Maxwell, Alexander, Kittredge, Sisson, Munro, all alter the 
Fr pointing in these lines and read essentially as follows: ‘But my design— / 
To note the chamber. I will write all down:’ (Maxwell). Ridley, however, 
rightly, I think, reads: ‘But my design; / To note the chamber, I will write 
all down:’, a reading which preserves the weight of the full stop of F1 after 
‘design’ (in uncorrected state a question mark) and the Fri comma after 
‘chamber’. 

Il.iv.24: Maxwell’s rejection of the much discussed ‘wing-led’ in favor of 
the colorless ‘mingled’ of F2 seems to me unfortunate. He comments that 
“Defences of F are fatuous.’’ At some risk, then, I would still defend the 
original reading. Dowden’s explanation, an explanation at which I arrived 
point for point independently, fits the context perfectly. Fr reads: ‘Their 
discipline, / (Now wing-led with their courages) will make knowne /To 
their Approuers, they are People, such / That mend vpon the world.’ I would 
paraphrase as follows, remembering that the preceding lines had praised the 
British for their courage, but criticized them for their earlier lack of discipline: 
‘Their (form of) discipline, now led in wing formation by their bravest leaders, 
will show to those that test them that they are the kind of people that 
(know how to) improve in the eyes of the world.’ That ‘wing-led’ is the correct 


form, and not a sophistication on the part of compositor or proofreader, is 
shown, I think, by these lines in V.iii.4~5: “The king himself / Of his wings 


destitute, the army broken. .. .’ 


II.v.27: Maxwell emends F1 ‘name’ to ‘man may name’, following Walk- 
er’s conjecture. Nosworthy retains the F1 reading, but rearranges this and 
the following two lines awkwardly. I can see no reason for emendation; 
metrically the line balances by giving ‘nay’ a resolved stress, and in terms of 
meaning is perfectly clear: ‘all faults that have a name (among us), nay, all 
faults that even hell itself knows, (are) hers... .’ 

III.i.57-60: Some note on what appears to be merely awkward repetition 
in these lines would seem to be called for. See Furness, Variorum. 

IV.ii.243: Both here and in V.v.29 the F1 form ‘med’cine’ should, I 
think, be preserved. Both dissyllabic and trisyllabic pronunciations seem to 
have been possible in Shakespeare’s time (see NED); today, though British 
English favors the dissyllabic form generally, the trisyllabic form is gaining 
ground and is, of course, standard American usage. 

V.iv.26: Maxwell, following Hanmer, reads ‘You rather mine, being 
yours,’, but Fr reads ‘(You rather) mine being yours:’. The difference in mean- 
ing is perhaps slight, but the F1 reading gives good sense in the context: 
‘Even among men every coin is not weighed to test its value and even light 
coins are accepted because of the effigy they bear; so you, the Gods, especially, 
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should accept my life (i.e., take me) since, though I may be a “light piece,” 
I am made (coined) in your image.’ I would read, therefore: ‘You rather, 
mine being yours;’. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Un PEINTRE DE LA VIE LONDONIENNE: THOMAS DEKKER (CIRCA 1572-1632). 
Par M. T. Jones-Davies. (Collection des Etudes Anglaises, 6.) Paris: 
Didier, 1958. 2 vols.; 12 plates, 1 map. 


A staggering mass of material, factual and interpretative, has been collected 
by Mme. Marie-Thérése Jones-Davies into the nine hundred large and 
closely printed pages of Un peintre de la vie londonienne: Thomas Dekker. 
The work is truly an omnium gatherum, but one in which the immense body of 
information is generally relevant and well organized, a mine for the student 
of Dekker or of the society in which he worked. 

Mme. Jones-Davies’ book is divided into three sections: “Dekker: 
homme et son ceuvre”’; “La peinture de Londres dans l’ceuvre de Dekker’; 
“Valeur esthétique de l’ceuvre de Dekker.”’ A fourteen-page conclusion pro- 
vides a broad survey of the writer’s work and attempts to relate him, some- 
what dubiously, to a galaxy of authors of the western world, especially to 
Dickens. This conclusion is followed by a full chronological listing of Dekker’s 
works, both those certainly written by him and those attributed to him, 
both those extant and those lost, both dramatic and nondramatic, with facts 
of publication and discussions of authorship; a lengthy bibliography; and an 
index. 

The rationale of the work—and, incidentally, a typical example of the 
warmth and vigor of the writing—can be seen in a passage from the intro- 
duction: 

Pour un esprit curieux, éveillé comme le sien, la capitale, 4 la fois éblouissante de 
jeunesse, orientée vers l'avenir, et toute hérissée de pitges et encore enchainée aux 
habitudes du passé, renferme mille et un stimulants. Remplie de réves et d’espérance, 
de perplexités, de risques, pétrie d’orgueil, elle a besoin d’interprétes qui l’observent 
et la commentent. Elle réclame un théAtre populaire oi elle puisse contempler son his- 
toire et ses mceurs, et une littérature qui satisfasse sa race neuve et foisonnante de 
cliseurs» avides. Elle demande des livres qui flattent sa fierté civique, racontent son 
labeur, ses progrés, ses infortunes. Elle adore frémir au récit des fléaux qui la men- 
acent, trembler en songeant au diable qui, A la Renaissance comme au Moyen Age, 
épie ses faiblesses, prét 4 prendre au filet ses criminels, ses escrocs, ses athées. Elle 


dévore avec délice les opuscules 4 bon marché qui disent la chronique scandaleuse de 
sa vie quotidienne. 


Dekker va lui offrir tout cela et plus encore. (1, 20) 


Mme. Jones-Davies does not claim uniqueness in this regard for Dekker’s 
work; indeed, one of the major virtues of the book is the care with which com- 
parisons are drawn between Dekker and his fellows—Lodge, Greene, Nashe, 
Heywood, et al.—who treat the London scene. But she finds Dekker, because 
of his obvious sympathy for the city, his long productive life, stretching from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles I, his variety of themes and forms, 
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his language and style, a peculiarly interesting and useful figure: “Le tableau 
de Dekker expose, avec les progrés d’une civilisation mobile, transitoire, la 
nouvelle mentalité sociale, au fur et 4 mesure qu’elle se manifeste” (1, 23). 

The biographical section suffers, perhaps perforce, if one is to attempt a 
biography of Dekker at all, from an excess of surmise and conjecture, some 
parts of which turn up later under the guise of fact. For the most part, how- 
ever, the author succeeds in relating Dekker’s life, his work, and the city of 
London in a meaningful way. One’s early concern that there should have been 
two books, one on London and one on Dekker, disappears as he reads on. 
Mme. Jones-Davies has, in fact, accomplished a notable feat: she has made 
Dekker illuminate London and London illuminate Dekker. Part II, which is 
really the heart of the book, is the most informative and stimulating section of 
all. Even this section, though, is perhaps somewhat longer than it should be, 
overladen with allusions to later writers and quotations from them, such as 
the following footnote (1, 175) referring to Aldergate Street: “En cette rue 
vécut Milton de 1640 a 1645.”’ Even though it may be hard to know where to 
draw the line, too much of this sort of irrelevancy encumbers the work as a 
whole. One must nevertheless be grateful for the vivid picture of London that 
emerges, so rich and full, so living and breathing, devotedly culled from the 
pages of Dekker. An extremely clear and elaborate map of the city, pasted 
in at the end of volume I, constitutes a useful supplement to this part of the 
book. 

The critical portions, chiefly in Part III, are less exciting—but, then, 
Dekker’s craftsmanship can hardly be expected to yield much to the probings 
of the modern schools of criticism, and the alternative afforded by Mme. 
Jones-Davies, a methodical classification and evaluation, provides at least a 
sensible approach to the works and a firm foundation for future criticism. If 
some of the critical paragraphs tend to degenerate into a list of images, or 
characters, or what not, tied together by some classifying scheme or other, the 
sections headed “‘Le déroulement de l’action” and “Les effets dramatiques” 
are especially convincing and valuable. 

Apart from a larger number of obvious typographical errors than one 
would expect, the work seems to be surprisingly accurate for so comprehensive 
and detailed a study, though quotations from works in English are not always 
reliable. In a quotation from Shakespeare’s England (which is quoting Jonson), 
for example, a verb has been changed from past to present tense and the 
sense of the passage obscured by the substitution of her for hers (1, 305). 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday should be 7 September 1533 (1, 154). There ap- 
pears to be some confusion in a reference to Hazlitt at 11, 302. The index is 
carelessly put together and, despite its length, is not so full as it might be. The 
following references, for example, are not indexed: Heywood, 1, 174; Jonson, 
1, 185; Dekker, The Seven Deadlie Sinns of London, 1, 190. Seven entries under 
“L” appear out of alphabetical order. Of a list of honorable gentlemen at 1, 
201, two appear in the index, the others do not (though for one, Sir Thomas 
Smith, two other references are listed). The principle on which some modern 
scholars are included in the index and others omitted is difficult to determine. 

Such trifles, however, do little to detract from the merit of the work as a 
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whole. Mme. Jones-Davies has served Dekker well. We find, indeed, a 
“noble figure’’: 


Il demeure l’apétre du peuple londonien, qui peine, qui ceuvre, qui s’amuse et qui 
soufire. I] en exprime les plaintes, allume la pitié, stimule, réveille les consciences. Sa 
voix humanitaire, toute spontanée, qui se confond avec celle de la communauté 
citadine, est encore gauche, fréle, naive, mais, dans le choeur des poétes élizabéthains, 
elle est de celles qui rafraichissent et reposent. (1, 388) 


RICHARD VAN FossEN 
Cornell College 


SANITY IN BEpLAM: A Stupy OF ROBERT BuRTON’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
By Lawrence Babb. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1959. Pp. xii+116. $5. 

To counteract “a certain vagueness” as to the nature and purpose of The 

Anatomy of Melancholy, Mr. Babb here seeks to define Burton’s “aims, meth- 

ods, beliefs, and accomplishments.” Hoping also that such a handbook will 

act as a kind of a “preface,” the author furthers his aim through judicious 
reference to other scholarship on the subject, by a survey of the various 
editions, a bibliography, and an adequate index. At the same time, the ac- 
count of Burton’s life and of his attitude toward various categories of knowl- 
edge builds a composite characterization which in some points differs interest- 
ingly from those sketched by other scholars. Students new to study in the 

Renaissance will also appreciate the redactions of conventionally received 

ideas in relation to which Burton has been depicted. 

Babb’s glance at the revisions of the various editions casts some in- 
teresting light on the manner of the well-known stylist, and, by implication 
perhaps, on that of some contemporary writers. Burton never rearranges, and 
he “makes comparatively few phraseological changes.’’ On the other hand, 
his “‘modification of his text is almost altogether amplification,” the additions 
consisting primarily of “elaborations upon ideas already present in the first 
edition.”’ At the same time, though Burton had nineteen years in which to 
remedy them, textual ‘‘weaknesses” which could easily have been corrected 
remain through the sixth edition. By such, and various other items, Mr. Babb, 
who has served his readers well in his widely known studies of melancholy, 
here offers a book as potentially interesting to the general schoiar as it is 
useful to the student of Burton. 

The author has also justified his work by briefly observing that the 
Anatomy, apart from its intrinsic merit, survives also today as a quarry of 
“representative quotations” for documenting scholarly writings on the nature 
of Renaissance thought. If only because Mr. Babb’s observation seems ac- 
curate, this particular statement would tend to raise an issue. Can Burton, 
simply because he existed, be regarded as the image of the English Renais- 
sance? Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that he may reflect some seven- 
teenth-century trends of thought, but, if scholars will insist on such maneuvers, 
is it not equally reasonable to assume that a Herbert, a Donne, a Hooker, or 
a Bacon could just as convincingly be adduced as “representative”? Mr. 
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Babb’s book even suggests that Burton may have differed by being more 
erudite, conservative, and prolix, while less systematic, imaginative, or 
sophisticated than many important Renaissance thinkers. In any case, too 
often the prize is awarded to the Anatomy simply because it exhibits the 
lengthiest, most thoroughly enunciated (if not the more simpliste) statements 
of certain ideas. Finally, is not the selection of a “representative” figure simply 
the process of using one’s assumptions as the materials for a “proof”? For to 
call any figure “representative” does suggest an assumed total knowledge of 
the historical period in question. 
J. Leeps BARROLL 
McMicken College 
University of Cincinnati 


RoBERT SoUTHEY AND His AGE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CONSERVATIVE 
Minp. By Geoffrey Carnall. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. viii+ 233. 
$4.80. 


Although the disproportion between Southey’s work and the work on Southey 
makes another book about him welcome, it is unlikely that Mr. Carnall’s 
useful study of his politics will inspire a general reassessment of this ex- 
traordinary man or restore his reputation. An indefatigable writer of com- 
petent verse and excellent prose, the friend of Wordsworth, Lamb, and 
Coleridge, the enemy of Byron, Hunt, and Hazlitt, he was very near the 
center of a brilliant literary revival; and yet, despite his laureateship and his 
mountainous production he retains the interest of a fossil. A Pantisocrat who 
became a wheel horse of the Quarterly Review and a patriot who spent his 
later years in prophesying the dissolution of his country, he was an easy 
target for Hazlitt’s scorn and Byron’s ridicule, but he was none the less an 
able, erudite, and honest man. Coleridge’s gallant effort in Biographia Lit- 
eraria to shore up his prestige was of no avail, and when young Macaulay, 
in 1830, wrote his withering essay on the laureate for the Edinburgh Review it 
was an obituary of sorts for one who had a dozen years or more to live. The 
First Reform Bill that, he confidently predicted, would mean the end of 
England, did not dampen his production, but when he died, having survived 
his faculties and most of his contemporaries, it was almost as if he had never 
lived at all. To be sure, his son and son-in-law did their filial duty by his life 
and correspondence, and a generation later Dowden embalmed him in the 
English Men of Letters series; but his unnumbered works were not collected— 
nor will they ever be—and in our own day the researches of Haller, Simmons, 
and Curry have secured our knowledge of the man without stirring any gen- 
eral interest in his work. It is curious that such a varied and accomplished 
writer should have suffered such neglect. 

It is one of Mr. Carnall’s merits that he does not ignore this paradox 
and one of his defects that he does not resolve it. Born in the seventies of the 
eighteenth century—the decade that produced so many men of genius—for 
the first half of his life Southey was what Burke, with immense opprobrium, 
had called a Jacobin; but in 1809 he took a hand in establishing the Quarterly 
Review and for thirty years thereafter he was a tireless and impassioned 
spokesman for the most unyielding kind of Toryism. In his own day he was 
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commonly decried as a “patriot bard” who betrayed the ideals of his youth, 
and therefore his laurel crown, like his prestige with the Tories, was the 
occasion of much coarse ridicule. But if mere apostasy were always fatal to a 
writer’s reputation, then Wordsworth and Coleridge would have suffered a 
similar eclipse, and they, like him, would be remembered, if at all, as crusty 
old reactionaries who when young had been ardent for reform. The difference, 
of course, is that they were men of genius, whereas Southey was merely a 
man of talent. It is regrettable that Mr. Carnall has not paid more attention 
to this fact. Although he threads his way knowledgeably through Southey’s 
prose and verse, he treats them not as intended works of art but as guideposts 
to his thought, which was not particularly interesting. He does not trace his 
life in any close detail, but he tries to put him in his age, and to show how 
his responses to the pressures of the time—which, after all, were the same 
pressures that Blake and Hazlitt, Scott and Wordsworth knew—reveal a 
certain pattern. The pattern, familiar then as now, is that of liberalism yield- 
ing to reaction, and Southey illustrates it to perfection; but he himself did 
not explain or justify his transformation, nor does Mr. Carnall, The intimate 
and reciprocal relation between Southey as a man and as a writer remains to 
be explored. 

In short, Mr. Carnall is better in dealing with contemporary events than 
in dealing with the growth (or at any rate the change) of Southey’s thought. 
He does not parade his knowledge of the period, which is both wide and deep, 
but when he writes about, say, the Treason Trials of 1794, the Spanish insur- 
rection, the reformers’ agitation after Waterloo, and Queen Caroline’s divorce, 
he deftly maps the contour of the age. On the other hand, in tracing Southey 
through this very rough terrain he seems sometimes to lose his bearings. 
Perhaps no one could make us sympathetic to the aging laureate as he yelps 
for rigid censorship, the end of habeas corpus, and compulsory conformity to 
the tenets of the Church of England, but none the less we wish that we could 
see the logic of this final phase more clearly, and observe its bearing on his 
work. By excluding almost everything but politics Mr. Carnall has perhaps 
failed to do justice to his man. There is nothing in his book that enables us to 
comprehend how the same presiding mind could have produced Wat Tyler, 
the trenchant Espriella letters, The Curse of Kehama, the life of Nelson, the 
direful croakings in the Quarterly Review, and The History of Brazil; and there- 
fore one suspects that Southey was a bigger and more complicated writer than 
Mr. Carnall gives him credit for. Unlike Hazlitt, who boasted that he had 
never changed his mind, he was a weather vane, veering with the winds of 
doctrine in a most tumultous age. He was extremely open to experience, but 
because his successive enthusiasms, each stronger than the one before, rested 
on emotion rather than on reason or reflection, they seemed to be dishonest 
and capricious. It is ironical that the panjandrum of the Tories and the im- 
placable enemy of change was, until his Toryism reached its final petrifaction, 
so volatile and passionate. If this important aspect of his thought had been 
more narrowly examined, Mr. Carnall’s subtitle—‘the development of a 
conservative mind’”’—would have been more nearly justified. 

None the less his book has very solid merits. There are some slips, of 
course—as when he says that Tom Paine was convicted of seditious libel and 
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misquotes the title of Godwin’s reply to Dr. Samuel Parr—but he has read 
all the published and many of the unpublished sources for his subject, and he 
puts them into lucid order. He has brought an informed intelligence to bear 
on one of the major problems of English Romanticism—its surrender to the 
forces of political reaction—and if he has not resolved the problem, he at 
least enables us to measure its dimensions. This is a useful addition to the 
regrettably meager list of Southey studies. 
HERSCHEL BAKER 
Harvard University 


Tue Diary OF BENJAMIN RoBERT Haypon. Edited by Willard Bissell Pope. 
Vol. 1: 1808-15; Vol. 11: 1816-24. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi+495; 553. $20. 

Haydon’s diary, in twenty-six folio volumes and three smaller notebooks, 

owned successively by his widow, their elder son Frank Scott Haydon, the 

latter’s daughter Ellen Mary Middleton Haydon, Maurice Buxton Forman 

(who acquired it in 1935), and finally Willard Pope (since 1951), is now for the 

first time seeing print in a complete and annotated edition. It has been 

hitherto available only in the abridged and unreliable extracts included in 

Tom Taylor’s Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon... from His Autobiography 

and Journals (1853), or in the many reprints of Taylor’s text. Frederic Words- 

worth Haydon borrowed the diary from his brother to compile Benjamin 

Robert Haydon: Correspondence and Table-Talk (1876), M. B. Forman was 

allowed to collate letters of Keats pasted in it for the second edition of his 

Letters of John Keats (1935), and Dorothy Hewlett included new passages 

from it in the second edition of her Life of John Keats (1949); but with the 

exceptions just named, no writer on Haydon or Keats or any other important 
nineteenth-century figure has had access to the manuscript volumes. Hyder 

Rollins may have been right when, a few years ago, he called the diary ‘“‘the 

most important Romantic—Early Victorian manuscript yet unpublished.” A 

rapid calculation of pages in Taylor’s and Pope’s versions gives the impression 

that from one-half to two-thirds of the material in the present edition is new. 

Three or four further volumes are forthcoming to complete the edition. 
Haydon’s “Autobiography” (rewritten from his diary in 1839-45), 

which covers his life through 1820 and forms the basis of the first third of 

Taylor’s text and the reprints, is in no sense replaced by the new edition of 

the diary. It stands as a literary work in itself, for which the diary provided 

the raw materials; readers comparing the accounts, say, of the “immortal 
dinner” of December 1817, may be disappointed that the diary version is less 
detailed and less polished—in some ways a poorer story—than the version 

Haydon set down toward the end of his life. But the diary has the freshness 

and immediacy of the first-hand report, as opposed to the imaginatively re- 

created telling, and it is likely to be, for the “immortal dinner” as for any 
other event, a truer and more honest description. From the day-to-day entries 
we get a picture of Haydon that no reminiscences, however frank, could sup- 
ply. 

His gigantic egotism is the more towering in this new presentation. He 

kept his diary, from 1808 until a few minutes before his suicide in 1846, as a 
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case history in the heroic struggles (and, as it begins to turn out even in these 
early volumes, unheroic failure) of a Man of Genius—to be read by a large 
and admiring public after his death. Almost no subject is mentioned so often 
as Genius, one essential quality of which is “overwhelming enthusiasm” (1, 
177). Believing oneself incapable ‘‘will paralise every effort,” he wrote (1, 75), 
and from the dates of his own later annotations it is clear that he consulted 
the diary again and again, in almost every year from 1813 to 1844 in these 
volumes, seeking inspiration and renewal of enthusiasm. It is saddening to 
note how frequently he was aware that his claims to Genius rested on sheer 
buoyancy, apart from either talent or judgment. “My mind preys on itself 
when it has not some great cause of excitement” (11, 281). 

The diary shows Haydon to have known himself better than we usually 

allow, for along with the passages of great vanity there are those of humility, 
self-detachment, and even self-directed humor. The man whose greatest hero 
was Nelson, whose greatest ambition was to astonish mankind as a fine painter 
and then die in battle, who customarily thought in metaphors involving 
thunderbolts, balloons, and epic warfare, and who unreflectingly doodled 
sketches of Sisyphus, Ixion, and a triumphant savage lion—also could be 
“amused when I reflect sometimes at my own restless spirit” (1, 393). He 
saw himself “always panting for distinction, even at a funeral!” (11, 313),and 
recognized his own vanity as a large motive in his activities. “The complica- 
tion of human motives is extraordinary” (11, 459), and sensing the occasional 
absurdity of this complication he wrote an excellent short description of the 
diary: 
This book is a picture of human life, now full of arguments for religion, now advocating 
virtue, then drawn from chaste piety, & then melting from a bed of pleasure, idle & 
active, dissipated & temperate, voluptuous & holy! burning to be a martyr when I 
read the Gospel! ready to blaze in a battalion when I read Homer! weeping at Rimini 
and at Othello, laughing & without sixpence, in boisterous spirits when I ought to be 
sad & melancholy when I have every reason to be happy!—such are the elements of 
that mysterious, incomprehensible, singular bit of blood, bottom, bone, & genius, 
B. R. Haydon! (1, 273) 


Haydon is a more attractive character than we knew. Possibly he comes off 
best when describing his wife Mary, and his feeling toward her—a genuinely 
unselfish love, detailed movingly and without the customary extravagance 
of manner. 

New materials abound in these volumes concerning Haydon’s relation- 
ships with Sir George Beaumont (“the clog of English Art’), David Wilkie 
(“a man who never puts on his night cap without first reflecting . . . the 
way he must place it, with the least injury to his personal interest and the 
least chance of committing himself in the eyes of the World’’), Leigh Hunt 
(“As he has so little regard to my feelings, I will have no longer any regard to 
his. .. . My only refuge now is in personal insult”), and a host of others. His 
various “‘triumphs’’—over the Beaumonts, the academician who hung “Den- 
tatus’’ in the dark, the bystanders looking on when Princess Charlotte bowed 
to him, Richard Payne Knight, James Northcote—are gloatingly detailed. 
The sad facts of “that leaden clog, pecuniary difficulties” are told, and suicide 
is already mentioned several times. There is an eighteen-page refutation of the 
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doctrines of Queen Mab (11, 148-66), on which Haydon subsequently com- 
mented: 

On rereading this, 1824, Sep., I think it did my capacity when it was written 
7 years ago, no disgrace—considering I am not a literary man. 


It did my capacity honor. July 17, 1833. B. R. Haydon. 


I reread it today with encreased delight. Jan. 24, 1837. B. R. Haydon. I hope it 
won't be lost. 


Not least in importance is a passage (22 December 1817) comparing Words- 
worth and Shakespeare: ‘“‘Wordsworth’s great power is an intense perception 
of human feelings regarding the mystery of things by analyzing his own, 
Shakespeare’s an intense power of laying open the heart & mind of man by 
analyzing the feelings of others acting on themselves. . . . Shakespeare has no 
moral code, and only leaves it at the option of all how to act by shewing the 
consequences of such & such conduct in acting” (11, 171). It was only five or 
six days later that Keats, in a letter to his brothers, wrote down his famous 
remarks on Negative Capability, “which Shakespeare posessed so enor- 
mously.”’ Later Haydon recalled that he had “enjoyed Shakespeare more with 
Keats than with any other Human creature!” (1, 318). 

In illegibility of handwriting, Haydon rivalled Benjamin Bailey and 
Charles Dilke (Keats commented that if the only copies of the Greek and 
Latin authors had been made by these three, “they Were as good as lost”), 
and anyone who has attempted to decipher his fantastic scrawl will appreciate 
Professor Pope’s heroism merely in transcribing the complete diary. The 
notes are excellently done, a model of appropriateness and usefulness to future 
editors intent on steering between the rock of skimpiness and the gulf of self- 
indulgence. The editor and his publisher deserve high praise for this impor- 
tant work. 

JACK STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


Essays, LETTERS, AND REVIEWS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. Collected and edited 
by Fraser Neiman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi+ 398. $o. 


As one who twice performed for others the service of disengaging their best 
work from a mass of inferior writing, Arnold, who himself produced a great 
body of workaday prose, naturally did not include it all in the volumes which 
he collected during his life. Some pieces were added in the Edition de Luxe 
of 1903-1904, but not enough to satisfy lovers of Arnoldian culture that there 
were not other pieces which had been undeservedly neglected. Thus, in 1910 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien published eight articles, one of which had already 
appeared in the Edition de Luxe, in a volume rather impertinently entitled 
Essays in Criticism: Third Series, and four years later the Oxford edition of 
Arnold’s Essays reprinted four of these and added the important review of 
Dr. Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. Then, in 1953, Kenneth Allott 
published the Five Uncollected Essays of Matthew Arnold which he considered 
the most important of those that remained. 
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Meanwhile a series of articles by American scholars—Marion Mainwar- 
ing, R. H. Super, and Fraser Neiman—was identifying a number of Arnold’s 
public lectures, speeches, and periodical contributions that had not been 
listed in the standard bibliography of T. B. Smart in the fifteenth volume of 
the Edition de Luxe. More, of course, are certain to be uncovered in the 
future, especially as the work of the Wellesley Periodical Index progresses; 
but with the discoveries already made and with the collection of O’Brien and 
the Oxford edition out of print, Fraser Neiman, Professor of English at the 
College of William and Mary, felt that the time was appropriate for publishing 
a new collection of essays, letters, and reviews not available in the Edition de 
Luxe. 

One must be grateful for the materials thus given us, but the question 
arises, in what relation does this volume stand to the complete edition of 
Arnold’s prose which is being prepared under the editorship of Professor R. H. 
Super of the University of Michigan? The answer, so far as this reviewer can 
see, is that it anticipates and duplicates that edition and ultimately will, for 
most people, be superseded by it. Professor Neiman, as one of the leading 
Arnold scholars in this country, was of course well aware of the plans for this 
edition, and thus it seems a little curious that he should have gone ahead with 
his project and a little disingenuous that in his preface, which otherwise sur- 
veys the scholarship very thoroughly, he did not mention the fact of the 
forthcoming Super edition. That edition will, I believe, reprint all the Arnold 
items here collected and will, in addition, reprint other uncollected material 
not included by Professor Neiman. Of course, one can understand that 
Professor Neiman should wish to publish in book form the texts which he 
had so large a part in discovering, and one may believe that his introductions 
and very full notes will have a permanent scholarly value. One only wishes 
that this effort had somehow been incorporated into the collected edition, of 
which the first volume has already appeared. 

Professor Neiman’s collection contains forty pieces about equally divided 
among Arnold’s four main subjects of education, politics, literature, and 
religion. In form some are essays or articles, some book reviews, some speeches 
as reported in the public press, and some letters to the editor of this or that 
periodical. Many are very trivial but perhaps a dozen or fifteen are of con- 
siderable significance. Several of these are among the essays previously re- 
printed in O’Brien’s collection and the Oxford edition, but there are others— 
the original version of ‘The Bishop and the Philosopher,” the reviews of 
Curtius’s History of Greece and De Maistre’s Lettres et opuscules, the “‘Intro- 
duction to Poety,” and the two essays on “The Nadir of Liberalism” and 
“The Zenith of Conservatism”—which have not been easily available and 
which it is good to have. I find only two points on which to differ with Profes- 
sor Neiman. The first is that he seems unaware of the existence of an undated 
Routledge reprint of the Essays in Criticism, First Series, in which, according 
to the publisher, the essays ‘““The Jewish Church” and “Dante and Beatrice” 
were reprinted for the first time. The second and more serious matter is the 
authorship of the piece called “University Reform,” first published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette for November 30, 1871. It is identified as Arnold’s on the 
ground of internal evidence and the record in Arnold’s notebook of payment 
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for some article in the Pall Mall Gazette of about this date and about this 
length. But to my ear it has none of the accent of Arnold’s prose and I hesitate 
to accept it as his. All the other attributions I find perfectly convincing. 


A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 


Tue First Five Lives oF ANNIE BESANT. By Arthur H. Nethercot. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xii+418. $7.50. 


This is the first part of a projected two-volume biography of an Englishwoman 
whose career touched on many of the intellectual and reform movements of 
the late nineteenth century. The curious title is derived from the author’s 
division of Annie Besant’s life into nine “lives,” or chronological sections, each 
characterized by a major interest or occupation and each offering her an 
opportunity to play a different role. 

The particular contribution of Professor Nethercot’s biography is its 
Boswellian wealth of detail amassed in an eight-years’ pursuit of his subject. 
Although his picture of Annie Besant’s life in its main outlines is essentially 
that given in the earlier biographies of Besterman and Gertrude Williams, he 
adds a valuable background of factual material which enables him to take the 
reader within the various organizations and movements in which Mrs. Besant 
was a key figure. A reader follows her somewhat militant progress from a 
loveless marriage with a clergyman to religious doubt and atheism, to Free- 
thought and social reform with Charles Bradlaugh, to a strong interest in 
science, to socialism and the Fabian Society, and in the end—to Theosophy, 
the occult, and Madame Blavatsky. The present volume leaves her in the 
year 1893 on her way to India where Theosophy and Indian politics were to 
occupy her for the rest of her life. 

There isa good deal of truth as well as some malice in Shaw’s description 
of Annie Besant, quoted by the author, as “a woman of swift decisions” who 
“always came into a movement with a bound, and was preaching the new 
faith before the astonished spectators had the least suspicion that the old 
was shaken.” Yet to Shaw, she was the greatest orator in England, to Brad- 
laugh an esteemed fellow reformer until Theosophy drove them apart, to 
Gandhi a venerated co-worker for India. Professor Nethercot, too, sees much to 
admire in Mrs. Besant—her courage, energy, and organizing ability, her 
devotion to the causes she believed in, and her forthright common sense dur- 
ing her earlier reformist period. In general, he is objective and factual, and he 
reproves the attempts of earlier biographers to fictionize or read psychological 
meanings into the events of Mrs. Besant’s life. His own central interpretation 
is contained in the statement, ‘““The mainspring of her life had always been 
the desire for self-sacrifice for a cause,” and he uses the word “martyr” 
frequently. He does, however, give more than a hint that she often fell in 
love, or into a state bordering on love, with various of her co-workers—to 
which Shaw’s remark that she had “absolutely no sex appeal’’ lends a note 
of pathos. 

Professor Nethercot writes with considerable liveliness, he has an eye for 
humorous incongruities of which there are many in the life of Mrs. Besant, 
and his research has been exhaustive though perhaps too much detail has 
been included in view of the diminished stature of his subject for our times. 
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This is a book that will be of interest and value to the Victorian scholar. It is 
the most complete account ever written or likely to be written of the early 
years of a feminist whom the author with some justice calls “‘one of the most 
extraordinary women who ever lived.” It also provides a close-up of the social 
and political ferment of the times, of the periodicals and newspapers, many 
of them ephemeral, devoted to the causes embraced by Mrs. Besant, and 
of the people involved, major figures like Shaw and Charles Bradlaugh as 
well as the lunatic fringe. Finally, it gives one more picture of that perplex- 
ingly strong interest in the occult that characterized so many Victorians. 
A. L. BADER 
University of Michigan 


THe MAKING OF The Return of the Native. By John Paterson. (University of 
California English Studies No: 19.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960. Pp. 168 (7 illustrations). $3.50. 

A good many years ago William Lyon Phelps remarked that “‘writing books 

about Thomas Hardy has become the favorite indoor sport of many critics.” 

The output of such books has not ceased in recent years, and their very num- 

ber tends to encourage the thought, when one picks up a new volume, that 

here we have just “another book on Hardy.” Let it be said at once that Dr. 

Paterson’s study is not ‘‘just another book.” For all serious students of Hardy 

this is a very important book indeed. It ends a long debate, and ends it with 

a finality and authority that is impressive. 

The debate concerns the nature of Hardy’s procedures and techniques as 
a novelist. Did he plan his novels as a careful architect plans a great building, 
or did he stagger along like a drunken man trying to find his way home? Both 
views have been defended. 

One of the very first of Hardy’s critics, Lionel Johnson, can stand as 
spokesman for the architectonic side. In The Art of Thomas Hardy (1894) 
Johnson declared: “The most appreciable mark of Mr. Hardy’s power . . . is 
the tenacity with which his designs hold the memory: it resembles the power 
of architecture tostamp there its great designs. . . . There is an architectural 
quality in the designs of Mr. Hardy” (New York, 1923, pp. 38-41). Those 
words were written when Hardy was still alive and when critics had not for- 
gotten that, for ten years (1862-72), he had practiced as a professional 
architect. 

As spokesman for the other side in the critical debate, let Desmond 
Hawkins serve. In his Thomas Hardy Mr. Hawkins remarks: ‘‘The truth is 
that Hardy’s technical progress was like the homing of a drunk—a great deal 
of tacking, wavering and back-pedalling, but with a final irresistible urge in 
the right direction” (London, 1950, p. 34). 

In the course of two-thirds of a century of Hardy discussion, a great 
many words have been uttered about this matter of the novelist’s technique, 
but most of the debaters have lined up on Johnson’s side. They have re- 
garded Hardy as (what Paterson, on page 125, calls) ‘the engineer in litera- 
ture.”” Paterson quotes three of these critics: Beach (who, in 1922, thought 
that Hardy’s fiction was “suggestive of physics and dynamics’’—each step 
in his plots representing the “reaction of forces expressible almost in algebraic 
formulas”), McDowall (who, in 1931, thought that Hardy’s architectonic 
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habits as a writer threatened the spontaneity of his work), and Guerard (who, 
in 1949, commented on “what today seems one of Hardy’s gravest weak- 
nesses, his tendency to shape and plan his novels according to some obvious 
architectural principle and his failure to conceal the blueprint”). 

In the book now under review John Paterson asks himself: Did Hardy 
fail to conceal the blueprint? And (at least in so far as The Return of the Native 
is concerned) was there a blueprint in the first place? On page 127 Paterson 
renders his verdict: ‘‘No long-range plan would seem to have been devised 
... Hardy’s procedure... was... predominantly experimental and im- 
provisatory. The impulse of the moment, not the diagram, evidently pre- 
sided over the making of the novel.” The architectonic theorists are wrong. 

Does this mean that Paterson renders his verdict in favor of the side 
that thinks Hardy’s procedure resembles ‘‘the homing of a drunk’’? No, not 
at all. Paterson comes to the conclusion (and his evidence supports it in 
convincing fashion) that “Hardy did not hold himself quite so aloof from the 
business of novel-writing as his theoretical [and often-expressed] contempt for 
the medium would suggest, that . . . he was more self-consciously the artist 
in fiction than he would himself . . . have cared to admit” (p. 124). In short, 
Hardy’s novel is not the result of the reelings and staggerings of “a drunk” 
but the progress “of a powerful imagination not [at the start] fully aware of 
its own nature,” but, as time went on, “an imagination [increasingly] awake 
to, and in control of, the possibilities it had itself created” (p. 125). “A 
powerful imagination was, then,...the major note of Hardy’s creative 
process...” (p. 162). 

The reason why Paterson’s conclusions can be called an authoritative 
verdict and not merely another expression of more or less irresponsible critical 
opinion is that he has done what none of his predecessors had done: he has 
examined the evidence. Here for the first time we have a careful textual study 
of The Native, from its first conceiving to its terminal definitive text—a survey 
of a thirty-five-year period (1877-1912) during which “scarcely a square inch 
of The Return of the Native escaped some form of revision” (p. 124). Paterson 
thus forces a drastic revision of the impression encouraged by R. L. Purdy’s 
statement that “The MS... corrections and additions are not numerous. 
...In July 1895... he [Hardy] revised the novel for Osgood, Mcllvaine’s 
edition ... and [added] a Postscript in April 1912 for Macmillan’s defini- 
tive .. . edition” (Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. 26-27). 

Paterson has scrutinized six stages in the evolution of this novel: (1) 
“what is best described as an Ur-novel”’ (p. 8) and elsewhere called the “Ur- 
version” (pp. 12, 13, etc.) or the ““Ur-chapters” (p. 29)—i.e., the earliest draft 
of Hardy’s 1877 manuscript; (2) “the final form of the manuscript text’’ (p. 
10) as completed in 1878; (3) the text of the serialization in Belgravia (London, 
1878); (4) the text in the three-volume First Edition published in 1878 by 
Smith, Elder; (5) the revised text in the one-volume Uniform Edition pub- 
lished in 1895 by Osgood, McIlvaine (Paterson cites instead the New York 
edition published in 1895 by Harper, but since the Harper edition used 
Osgood sheets, this reliance on the American book instead of the English does 
not affect any of Paterson’s conclusions); and (6) the text in the definitive 
Wessex Edition published in 1912 by Macmillan in London. No more careful 
scrutiny of Hardy’s text is to be found anywhere, and the reader’s ability to 
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follow Paterson as he puts that text under the microscope is nicely aided by 
the inclusion in this book of seven illustrations—reproductions of pages of the 
manuscript (now in Dublin). 

There is not space in a review like this to do justice to all the rich results 
of this textual study. One brief example may, however, be cited. Every critic 
who has ever written about The Return of the Native has had something to say 
about Eustacia Vye. Lord David Cecil, for example, comments on the way 
Hardy makes her individual qualities subsidiary to her typical human qual- 
ities, until, as her story increases in tension, she tends “to assume the im- 
personal majesty of a representative of all mankind. . . . Eustacia stands for 
all passionate imprisoned spirits” (Hardy the Novelist, Indianapolis, 1946, p. 
51). Paterson shows how far Eustacia was from possessing any such stature at 
the start, and how she grew under Hardy’s hand during his thirty-five-year 
study of her character. In the Ur-novel, Eustacia was regarded merely as “the 
local witch” (Paterson, p. 133) and was conceived of as belonging, like Troy in 
Far from the Madding Crowd and like Fitzpiers in The Woodlanders, to the 
“unsympathetic agents of romantic heresy.’’ But in the final manuscript, 
“Eustacia ... was lovable after all.” In the serialization “she was lovable 
sometimes.” In the First Edition “she was not altogether unlovable,”’ and in 
the Uniform Edition of 1895 “at times she was not altogether unlovable.” 
Paterson gives a good account of what he calls (p. 134) “the transfiguration of 
Eustacia Vye.” 

Back in 1894 Lionel Johnson devoted ten pages to Hardy’s diction— 
“simple words . . . dexterously assorted” (1923 ed., pp. 71-81)—and in 1929 
Samuel C. Chew wrote: “In the choice of words there is a strict exclusion of 
non-essentials, a selection of the precise words required’”’ (New York, 1929, 
pp. to1—102). But John Paterson’s study of Hardy’s diction goes far beyond 
anything that Johnson or Chew attempted. His (Paterson’s) ten pages (136- 
46) are rich with detailed illustration of Hardy’s tendencies and practices, and 
these pages will force the revision of a number of earlier critical comments on 
the novelist’s vocabulary and its use. 

Here this review might stop. And would—if it were not for the hope that 
this important book will attain a revised edition, one in which the author will 
have a chance to make a correction or two, and in which the publisher will 
take advantage of the opportunity to provide a better (i.e., more durable) 
binding than the present paper cover provides. 

In revising for such a second edition, the author can change “this data” 
(p. 5) to “these data’’; and for “ten years” (p. 15) read “thirteen.” On page 2 
(footnote 7) for ‘Mrs. Hardy ... she” read “Hardy... he” (see Purdy, p. 
265). 

A revised edition will also give Dr. Paterson an opportunity to re-examine 
his assurance (pp. 118 and 131) that Eustacia committed suicide. (On p. 80 he 
speaks of her “death by fire’ but it must be assumed that he speaks of fire 
metaphorically.) Hardy himself told Arthur Hopkins simply that “she... 
dies,” and Lionel Johnson summarized the tragedy thus: “The story ends. . . 
with the deaths of Eustacia and of Wildeve one wild night, when he meant to 
drive her to Budmouth, whence she would go alone to France” (p. 45). True, 
she had previously contemplated suicide, but the impulse passed. True, she 
felt that she was living in an ‘“‘abyss of desolation,” but she did arrange to 
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meet Wildeve on that fatal night. Did she commit suicide? Did Jude? Did 
Henchard? 

Three other points worthy of reconsideration: (1) Was Leslie Stephen 
“irritated” (p. 3) by Hardy? The Cornhill editor’s mild ““May I suggest . . . ?” 
and “I don’t quite like . . . ’’ do not sound like irritation but like the exercise 
of editorial judgment and the offer of helpful advice to a green author. (2) 
Was Hardy’s map one that “‘he is alleged to have used” (p. 122), rather than 
one he is known to have used? Did he not reproduce it as a frontispiece in the 
First Edition? (Dr. Paterson’s words on page 122 suggest the possibility that 
he consulted a copy of the First Edition which lacked this map. See Purdy, p. 
25.) Did not Hardy further annotate this map in his own copy of the novel (it 
is now in the Dorset County Museum in Dorchester)? Why, then, the 
“alleged”’ rather than “‘the map Hardy used?” (3) Was “the extraneous sixth 
book” (p. 163) the result of interference with Hardy’s original intention by 
“*Belgravia’s editor” (p. 163)? Lord David Cecil shifts responsibility for the 
interference from editor to publisher: ‘His publishers told Hardy .. . and in 
deference to his publishers Hardy. . . ”’ (Hardy the Novelist, London, 1943, p. 
117). Chew says it was merely “the exigencies of periodical publication” 
(p. 40), thus paraphrasing Hardy’s own note of 1912 that “certain circum- 
stances of serial publication led to a change of intent.” This change had, how- 
ever, already been determined on by February 8, 1878, when Hardy wrote to 
Arthur Hopkins: “‘Thomasin... ultimately marries the reddleman.”’ Has 
Dr. Paterson reason for discarding the possibility that it was not the editor of 
Belgravia but the editor of Harper’s, Henry M. Alden, or the New York pub- 
lisher himself, J. Henry Harper (who, during a visit to London in 1877, sat 
with Hardy on a bench in Green Park and discussed this novel), who supplied 
the demand for a “happy ending?” (See J. Henry Harper, J Remember, New 


York, 1934, p. 166; and Carl J. Weber, Hardy in America, 1946, pp. 41-42.) 

But these queries and corrigenda are minor matters, and mention of them 
here does not warrant any change in the previous statement that, for all seri- 
ous students of the novels of Thomas Hardy, this is a very important book 
indeed. 


Cari J. WEBER 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


Mark Twatn-Howe tts Letters, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL L. 
CLEMENS AND WILLIAM D. Howe Lts. Edited by Henry Nash Smith and 
William M. Gibson, with the assistance of Frederick Anderson. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1960. Two 
vols., pp. xxv + 948. Illustrations. $20. 

On November 30, 1876, William Dean Howells wrote to Mark Twain: “Your 

visit was a perfect ovation for us: we mever enjoy anything so much as those 

visits of yours. The smoke and the Scotch and the late hours almost kill us; 
but we look each other in the eyes when [you] are gone, and say what a glorious 
time it was, and air the library, and begin sleeping and dieting, and longing to 
have you back again.” 

Howells and Clemens met for the first time in 1869; their friendship lasted 
for forty-one years, and the 680 letters published here (all that remain of their 
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correspondence) represent one of the most famous literary correspondences 
on record. The Melville-Hawthorne letters were probably meatier and cer- 
tainly dealt more profoundly with aesthetic matters, but Hawthorne’s mis- 
sives have disappeared. The Emerson-Carlyle correspondence, although also 
extended in time, is more limited in theme and almost devoid of the personal 
touches which make Mark Twain’s letters and to some extent Howells’ letters 
so appealing. But the Clemens-Howells letters range through a wide orbit; 
they deal with business, travel, domesticity, and details of publication; they 
reveal occasional irritations and disappointments as well as the deep personal 
tragedies which each man suffered; and they provide frequent proof of the 
great and sincere admiration which each writer had for the other. Howells 
often wrote in praise of specific books, and Twain, after boring through 
Middlemarch in 1885, told his friend: ‘‘You are really my only author; I am 
restricted to you; I wouldn’t give a damn for the rest.” 

In later years the separations of travel thinned the letters and much of 
the writers’ initial verve disappeared. As Twain remarked in 1808, ‘For we 
are a pair of old derelicts drifting around, now, with some of our passengers 
gone & the sunniness of the others in [total] eclipse.”” But even the final dozen 
years of the interchange, with the creative spark dimming and grief and frus- 
tration intensifying, reveal no impairment in epistolary interest. 

The two correspondents were in some ways quite dissimilar. Howells, 
once the American consul at Venice, occupant of editorial chairs in Boston and 
New York, discerning literary critic and respected craftsman, was tempera- 
mentally restrained, quiet, conventional in dress and behavior, and inclined 
to preserve the proprieties even when he did not believe in them. Mark Twain, 
a former river pilot and prospector, familiar with the rough life of the mining 
camps, explosive in manner and flamboyant in appearance, was bursting with 
energy and fertile in projects both literary and mechanical. 

But perhaps the basic similarities were more important. Both men were 
devoted husbands and happy in their domestic circles despite the relative in- 
validism of their wives. Both were westerners, Howells from Ohio, Twain from 
Missouri; both were educated primarily in printing offices; and both despite 
long residence in the East were never thoroughly at home in the milieu of 
Longfellow and Lowell and Emerson. Moreover, each was dependent on his 
pen for support, each had to make the most profitable bargains with publish- 
ers that he could, and each frankly promoted his own work via magazine or 
subscription publisher without sinking to the level of the potboiler. Howells 
showed probably the greater versatility in the almost countless volumes of fic- 
tion, verse, drama, travel, criticism, and biography which poured from his 
pen; Twain worked sporadically, losing himself for weeks and months in fits of 
creative energy, then subsiding until the cauldron refilled. 

The items here printed, about 380 for the first time, include postcards, 
telegrams, statements of travel itineraries, and brief acknowledgments of in- 
vitations. Few of them are lengthy but they are consistently interesting and 
often lively. Twain’s letters, as might be expected, are more charged with 
spirit and show the wider emotional range; Howells sometimes merely echoes 
his correspondent, declines Twain’s frequent invitations to visit Hartford, or 
comments on Twain’s almost endless projects. The subjects of discussion are 
many and are not exclusively literary. We see of course something of the in- 
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ception of Huckleberry Finn and The Connecticut Yankee, something of the 
genesis of A Modern’ Instance. Twain wrote contemptuous vignettes of Bret 
Harte and exasperated comments on George Cable’s sabbatarianism or ex- 
patiated on the follies of his brother Orion Clemens. Howells reported his 
efforts to solicit contributions to the Allantic Monthly or to fill the corners of 
his Harper’s ‘‘Easy Chair” column. Both were concerned with efforts to secure 
better copyright legislation, particularly after a Toronto firm had pirated sev- 
eral of Twain’s books. The stage exercized a fascination for both men, and 
they devoted considerable time to dramatic projects and to making contracts 
for production with such actors as John T. Raymond (who played Colonel 
Sellers). Howells of course wrote numerous farces but few had professional 
production. Politics also drew their attention. Both men were staunch Repub- 
licans until Twain shifted his allegiance to Grover Cleveland in 1884, and both 
were friends of Hayes, Grant, and John Hay. 

As death grew near, each man turned his thoughts somewhat toward re- 
ligion, but Howells expressed a quiet disbelief in personal immortality and 
Twain gave vent to his bitterness against religiosity in language almost as 
memorable as that in The Mysterious Stranger. The death of Twain in 1910 
was as severe a blow as Howells had ever experienced, despite domestic losses 
which had almost inured him to grief. And yet, out of this loss and friendship 
came My Mark Twain, perhaps the best characterization ever written of 
America’s most colorful author. 

The reader of the Mark Twain-Howells Letters can have only praise for 
the editorial care and discrimination revealed here. Professor Smith, curator 
of the Twain papers now deposited in the University of California Library, 
and Professor Gibson, a Howells expert, have pooled their skills and resource- 
fulness to produce a definitive edition. The correspondence is accurately 
transcribed, and adequate footnotes identify persons and titles. Various sec- 
tions of the correspondence have their own period introductions, there is a 
compact but helpful biographical dictionary of the main people cited, a 
calendar of the letters gives necessary information about the location of the 
manuscripts and previous publication (if any), and the index is thorough. 
This is a model editorial compilation, and yet one is happy to add that the 
apparatus never gets in the way. For the scholar there is the necessary infor- 
mation. For the general reader there are the letters, vigorous, interesting, and 
revealing. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Francis THOMPSON: LA VIE ET L’OEUVRE D’UN PoEkTE. By Pierre Danchin. 
Paris: A.-G. Nizet (3 bis Place de la Sorbonne, Ve.), 1959. Pp. 554. 28 
ep 

In the best tradition of European scholarship, Pierre Danchin has produced a 

much needed French study, Francis Thompson: La Vie et l’Oeuvre d’un Poéte, 

of the nineteenth-century poet-critic whose newly discovered works have 
filled four volumes since 1948 and whose critics continue to wax eulogistic or 
vituperative according to the degree of understanding they bring to their sub- 
ject. Dr. Danchin’s work is the kind of introductory study that must be made 
before a man may be said to be a specialist in his field; and it is done with a 
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firm critical sense in control, which examines everything and sorts out the 
valid from the untenable—and prints it all. It is, as a result, the kind of work 
which enables a subsequent scholar to proceed in the field without unnecessary 
duplication of effort. 

All the important works on the subject are mentioned here, as well as too 
many trivial ones, sometimes so labeled. Wilfrid Blunt’s diaries and his 
obituary notice of Thompson are so replete with errors as to be unworthy of 
serious documentary use, as he himself acknowledged without, however, re- 
tracting in print the damage he had done to Thompson’s fame. Danchin 
wastes many words in defense of Thompson. Senseless attacks ought to be 
ignored. Enough research has now been done on Thompson to assure us of his 
great and permanent worth; as Danchin implies, ‘‘Puisqu’elle n’est pas habi- 
tuellement mémorable, la poésie de Thompson reste donc fatalement aristo- 
cratique...” (p. 505). 

Nineteen chapters, with 119 pages of notes, two appendices, a 20-page 
bibliography—not alphabetized—and a good topical index make up the work, 
which is divided into two parts, The Man and The Writer. The biographical 
material is based, inevitably, on Everard Meynell’s Life of F. T., but it pursues 
more evidence in letters and interviews and seeks to bring order out of the un- 
dated chaos that is characteristic of all early Thompson studies, including the 
one in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which sends him to Owens Medical Col- 
lege at the age of seven. Like his predecessors, Danchin gives too much empha- 
sis to the poet’s tristesse, douleur, mélancolie, and désespoir, and not enough to 
the entranced preoccupation with beauty which marked even his most desolate 
periods. It is impossible to regard as merely “‘profondément triste” a poet 
whose vision of his muse is 

Vested as in cinctured smoke 
Wherethrough her body’s blancheness broke. 


(“The Singer’s Singing Wailed for the Singer,’”’ Merry England, Nov. 1892). 


Danchin exaggerates in describing Thompson as destitute of the serenity 
necessary to a happy life (p. 137), for many of the poems and most of the prose 
articles reveal a serenity of a very high order. 

Much of Thompson’s verse is better in French, possibly because the 
religiosity is more germane to that language; but Danchin’s translations, 
while usually adequate in content, frequently fall short of the sensitivity to 
rhythm and diction seen in Thompson’s own translations from Hugo and 
from Old French. Like most editors he reads the obsolete enstranged for 
estranged, apparently, again with a fine shade of difference; and his rendering 
of “the many-splendoured thing’”’ seems wholly inadequate: 

C’est vous, c’est votre visage détourné 
Qui refuse la réalité aux multiples splendeurs. 


Danchin writes, at least, in an enviable climate of religious freedom in which 
separation of church and state is not interpreted as the right to condemn a 
man’s religious expression, and he is therefore able to deal with the overtly re- 
ligious works as objectively as with the other aspects of Thompson’s work, 
notably his language and style, meter and music, originality and indebtedness 
to other writers, his doctrine of pain, Platonism, and love. This is a very im- 
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portant consideration, for, as Thompson himself said, “It is not the presence 
of religion, but the too prevalent absence of poetry, which is the repellant 
quality” of much religious poetry (‘‘Crashaw,” A Renegade Poet and Other Es- 
says, Boston, 1910). 

Except that “‘simplement” is hardly the word for the torture which 
Thompson underwent in dominating the pain of consumption and the unap- 
proved sedatives which had been administered to him in his illness, Danchin 
truly says, “Le poéte n’est pas libéré de la souffrance, mais il l’a simplement 
dominée”’ (p. 266). Concerning the poet’s attitude toward love, he writes: 
Chez Platon, c’est une ascension continue, sans rupture, 4 travers la hiérarchie des 
étres et des beautés de la terre qui permet de monter, par des degrés ascendants, jus- 
qu’a la Beauté absolue. Thompson, au contraire, n’atteint pas Dieu, en montant, 
ininterrompu, |’échelle des étres, en spiritualisant peu 4 peu ses amours charnelles. 
(p. 2607) 


Despite some apparent similarity, Danchin differentiates between Platonism 
and Thompson’s thought as seen in various poems and notes: 

Pour le platonicien, l'amour est une seule réalité, sorte d’échelle qui s’éléve mystique- 
ment depuis les amours charnelles jusqu’a l'amour méme de Dieu. Pour le chrétien, 
Agapé n’est pas Eros. (p. 268) 


Between Patmore’s view and Thompson’s, he distinguishes as follows: 
Coventry Patmore avait sans doute discerné quelque chose de cette réalité fonda 
mentale de la “conversion” chrétienne, lorsque, reprenant d’un point de vue chrétien 
le mythe de la caverne. . . . Mais il n’avait point insisté sur la signification de ce re- 
tournement. .. . Patmore n’avait pas montré le caractére déschirant de ce retourne- 
ment, la souffrance de cet abandon. C’est Thompson qui, poétiquement, |’avait res- 
senti, qui, dans toute sa vie, l’avait vécu. (p. 268) 


Danchin feels that Thompson’s poetic insight supplies the necessary corrective 
to Patmore’s frigid thought. 

Although his notes indicate that he is aware of the first published versions 
of “The Hound of Heaven,” ““The Making of Viola,” and “Daisy,” Danchin 
writes of them as they appear in Poems (1893). The poignant endings of the 
latter two poems, which do not appear in the originals, may have been im- 
posed by the editors, that is, Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, working with Coven- 
try Patmore, all of whom had pretty definite ideas of the way Thompson 
ought to write his poems. The liberties against which Thompson protested in 
extant letters may have been greater than is generally known. A painstaking 
study of the crumbling manuscripts is sorely needed if, indeed, a forthcoming - 
one by Paul van Kuykendall Thomson does not answer the question. Cer- 
tainly Danchin does not answer it. At any rate, ““The Hound of Heaven’”’ is 
better for the revision; “Daisy” is merely different. 

Despite Danchin’s assurance to the secular reader that only “une trés 
faible proportion” of Thompson’s poems are religious, all of his poems now 
published seem to be religious in the deepest sense of the word. Even the con- 
troversial “Love Declared,” of which Danchin says, “C’est bien l’amour, 
l’amour de l’homme et de la femme, que dépeint 1a” (p. 194), is in the author’s 
own opinion an allegory of divine love. Of this and “The Narrow Vessel,” 
Danchin says, 
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L’allégorie parait ajoutée ici comme une arritre-pensée, et, quoiqu’en dise Thompson, 
c’est comme témoignage humain, comme délicate peinture d’une trés simple idylle 
humaine, que ces brefs potmes nous intéressent et nous touchent. (p. 195) 


One is, of course, inclined to agree that these warmly human poems are just 
that; nevertheless, I doubt that even any apologist of the Church since Jerome 
has ever made a good case against the divinity of human love; and Aquinas 
specifically admits of it: “Natural love is nothing else than the inclination im- 
planted in Nature by its Author. To say that a natural inclination is not well 
regulated, is to derogate from the Author of Nature” (Summa Theologica, 1, 
60, 1, Reply to Obj. 3). Whether it was an afterthought or not, Thompson’s 
explanation is entirely orthodox, and no different in substance from that in 
Donne’s “The Ecstasy.” 

As a whole, Danchin’s analysis of Thompson’s poetry is the best since 
Beacock’s (Versuch einer literarischen und metrischen Wiirdigung seine poeti- 
schen Werke, Borna-Leipzig, 1912), and less turgid. One would have thought 
the last word had been said on Thompson’s diction, but the new observations 
make fascinating reading. The discussion of tonal qualities surpasses Rooker’s 
chapter on the subject (F. T., Bruges, 1913), previously the best of its kind. 
The tabulations of Latinisms and other linguistic details complement 
Olivero’s Italian study (F. T., Torino, 1938), and Danchin’s own scansions 
are original and useful. Continental European Thompson studies thus con- 
tinue to hold the field, though the old ones are cutmoded to a certain extent 
by the discoveries of the Rev. T. L. Connolly, S.J., whose exegesis of the 
Poems (Appleton-Century, 1941) is fundamental. 

Danchin’s chronological list of articles about Thompson duplicates the 
unpublished theses of Marie Therese McLaughlin (Columbia, 1938) and of 
Kathleen Torbert (Wisconsin, 1949). Like them, he omits only one important 
item, Greenough White’s critical review of New Poems in Sewanee Review 
(Jan. 1898). Although he lists my F. T. Poet as Critic (Philadelphia, 1957), he 
makes but slight use of it, limiting himself largely to the poetry, the hagi- 
ography, and to the 1913 Meynell edition erroneously designated as oeuvres 
completes (p. 205). It is unfortunate that Thompson’s reputation as a critic has 
rested so long on this edition, for some of the essays bear but little resemblance 
to the original publications. “In Darkest England,” for example, consists of 
the original essay plus a few loose pages of La Salle, apparently hastily thrown 
together without transition by the editor after Thompson’s death. Danchin’s 
notes, however, are full of useful references to articles from the Academy and 
Athenaeum which have been appearing during the past twelve years in Con- 
nolly editions (Literary Criticisms, Dutton, 1948; Minor Poets, Anderson and 
Ritchie, 1949; The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and Other Critical Essays, Uni- 
versity Publishers, 1959; and The Man Has Wings: New Poems and Plays, 
Doubleday, 1957). 

Had Danchin made closer reference to the Connolly lists, he could have 
avoided a number of rather serious errors. Thompson’s last Academy article 
was not one of October 20, 1906, but one on William Strode for April 6, 1907, 
not be be confused with the one on Strode in Athenaeum for May 11, 1907. 
Four others followed. His lucid criticism of Sir Thomas Browne, written in 
September, appeared October 19. He died November 13, 1907. Blunt’s absurd 
statement that for the last ten years of his life Thompson had “intellectually 
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ceased to be’’ stands condemned by the evidence of these final months of his 
life. 

The little known essay on “Poetry” and seven other short articles which 
Danchin found in a “petite encyclopédie”’ of 1913 were not first ‘“‘publiée peu 
aprés sa mort” (p. 153). I have notes on them which I took from a regular 
twelve-volume 1906 Edinburgh edition of Nelson’s Encylopaedia in the Frank- 
lin Institute. The elusive first edition of La Salle, for which Danchin lists 
Burns and Oates, 1911, was published in 1891 by John Sinkins, shortly after 
its first appearance in Merry England, and I so listed it in my Critical Bibli- 
ography of Works by and About F. T. (N. Y. P. L., Auspices of the Astor and 
Tilden Foundations, 1959). 

Despite minor corrections that become in themselves a fascinating game 
to be played by many scholars, working now around the globe on Thompson 
studies, Dr. Danchin’s work is a monumental achievement which refutes a re- 
cent statement by the American Council of Learned Societies to the effect that 
in this day of high costs, a definitive study of an important poet is virtually 
impossible to prepare. In this case, Dr. Danchin has achieved the impossible. 
Moreover, he has been recognized for his achievement with the highest honors 
that France can bestow on a writer: the distinction, trés honorable. 

MyrtTLe PIHLMAN Pore 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nac ogdor he $. Te ras 


ANNA Livia PLURABELLE: THE MAKING OF A CuapTER. By Fred H. Higgin- 
son. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. 111. $3.75. 


For over sixteen years James Joyce laboured to build up an artificial cosmos 
from a mass of minute particulars. On the analogy of the inflating universe of 
modern physics, Joyce’s literary universe—‘Work in Progress’—was allowed 
to grow by omnidimensional expansion. Every ‘event’ in it became more dis- 
tant from every other event as more and more material was interpolated at all 
points. The published text of Finnegans Wake represents only one steady state 
of that universe which, as Joyce himself constantly tells us in the book, might 
have been indefinitely expanded. In his Anna Livia Plurabelle Mr Higginson 
has reproduced for us all the earlier states of the best known chapter, from the 
moment of its conception onwards. All extant MSS and published versions 
have been collated, but the principal source-material for this complicated and 
difficult task was of course the remarkable collection of Joyce MSS deposited 
in the British Museum by Miss Harriet Weaver. The many consecutive texts 
of ALP are here condensed into six basic versions without loss of information; 
the editing is scholarly and accurate and the results lucid. Now for the first 
time the student of Finnegans Wake can examine Joyce’s highly individual 
working methods at leisure without having recourse to cumbersome micro- 
films. 

The publication of these revealing drafts should do much to allay critical 
doubts about the aesthetic value of Joyce’s perpetual stream of changes and 
additions, for, when all the texts are considered in juxtaposition, it is im- 


mediately apparent that each successive revision is in most respects a sub 
stantial improvement on its predecessors. There is much poetry in ALP as we 
have long known it in Finnegans Wake, but Mr Higginson’s labours emphasise 
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that the best of that enchanting poetry is entirely dependent on late details of 
superstructure. As he is quick to point out, the bald first draft is virtually de- 
void of insight and subtlety, while the denser the writing grows, the more ima- 
ginative and penetrating does the multi-faceted portrait of Anna become. The 
point can be made with almost any passage selected at random: 

I'll tell you now but you must sit still. The door of the igloo opened outward and out 
came a woman the height of your knee. Go away! No more? The height of your knee. 


I'll tell you a test. But you must sit still. Will you hold your peace and listen well to 
what I am going to say now? It might have been ten or twenty to one of the night of 
Allclose or the nexth of April when the flip of her hoogly igloo flappered and out toe- 
tippit a bushman woman, the dearest little moma ever you saw, nodding around her, 
all smiles, with ems of embarras and aues to awe, between two ages, a judyqueen, 
not up to your elb. Quick, look at her cute and saise her quirk for the bicker she lives 
the slicker she grows. Save us and tagus! No more? Werra where in ourthe did you 
ever pick a Lambay chop as big as a battering ram? Ay, you’re right. I’m epte to for- 
getting, Like Liviam Liddle did Loveme Long. The linth of my hough, I say! 


An even more important point has to do with structure. Joyce intended 
his universe to be self-sustaining and self-explanatory; it was to function as a 
complex system of interacting forces. The early drafts do not cohere in that 
tight synthesis of image, tone, and rhythm which was their author’s goal. 
However annoying some of the teasing obscurities of Finnegans Wake may be, 
only the vast accumulation of denotation provided by the latest texts can 
create that atmosphere of endless symbolic interplay which infuses life and 
dramatic movement into the Joycean cosmos. In fact, the main effect of this 
new publication should be to show us just how very good Finnegans Wake is 
and how fortunate we should count ourselves that Joyce lived to complete it. 

Mr Higginson’s brief introduction is both amusing and illuminating. It 
contains, in particular, some useful hints on how to approach the Finnegans 
Wake phenomenon: 


Joyce’s problem with it, as it had been with Ulysses, was how to hold together diverse 
and chaotic materials, those of FW being the infinitely more complex. Therefore, if 
the book is to be in any sense Art, its structure has to take precedence over its mate- 
rials, the troublesomeness of which arises largely from their intractable triviality. 
The narrative base on which Joyce builds is in itself flimsy and largely uninteresting, 
as are parallel lines and molecules and thematic materials. What holds our attention 
is the superstructure rather than the foundation; the superstructure—the book’s syn 
thetic becoming—is what the pains of revision are lavished on. The problem of holding 
a book together had been engaging Joyce; he invented a language which in itself would 
be a cohesive force in the book he was writing, and this solution works. 


A plate illustrating some typical pages of holograph is of mediocre qual- 
ity, but for the rest, the book, excellently designed by Miss Jane McCarthy, 
is a joy to look at and to handle. 

CLive Hart 
University of Lund 


Quest FoR Farture: A Stupy oF WILLIAM FAULKNER. By Walter J. Slatoff. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. x+ 275. $4. 


Perhaps the most significant conclusion in the new book about Faulkner by 
Walter J. Slatoff is Mr. Slatoff’s contention that none can be made. In a com- 
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plicated but carefully developed argument, Mr. Slatoff reveals his position 
quietly and gradually, reinforcing his conclusions with an impressive amount 
of calm scholarship. Indeed, the reasonable tone, the considered judgment, 
the tentative conclusion, the tempered generalization are woven like only 
slightly subordinated motifs throughout the fabric of the entire work, and it is 
only in the concluding pages of the book that the reader gets any authorized 
insight into what Mr. Slatoff himself seems to think about his materials. If 
such a thing existed as a genre, Mr. Slatoff’s book could, with a good deal of 
justice, be classified as gentlemanly criticism. With or without the deliberately 
muted quality of the tone, however, Quest For Failure (unfortunately titled, 
since one thinks wearily, and wrongly, of Freudian death drives and other 
fables in the canon of the pleasantly passé psychological mystique) isin many 
ways the most astute book on Faulkner yet published. 

Beginning by citing the oxymoron as the central and controlling figure of 
speech in Faulkner’s work, Mr. Slatoff offers an amazingly generous and com- 
prehensive listing of these verbal incongruities from William Feaulkner’s 
novels.' So painstaking are the critic’s labors that each example is neatly filed 
under its own category. Thus Mr. Slatoff is able to demonstrate Faulkner’s 
endless preoccupation with oxymoronic figures of motion and immobility, 
sound and silence, quiescence and turbulence, and tension and passivity. The 
result is a virtual schema of Faulknerian physics, and a new awareness of the 
sheerly physical consequences of Faulkner’s world. 

In his second section Mr. Slatoff builds upon his conception of the oxy- 
moron as an image of balanced, mutually exclusive antitheses to try to show 
that almost everything in Faulkner’s novels—concepts, characters, style—is 
the result of a deliberate effort to conceive of the world in antithetical terms. 
He invents the term “polar imagination” to explain Faulkner’s predilection 
for extremes, but it would seem to me that while the label is an effective one, 
to see it as an extension of the oxymoronic device is an unnecessary complica- 
tion. Surely Faulkner’s fascination with the extreme situation can be more 
naturally accounted for as the hyperbolic technique of the creative writer. 
The concern with antitheses is simply a convenient device that any fiction 
writer can use (and which, admittedly, Faulkner uses with more passion and 
more consistency than just amy fiction writer) for creating conflict. 

But it is not the emphasis on the pervasiveness of the oxymoron in 
Faulkner’s work that one can object to. The oxymoron is there. Mr. Slatoff 
has shown us that it is there. What it is doing there is perhaps still to be re- 
solved, but my own quarrel with the book has to do with something buried in 
Mr. Slatoff’s argument. He uses a statement Faulkner frequently makes on 
public occasions to the effect that a measure of one’s greatness is the attempt 


! There is a way of looking at Faulkner’s description of Will Varner as “at once 
active and lazy” without calling it, as Mr. Slatoff does, an oxymoron. Delimiting and 
qualification are the core techniques of Faulkner’s convolute style. The simultaneity of 
effects produced by “active and lazy” do not necessarily (Mr. Slatoff’s entire argument 
rests on the assumption that they do necessarily) hold each other in mutual, irrecon- 
cilable suspension. While Faulkner is concerned with apparent paradox, his excessive 
qualifications build to final, limited commitments. As in poetry, however (Faulkner 
began as a poet), the reader must often make a subjective leap to understanding on the 
basis of the cryptic evidence on the page. 
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one makes, the things one tries. Faulkner is thus able to say that he judges a 
writer’s success by the bountifulness of his failures. (Here we have another 
oxymoron, of course, but I’m sure that even Mr. Slatoff would agree that it is 
not an irreconcilable one.) This is the old argument that the reach ought to 
exceed the grasp. It is Mr. Slatoff’s not always clear implication, however, that 
Faulkner’s irreconcilable antitheses (which antitheses I would not dismiss as 
insoluble with anything like the frequency Mr. Slatoff is capable of) are the 
result of a deliberate effort Faulkner makes to provide a kind of “grasp in- 
surance.” In other words, Faulkner underwrites his success by deliberately 
plotting his failure. If his commitments were clear, Mr. Slatoff argues, this 
would simply mean that he had not attempted enough, and so he leans upon 
the oxymoronic habit to obfuscate his work. This, frankly, I cannot accept. 


Cne senses [Mr. Slatoff writes] ...in both Faulkner’s novels and public statements 
an active unwillingness to close in on things, to narrow or define, to clarify or explore 
relationships, to commit himself, whether it be to a particular view of a character, 
particular explanation of an action, or particular meaning of a word. I cannot help 
feeling that many of his leaps and shifts of ground are as much a way of escaping having 
to resolve his thoughts or feelings as they are a way of reaching for something farther. 
It is as though he is determined to avoid clarifying or finishing his ideas, almost as 
though he feared to take hold of them, to give them full shape or realization, as though 
in some obscure way he wished to fail so that he would be able to go on trying. (p. 260) 


As I have already indicated, the validity of Mr. Slatoff’s arguments ulti- 
mately rests upon whether one can agree with him that the antitheses Faulk- 
ner presents are never reconciled. In the final section of his book Mr. Slatoff 
treats the individual novels, what he calls “the major fiction.’” It is here, in 
the individual discussions of the novels, that Mr. Slatoff is at his most stimu- 
lating. It is his theory that the endings of Faulkner’s novels (Mr. Slatoff’s 
focus is on the endings of the books) rarely, if ever, reconcile the opposing 
forces set into motion by the oxymoronic principle. While the endings them- 
selves are frequently explicit, even lucid within their own terms, they achieve 
their lucidity and power at the expense of the integrity and unity of the whole. 
Thus the seeming affirmation at the conclusion of Light in August (in which 
Lena Grove, a mother now—and an earth mother always—is homeward 
bound after her sojourn in Jefferson) is more apparent than real. Lena’s in- 
nocence, Mr. Slatoff points out, is as terrible and unfeeling as was the guilt of 
the others. Her affirmation is an affirmation only if one accepts an ultimately 
unacceptable primitive standard. Mr. Slatoff points out with brilliant insight 
that Lena Grove is but one in a long list of Faulknerian characters who man- 
age to endure and even to prevail, but whose victory is inextricably bound up 
with moral blindness and limited intelligence. 

Mr. Slatoff provides his readers with many astute and important insights 
into the character of Faulkner’s work in the course of his discussion of individ- 
ual books, but this is not the same thing as saying that he accomplishes what 
he set out to do; i.e., to show the reader that Faulkner deliberately obfuscates 
his endings. What is to prevent me from viewing Lena Grove’s triumph as it- 


2 The Mansion, which appeared a year and a half before the publication of Mr. 
Slatoff’s study, is not included. Its absence is unfortunate, since it concludes the trilogy 
begun with The Hamlet and continued in The Town, both works briefly discussed by 
Mr. Slatoff and considered irresolvable by him. 
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self, unjust as it seems, and uncomfortable as it makes me, a commitment? 
The triumph, let us say, of animal man over thinking man? 

It is to be regretted, finally, that Mr. Slatoff’s decisions regarding the 
space to be devoted to each novel are frequently unjustified and in no way 
commensurate with the relative importance and complexity of the novels. 
Quite properly, Light in August receives the greatest attention (twenty-five 
pages), and quite properly, too. A Fadle is granted (in relation to the physi- 
cally limited scope of Slatoff’s book) a generous, highly enlightened eighteen 
pages, but giving barely four pages to Absalom, Absalom! seems, frankly, an 
evasion, as do the granting of only three pages to The Wild Palms, and the 
handling of The Hamlet, Go Down, Moses, and The Town together in two. 

Despite my own reservations about the book, Quest for Failure is one of 
the most significant contributions yet made to the study of Faulkner. On each 
page the Faulkner scholar has something to be grateful for, an incisive com 
ment, a flashing insight, a revealing aside. And at the end it is brought forcibly 
home, whether one agrees with Mr. Slatoff’s reasons or not, that finally he is 
right, that Faulkner is not easily had, his position not casually fixed. The man 
himself seems to exist somewhere outside his works, elusive, eluding, parrying 
criticism with books. Sometimes we seem to see him making up his mind, as it 
were, swinging comfortably on the pendulum of his dialectic, but when we look 
again he has escaped us. We are reminded by Mr. Slatoff’s study that Faulk- 
ner’s path to wisdom is not downward and not upward and not the shortest 
distance between two points. Indeed, it is not a path at all, but the journey it 
self, the notchings on the trees, the glint: of the blade in the tangled under 
brush. We are reminded that his pronouncements, stentorian as they almost 
always are, are usually tentative. One should not seek systems in him. 

STANLEY ELKIN 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


EyrByGGjA SAGA. Translated from the Old Icelandic by Paul Schach. Intro- 
duction and verse translations by Lee M. Hollander. Lincoln: The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press and The American Scandinavian Foundation, 
1959. Pp. xx+140. $4.25. 


Since the outburst of enthusiasm two hundred years ago over ancient Scan- 
dinavian literature, Eyrbyggja saga, one of the five longer Old Icelandic family 
sagas, has aroused special interest. Whereas Njdls saga and Egils saga have 
become famous for plots centered around remarkable figures, Eyrbyggija saga 
has been popular for its folklore and social history. As a result, selections of 
the work have been translated more often than has the work as a whole. A 
large portion appeared in Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell’s two-vol- 
ume Origines Islandicae (Oxford, 1905), and smaller selections were rendered 
by Sir Walter Scott for /llustrations of Northern Antiquities (Edinburgh, 1814) 
and by W. A. Craigie for The Book of Dreams and Ghosts (London, 1897). The 
saga is equally notable, however, for its delineation of characters and skillful 
though episodic narration. It is unfortunate, therefore, that until now the only 
complete version in English has been that of William Morris and Eirikur 
Magnisson in Volume 11 of their “Saga Library” (London, 1892), because 
their version is marred by a perhaps misguided attempt to create an antique 
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flavor through the use of archaic words and syntax, as in the following pass- 
age: 

“Now shalt thou go home, and let dig up Vigfus thy husband, and take his head 
and bring it to Arnkel, and say to him thus, that that head would not have weighed 
with others the taking up of the blood-suit after him, if need there had been thereof.” 

Thorgerd said she wotted not where these things were coming to in the end, but 
she saw well enough that they spared her neither labour nor heartburn. (p. 64) 


The same passage is translated by Professor Schach as follows: 

“Then go home,” said Vermund, “and have the body of your husband VigfGs 
dug up. Then take his head and bring it to Arnkel and tell him that this head would 
not have left to others the prosecution for his slaying if that had been imperative.”’ 


Thorgerd said she did not know how successful such a plan would be, but she said 
she did see that they were sparing her neither humiliation nor labor. (p. 52) 


The new translation is the work of two men, Professor Lee M. Hollander, 
who translated the skaldic poems and wrote the Introduction, and Professor 
Paul Schach, who translated the prose text. The eight-page Introduction is a 
brief but sound survey of the nature of the saga, the characters, the author, 
the verse, the date of composition, and the manuscripts. The value of the new 
version depends, however, upon the quality of the prose translation. 

On the whole, the new translation is clear and idiomatic. At some points, 
however, the idiom and diction of the prose could have been improved. For 
example, the simple, straight-forward Old Icelandic phrase “konungr kva3 
hann fara skyldu”’ is rendered “‘the king stood on his going”’ (p. 1), while a too 
literal translation of the Old Icelandic construction in “vildi hann eigi pola, at 
peir saurgadi pann voll” gives rise to the awkward statement, “‘he did not want 
to stand for it that they should defile the field” (p. 11). The desire to retain 
the alliteration of the verbal exchange “Steinbérr mati: ‘Ball pér na, BOfi?’ 
sagdi hann. ‘Ball vist,’ sagdi Freysteinn” does not justify the use of an uncom- 
mon slang word in the translation: 


Steinthér said: “Did that biff you, B6fi?”’ 
“Biff it did,” replied Freystein. . . . (p. 97) 


On one occasion the Old Icelandic term “landném”’ is translated ‘‘landtake”’ 
as if it were a recognized English word (p. 5), while on another, an acceptable 
English word “holmgang”’ is italicized as if it had never been borrowed from 
Scandinavian (p. 10). That the translator is aware of the questionable status 
of ‘‘landtake”’ is apparent from his use of quotation marks when he employs it 
in a footnote (p. 5). 

Although the translator maintains a high degree of accuracy throughout, 
his work is not without minor errors. The figure of speech “leggja drag undir,” 
which literally means “lay a runner under,”’ might more accurately have been 
translated “contribute to” or “encourage” than “put up with” (p. 11). In an- 
other instance the Old Icelandic “en beim pykkja 48r brotin log 4 sér”’ is 
translated, ‘They consider that their laws have been broken [in your coming 
here and leaving with your lives]”’ (pp. 137-38). Here the bracketed inclusion 
is not only unnecessary, but also illogical, as the reader may see by considering 
the statement in context. 


The chief defects in the new version of Eyrbyggja saga are the apparent 
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absence of a clearly defined audience and the widespread inconsistency in the 
annotation and translation. The failure to determine the audience for whom 
the translation is intended is seen in the use of brackets to enclose material 
which is not literally stated in the Old Icelandic text. This procedure seems to 
be aimed at scholars who may wish to know precisely what is in the text and 
what has been added by the translator in the interest of clarity. Such a pro- 
cedure is, however, of no use to the layman and serves in addition to distract 
him. The usually helpful footnotes, on the other hand, appear to be intended 
primarily for the layman, but such a footnote as that to ‘Ragnar Lodbrék,” 
which reads ‘The famous legendary hero” (p. 2), is meaningless to the layman 
without further elaboration and is useless to the scholar who already possesses 
this information. 

A translation of a work such as Eyrbyggja saga should be intended pri- 
marily for an audience of laymen, and all procedures followed in making the 
translation should be determined with that audience in mind. Under such con- 
ditions the use of brackets is unwarranted. The translator should include no- 
thing which is not explicitly or implicitly stated in his text, and what is im- 
plicit (which, of course, includes explanatory material) need not be enclosed in 
brackets, but may be made part of the text or placed in a footnote. The use of 
brackets is not only unwarranted, but also almost impossible to accomplish 
consistently, as the present work illustrates. Frequently, material is included 
in the translation which should have been in brackets, were they to be used at 
all. They are pointless in the phrase “he was about to cook the porridge [for 
his mess]”’ (p. 80); and quite meaningless in view of the fact that “Thérdlf 
loaded the hay on the pack animals” (p. 61) renders ‘“‘pérélir hl68 heyvinu.” 

In addition, some nicknames of characters are translated, while others 
are not. Of those which are not, only a few are explained or discussed in foot- 
notes. Although the untranslated, unfootnoted nicknames will present no 
difficulty to the scholar, they may corstitute stumbling blocks to the layman, 
who may mistake them for surnames. Furthermore, the irregular footnoting of 
untranslated nicknames might easily lead the reader to conclude that those 
nicknames neither translated nor footnoted are inexplicable, while actually 
the nickname is rare which does not have at least one possible meaning. 

The procedure followed in translating nicknames is to use the definite 
article with nicknames which are adjectives and to omit it with those which 
are nouns. No such simple technique, however, is employed in translating 
place names. We agree with the statement of Professors Hollander and Schach 
in their preface: 

The treatment of Icelandic names is a notoriously difficult task requiring both 
experience and tact. Absolute consistency in either translating all names or leaving 
them all in their original form is unattainable. We have not hesitated to use hybrids 
like Haugsvad Ford, the Lax4 River, etc., which, though horrendous to a person knowing 
Old Norse, will not be objectionable to the layman, any more than, say, the Orkney 
Islands or the Rio Grande River. The main point we conceive to be the comprehensibil- 
ity of terms and the ease of identifying geographical names on the map. (pp. vii-viii) 


Since the meaning of most place names in the minds of their users is denota- 
tive rather than connotative, the two goals mentioned above are best achieved 
by a fairly rigid use of hybrids, more so, in fact, than the translator has been 
willing to undertake. The two most reasonable exceptions to this practice are 
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the rendering of common place names by their usual English equivalent, such 
as Norway, and the modification of the final element to its English equivalent, 
such as Urdvalafjprdr to Urthvalafirth. The translator goes beyond these ex- 
ceptions, however. The extent of his inconsistency is illustrated within the 
space of a few lines by his use of four different methods in translating five 
names: “Drapuhlid” for Drépuhlid, “Swine Lake” for Svinavain, ““Hrauns- 
firth” for Hraunsfjgrdr, ““Trolls’ Ridge” for Trollahdls, and ‘‘Salteyrarés 
Inlet” for Salteyraréss (p. 42). There seems to be no sufficient reason why 
Svinavatn and Trollahdls could not have been rendered as hybrids. Greater 
uniformity here and elsewhere might save the reader confusion. 

The translator is inconsistent in his rendering of place names to the ex- 
tent of translating the same term or phrase in two different ways. Gruflunaust 
is once rendered “Gruflunaust”’ and later ‘‘Grufla boatshed”’ (both p. 96). The 
directional phrase “‘fyrir vestan haf” is translated “in the Western Isles” (p. 
1) on one occasion, while a little farther on it is translated “in the Western 
Seas” (p. 2). The gazetteer cites the Hebrides as the Western Islands, but 
neither of the names used in the translation is cited as a recognized proper 
name. 

Further inconsistency occurs in the translation of Old Icelandic hundra®d. 
In the five places where this word occurs in the saga, the translator assigns it 
the value of 120 in the first two (pp. 24, 80) and roo in the next three (pp. 117, 
118, 137). In the fifth instance, the translation may be justified by the general 
way in which the term is used, but there is no reason for variation in the other 
instances. 


In his introduction, Professor Hollander notes the “pronounced tendency 
to understatement” of the author of the saga (p. xviii). Yet in Professor 


Schach’s translation several occurrences of understatement are not rendered. 
For example, “f6ér hann begar heim ok sagdi Snorra goda, at fundrinn hefdi 
ordit 4 Vigrafirdi um daginn [fit vinsamligr” is translated “‘He hurried home 
and told Snorri that a fierce clash had occurred on the Vigrafjord” (p. 98, 
italics added). The litotes might easily have been conveyed by saying “a 
meeting had occurred on the Vigrafjord, and it was not a very friendly one.” 
Because understatement is a major element in saga writing, it should be 
translated, although some freedom may have to be taken with the text. In 
most cases English wording can catch the spirit of the Old Icelandic without 
deviating from the original meaning. There seems to be no reason why the Old 
Icelandic ‘‘Hann svarar heldr seinliga,’’ which is rendered ‘“‘Arnkel would not 
hear of that” (p. 73), might not be rendered “‘Arnkel was not eager about that 
proposal.’”’ This rendering is only one of several which might catch the spirit 
of the original Old Icelandic and come closer to the literal meaning than does 
Schach’s version. 

The thirty-seven skaldic poems interspersed throughout the saga are 
freely rendered by Professor Hollander with the aim of conveying the flavor 
and something of the form of this abstruse kind of verse. Archaisms are em- 
ployed in order to reflect the archaic vocabulary of the genre and are conse- 
quently justified. 

The book is attractively printed and has a neat, uncrowded format. The 
map in the end papers would have been more useful if the most important sec- 
tion of it had not been folded into the binding. 
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The preceding minor criticisms should not be taken as a condemnation of 
this otherwise excellent translation, but rather as a survey of its few imperfec- 
tions and especially as mental grist for future translators of other Old Ice- 
landic sagas. The new translation is a vast improvement over its predecessor 
and fills the need for a readable version of this important chronicle of early 
Icelandic life. 

RONALD E. BUCKALEW 
CoryL CRANDALL 
University of Illinots 


IBSEN AND THE TEMPER OF NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. By J. W. McFarlane. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 208. 


This is not a book on Ibsen, but a collection of essays on Norwegian literature 
since Ludvig Holberg. It has been commended in Norway for its great learn- 
ing (Kildal in Morgenbladet), and criticized for its superficial approach (Skrede 
in Dagbladet). Though some of its essays combine fine scholarship with literary 
criticism at its best, this is not essentially a learned book. It is rather, a per- 
sonal and extremely competent attempt at introducing certain great names in 
Norwegian literature to an English-reading public. Skrede’s criticism is not 
valid, for though one feels the absence of certain great names, this does not 
make the treatment superficial. Rather it is realistic: the author has confined 
himself to such significant writers as are available in translation. He apolo 
gizes for the omission of such names as Kinck, Falkberget, Bull (he could have 
added Uppdal, Aukrust, Overland) and for the inconsistency of including 
largely untranslated authors like Obstfelder and Vesaas (while he omits Hoel 
and Grieg). Further, he regrets that lack of translations has made it impossible 


for him to do justice to the richness of twentieth-century Norwegian lyric 
poetry. In spite of these reservations, the book may serve as an outline of im- 
portant Norwegian literature from the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
the present day. The following authors have been treated in separate chapters: 
Holberg, Wergeland, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Kielland, Lie, Obstfelder, Hamsun, 
Undset. There are also chapters on the period between Holberg and Wergeland 
and on the nynorsk writers Garborg, Duun, and Vesaas. 


The elegance of the author’s prose style as well as his unconventional 
views add to the book a freshness which is lacking in most other treatments of 
the subject. Thus, the chapter on Jonas Lie follows that on his much younger 
colleague Kielland, because Mr. McFarlane, instead of concentrating on his 
much praised masterpieces from the 1880’s wants to stress Jonas Lie’s later 
contribution to the modern trends of the 1890’s for which Kielland had no 
understanding. Though the outline otherwise observes the chronology of a his- 
torical treatment, it displays the pleasing character of an anthology in which 
exciting opinions are followed by well-balanced views. Some essays have ap 
peared before in article form, whilst others seem to have been written in order 
to fill in gaps in the present literary picture. This accounts for the somewhat 
specialized tone of the Obstfelder essay (no doubt originally “Obstfelder and 
Rilke’’) and the unexpected sober tone of the chapter on mynorsk authors. 

Special mention should be made of the essays on Wergeland, Bjérnson, 
Ibsen, and Hamsun, and among these especially the last, which is the longest 
and most important contribution in the collection. As the first English critic 
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(but like several Germans and Scandinavians before him), Mr. McFarlane 
emphasizes the greatness and originality of Hamsun’s early work, while re- 
ferring to Growth of the Soil as “‘the least characteristic novel Hamsun ever 
wrote.” 

Some may find that this valuable assessment of Hamsun’s historical im- 
portance hardly justifies the superficial way in which his later work is treated, 
but it should be remembered that Mr. McFarlane is writing for an English 
public and that the importance of his book lies in its very conscious attempt to 
point out certain misrepresentations in earlier criticism. In particular this ap- 
plies to his treatment of Bjérnson and Wergeland, whose Norwegian fame 
owes so much to the greatness of their lives. Mr. McFarlane, trying to con- 
sider them more objectively, concludes that their national literary stature de- 
serves a considerable reduction. Though Mr. McFarlane’s representation of 
Norwegian literature is probably not more reliable than that given in the more 
conventional historical outlines, it should be considered obligatory reading 
along with them. Together they give to the picture of Norwegian literature a 
perspective which has long been missing. 

HARALD S. N&ss 
University of Wisconsin 


DeutTscHes WOrTERBUCH. Von Hermann Paul. Fiinfte Auflage von Alfred 
Schirmer. Halle (Saale): VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956-1957, Pp. 782. 


DeuTSCHES WOrTERBUCH. Von Hermann Paul. 5., véllig neubearbeitete und 
erweiterte Auflage von Werner Betz. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
Lieferungen 1-4, 1957 ff. 

Wenn auch bei einem Werke von der Art des Paulschen Wéorterbuches, das, 
wie es in der Vorrede zur ersten Auflage heifit, “‘auf eine vollstandige Aufziih- 
lung simtlicher Wérter und Wortbedeutungen” verzichtet und sich eine 
weise Beschriinkung im Hinblick auf Sonder- und Berufssprachen auferlegte, 
ein Schritthalten mit der Zeit weniger imperativ ist als bei Spezialwérterbiich- 
ern und solchen, die den gesamten Wortschatz einer Sprache erfassen, so ist 
eine Neuauflage des bewihrten W6rterbuches, das zuletzt in vierter Auflage 
von Karl Euling im Jahre 1935 herausgegeben worden war, doch zu begriifen, 
ja notwendig, wenn es weiter die Aufgabe erfiillen soll, die inm Paul zudachte, 
nimlich allen Gebildeten, die ernsthaft an ihrer Muttersprache interessiert 
sind, und den Lehrern der deutschen Sprache zu dienen. 

Nun haben wir gleich zwei Neuauflagen, beide von namhaften Gelehrten 
und Wortforschern betreut: Alfred Schirmer nahm sich der ostdeutschen 
Ausgabe an, die jetzt schon vollendet vor uns liegt, und Werner Betz bear- 
beitet die westdeutsche, die seit 1957 erscheint, und von der dem Rezensenten 
vier Lieferungen (#4: Faste-Gevier, 1959) vorliegen. Beide sind zuverlissige, 
solide Editionen; Betz hat, wie der Titel schon andeutet (‘‘véllig neubear- 
beitete und erweiterte Auflage’’), mehr Neues gebracht und durchgehender 
geiindert und erweitert, sehr zu Nutzen des bewahrten Buches. Meine folgen- 
den Bemerkungen fufen hauptsachlich auf genauer Lektiire und eingehendem 
Vergleich der Buchstaben A und F, die ich aufs Geratewohl herausgriff. Beide 
Ausgaben haben profitiert, indem sie die seit 1935 erschienen Lieferungen des 
DWBs, vor allem aber Triibner systematisch benutzen. Beide Ausgaben sind 
in den etymologischen Hinweisen etwas ausfiihrlicher, z.B. bringen sie regel- 
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maig die belegten althochdeutschen Formen, wiahrend die friiheren Auflagen 
sich mit dem mhd. begniigten. Au®erdem sind dltere Erklirungen hier und da 
auf Grund der Bearbeitungen von Kluge-Gétze und Pokorny neuen Er- 
kenntnissen und Theorien angepa®t worden. 

Die Zahl der Stichworter ist in beiden Ausgaben betrichtlich gewachsen. 
Neubildungen und neue Bedeutungen sind aufgenommen und eingebiirgerte 
Fremdworter sind in verstirktem Mafe beriicksichtigt worden (z.B. Fabrik, 
Fabrikant, fabrizieren usw.), wofiir der Benutzer nur dankbar sein wird, 
ebenso wie fiir die Hinweise auf den Deutschen Wortatlas (fiir Synonyme), 
das Deutsche Rechtswérterbuch und Marzell-Wissmanns Worterbuch der 
deutschen Pflanzennamen. 

Um einen Eindruck des Zuwachses gegeniiber Euling zu geben: bei 
Schirmer findet sich unter F z.B. ein Mehr von iiber 60 Wortern. Betz bringt 
auch dieselben neuen Stichwérter (mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen, wie z.B. 
Faustpinsel, Feise, wohl weil sie landschaftlich oder berufssprachlich be- 
schrinkt sind) fiihrt aber au®erdem noch ca. 80 zusitzliche neue Worter an. 
Der gréSte Teil dieser letzten diirfte in einem modernen Wérterbuch der deut- 
schen Sprache nicht mehr fehlen (z.B. Fahrstuhl, Ferien, Format, Freidenker, 
Freimarke um nur einige wenige zu nennen; vgl. au®erdem auch noch die 
Auswahlliste der Neuwérter unten), nur hier und da fragt man sich wohl, ob 
gewissen Wortern im Rahmen einer solchen knappen Darstellung Platz 
eingerdumt werden sollte (z.B. den Goethischen Bildungen fliigelmannisch, 
fliigeloffen ; doch vgl. unten zum Goethe-Wortschatz!) 

Ohne Zweifel verdient die Betzsche Neuausgabe den Vorzug. Das ist 
nicht als Kritik an der Halleschen Ausgabe gemeint—einer durchaus ada- 
quaten Bearbeitung—sondern Anerkennung der auf erordentlichen Leistung 
von Werner Betz, einer Bearbeitung, die superb zu nennen ist. Dies sind meine 
Griinde fiir die Vorrangstellung der Tiibinger Ausgabe: 

1. AuLere Aufmachung. Druck und Papier sind besser. Lange Artikel 
sind tibersichtlich geordnet durch in die Augen springende Absetzung und 
Gliederung (vgl. z.B. die Artikel als, an, auch, auf), was dem Leser schnelles 
Nachschlagen erleichtert. Ahnlich sind Homonyme klar gegeneinander ab- 
gesetzt (Vgl. u.v.a. Flocke, Futter). 

2. Es finden sich 6fter Hinweise auf sprachliche Probleme und deren 
knappe Erklirung; Wortbildung z.B. bei Fahndrich, Fatzske, fetlschen. Im 
Vergleich zu der Halleschen Ausgabe sind Formulierungen oft klarer und 
verstandlicher. Man vergleiche z.B. Schirmer: ‘‘Aue, ahd. auwia, ouwa. mhd. 
ouwe, gemeingerman. Wort ist abgleitet aus mhd. ahe (s. -ach), bedeutet da- 
her eigentlich “Insel”... mit Betz: “ahd. auwia, mhd. ouwe, gemeingerm. 
Wort, als eigentl. adjektivische Ableitung zu ahd. aha, mhd. ahe (s.-ach), 
bedeutet also, eigentl. ‘‘die Wasserige,’”’ dann ‘Insel’... . ” 

3. Der besondere Wert der Betz’schen Ausgabe liegt in der starkeren 
Betonung des historischen Prinzips. Mehr noch als Schirmer bemiiht sich 
Betz bei kultur- und geistesgeschichtlich wichtigen Worten und Begriffen 
kurze Wortgeschichten zu liefern. Diese sind ihm in ausgezeichneter Weise 
gelungen. Musterhaft knappe, aber vollstindige Wortbiographien mit fein- 
fiihliger, sicherer Hand gezeichnet sind u.a. Aufkldérung, Bildung, Forst 
(schéne Verbindung von Wort- und Kulturgeschichte mit Lautlichem), Flinte 
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(Wérter und Sachen—Methode), Fluch—fluchen (Wort- und Geistesge- 
schichte); sein fiir Probleme des Bedeutungswandels immer offenes Auge und 
geschickte Feder bezeugen Artikel wie After (Absterben eines Wortes durch 
pejorativen Gefiihlston), Armel und Armleuchter (Euphemismus), Abgott 
Wortkonkurrenz und Wortverdringung—durch Gétze) und Fest (Sprachliches 
Feld—Probleme der Expansion und Bedeutungsverengerung). Fiir letzteres 
vergleiche man die eine Zeile bei Schirmer: 


schon mhd., entlehnt aus dem PI. von lat. festum. 
mit Betz’ vorbildlicher, erschépfender semantischer Skizze: 


Fest, schon mhd., entlehnt aus lat. féstum, grenzte sich gegen Feier (s.d.) als umfassen- 
derer Zeitbegriff gegeniiber dem engeren Handlungsbegriff ab, driingte Dult (s.d.) 
noch weiter zuriick und schrinkte Hochzeit (s.d.) auf das Fest der Eheschliessung ein. 
Dazu festlich 1616 Henisch und Festlichkeit 1775 Adelung “festliche Schénheit,” 
= “Fest” erst Campe 1808. 


Dieses letzte Beispiel habe ich auch darum ausfiihrlicher gebracht, weil es die 
historische Ausrichtung der Betz’schen Neubearbeitung deutlich macht. 
Nicht nur bei Wortern die er erst neu aufnimmt (wie hier festlich und Festlich- 
keit), sondern laufend auch beim alten Wortbestand hat Betz, woimmer 
Datum des Erstvorkommens oder erste Lexikonbuchung bekannt ist, diese 
angegeben, unter F z.B. in 120 Fallen. Dadurch ist der Wert des Buches fiir 
den interessierten Leser vor allem aber fiir den Lehrer betrichtlich gewachsen. 
(Auch Schirmer gibt, wenn auch weniger oft, Daten, wo die 4. Auflage keine 
brachte.) Ahnlich wie fiir diese Datierungen ist der Benutzer dem Heraus- 
geber auch dankbar dafiir, da® er in vielen Fallen Goethezitate durch Angabe 
der Werke, aus denen sie stammen, indentifiziert hat. 

4. Was das Buch dem modernen Leser ganz besonders wertvoll macht, ist 
die stiarkere Heranziehung der Sprache Goethes, und der Klassiker iiberhaupt, 
speziell die deutliche Herausstellung damals noch lebendiger Alterer Wort- 
bedeutungen. Damit fiihrt Betz konsequent fort, was Paul begonnen und als 
ein besonderes Anliegen des Wérterbuches bezeichnet hatte, namlich, auf die 
“schon ziemlich betrachtlichen Abweichungen von dem jetzigen Sprachge- 
brauch bei den klassischen Schriftstellern des vorigen Jahrhunderts” hinzu- 
weisen. Dies ist ein Problem, auf das erst ganz kiirzlich wieder Fritz Tschirch 
energisch aufmerksam machte (‘‘Bedeutungswandel im Deutsch des 109. 
Jahrhunderts,” Z/dW. 16 (NF 1 ) 1960 S. 7-24). Zusitzliche Goethezitate und 
deren Erlauterung wie sie sich unter aufarbeiten, frech, fliichtig, Fliichtling fin- 
den, um nur einige wenige Beispiele aus der Masse des einschlagigen Materials 
herauszugreifen, sollten dazu beitragen, dem heutigen Leser den Weg zum 
rechten Verstandnis der Klassiker zu ebnen und ihn davon abhalten, den 
heutigen Bedeutungsinhalt dieser Wérter, wie Tschirch sagt, solchen Stellen 
zu unterlegen. 

5. Nicht nur hat Betz starker als Schirmer die neueste Umgangssprache 
(vgl. auch engl.-amerikan. Einfliisse, z.B., aufmachen—make up; Ami— 
“Zigarette’”’) beriicksichtigt, sondern hat auch aus den verschiedensten 
Lebensgebieten neues wichtiges Wortmaterial gebucht, das ein Wérterbuck 
der modernen deutschen Sprache nicht iibergehen sollte. Er ist dabei, sc 
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scheint es diesem Rezensenten, im Grofien und Ganzen nicht der Versuchung 

erlegen, zuviel aus den diversen Berufs- und Sondersprachen aufzunehmen, 

auch hier den Paulschen Prinzipien folgend, sich auf das zu beschrinken, 

“‘was irgendwie in die allgemeine Sprache hineinreicht.”’ Einige Beispiele aus 

verschiedenen Gebieten des modernen Lebens mégen einen Eindruck geben, 

wie viel reicher die westdeutsche Bearbeitung hier ist: 

a) POLITIK: Achsenmichte, Agitator, ausbiirgern, Freihandel, Freistaat; NATIO- 
NALSOZIALISMUS und JUNGSTE GESCHICHTE: Amtsleiter, -walter, Ar- 
beiter der Stirn, arisieren, ausrichten, Fliisterware, -witz, Fiihrer. 
BEHORDENSPRACHE: abzweigen 
PARTEL u. VEREINSWESEN: Abzeichen 
WIRTSCHAFT und INDUSTRIE: Aktie, ausschiitten, Ausstellung, Austausch- 
stoff, Ausverkauf, abzahlen, Filiale 
TECHNIK und VERKEHR: abblenden, anfliegen, ausbauen, Fender, Fernlaster, 
Flieger, Funk (-haus, -programm). 

MILITAR: Aufklirung, Atombombe, feldgrau, Feldherr, Flak, Front (und Zuss 
wie -kimpfer) 

g) WISSENSCHAFT: Abstrich (med.), Althochdeutsch, Fiirwort (Sprachw.), falisch. 

i) JUGENDBEWEGUNG: abkochen 

j) UMGANGSSPRACHE: adrett, Ami, Flimmerleinwand 


Jeder Leser wird natiirlich Worte vermissen, die seiner Ansicht nach in 
ein reprisentatives Woérterbuch gehéren. Das lift sich bei einem Werk, das 
auf Vollstindigkeit verzichtet, nicht vermeiden. Schon Paul war sich bewuBt, 
daf ‘das Innehalten der richtigen Grenzlinie nicht geringe Schwierigkeiten 
macht.’ Betz hat diese schwierige Aufgabe, so scheint es diesem Rezensenten, 
gemeistert. 


Beide Ausgaben sind erstaunlich frei von Druckfehlern (bei Betz, S. 53 


s.v. aufwarts: dort sollte es wohl wie bei Schirmer “‘s. auf la u. -wdrts” lauten, 
statt “‘s. auf la und aufwirts”’; Fechser ist in beiden Editionen alphabetisch an 
falscher Stelle, vor Februar.). 

Der gebildete Leser, vor allem aber der Lehrer und Student sind den 
Herausgebern fiir den neuen “Paul” zu Dank verpflichtet. 


WOLFGANG FLEISCHHAUER 
The Ohio State University 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN Poetik, BAND 111: KLASSIK UND ROMANTIK. 
Von Bruno Markwardt. (Grundriss der germanischen Philologie 13/111). 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1958. Pp. vii+730. DM 58. 


The third volume of Markwardt’s monumental work covers the period of 
Classicism and Romanticism. He begins by stressing the debt of both to the 
Aufklarung and Rococo periods (which he has treated in his second volume), 
pointing out that a figure so central to Classicism as Winckelmann came to 
Classicism from A ufkldérung premisses and Rococo affiliations. It is therefore a 
question of continuous development, not of a new start. This view of the 
German eighteenth century is closer to that of Korff (to whom Professor 
Markwardt constantly acknowledges his indebtedness) than to those who, 
like Prof. Roy Pascal, stress the revolutionary nature of the Sturm und Drang. 
The Aufklirung criterion of norms governed by abstract principles becomes 
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the Classical attention to forms embodying often similar principles; the Sturm 
und Drang Organismusgedanke is transmuted in Classicism from an obsession 
with the primitive into a veneration of the basic exemplar. It is clear, there- 
fore, that this theory of continuous development—in Markwardt as in Korff— 
is tenable only if we recognize a constant transmutation and modification of 
basic concepts. 

The trouble is that Professor Markwardt’s analysis of the basic concepts 
is not always clear. And it is always marred by a prolix, excessively abstract 
and highly self-aware style. Take a phrase like “[Winckelmanns] Neuerleben 
des Griechentums als Gesamtheit, Einheit und Ganzheit”’ (p. 32). Is the triad 
at the end emphatic or distinguishing? Is this rhetoric or conceptual analysis? 
One is constantly held up by doubt whether Professor Markwardt is enjoying 
words or limiting concepts. ““Die Notwendigkeit des Typischen (in der Men- 
schengestaltung) findet so ihre Entsprechung in dem Typischen der Not- 
wendigkeit (in der Schicksalsgestaltung; Schicksalsbegriff)”’ (p. 22). If this is 
to mean anything, the terms should be constant; but do ““Notwendigkeit” and 
“typisch” have the same meaning in both parts of the sentence? Sometimes 
one does dimly feel an attempt to delimit (‘“Kunstbesinnung und Kunst- 
gesinnung;” “Unbewuftes bzw. Bewuftloses’’); but more often than not the 
author succumbs to a passion for saying everything twice: “forderte und 
forderte,” “iibertrumpfte und _ iibersteigerte,”” ‘“Rohstoff und Urstoff,” 
“Entwicklung und Entfaltung,” ‘‘des Wesentlichen und Wesenhaften,” and 
so on. This becomes real mannerism: 


Die Besonnenheit eines formfindenden u. formwihlenden Kunstgepriiges wird immer 
wieder bedroht von einer Besessenheit und Begeisterung, die, aus dem Unbewufiten 
kiinstlerisch-schépferischer Wallungen u. Wollungen aufsteigend ..., zum Bewufiten 
und Gekonnten eines “‘Kunstwollens” im engeren Sinne sich hiniiberrettet ... . 


One is left uncertain whether these doublets have real distinguishing meaning 
or are merely emphatic. When there is talk of “‘Ansichten und Einsichten,” 
or of “das Wunderbare und Wundervolle,” is a real distinction intended? It 
would seem to be a highly unsuitable style for a work concerned with the 
gradual transfiguration of ideas, where precision is essential and rhetoric con- 
fusing. 

This seems to me a very serious defect in what is obviously a very impor- 
tant book. Few readers, I fear, will fight their way through this convolvular 
undergrowth of terms like Werkwillen, Werkwerden, Werkwandlung, Werk- 
schaffen, and Werkverantwortung; maybe some will overcome their nausea at 
such words as ‘“‘Seinswerdung,” ‘‘Durchseelung,” ‘‘Ineinssetzung,”’ “‘zweck 
verdachtig,”’ and the ubiquitous “‘Kunstwollen” sufficiently to read on. Yet 
once one gets used to this hideous style, then, and only then, is one in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the great number of valuable insights which are contained 
in this work. It is an important book; but penetration into it has been made 
as difficult as possible by the author. 

In the space of this review it is impossible to do more than point to some 
of the more interesting observations in the book. Herder’s conception of lan- 
guage as the centrally human activity is drawn into relation with Schiller’s 
similar conception of art in Die Kiinstler. The urge toward what can generally 
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be termed geistig is traced from language-philosophy into artistic practice, 
with the whole concept of “das Idealische” fashioning the relationship be- 
tween Stoff and Form. The central importance of Karl Philipp Moritz in the 
development of aesthetic ideas at this time is well brought out. His concept of 
Tatkraft is compared with Schiller’s lebendige Kraft and later (p. 152) with 
Humboldt’s “‘geistige Zeugungskraft” in the Geschlechtsunterschied essay of 
1795. Classicism, Markwardt suggests, was not satisfied with a conception of 
art as a substitute for political Tatkraft or for unrealized Lebenskraft (both of 
which attitudes are found in the Geniezeit), but only with a conception of art 
as a fusion of the two, with the full realisation of the individual artist’s crea- 
tive activity and the full understanding of the formative potentialities that 
the resultant art-work has. ‘Man will sich im Kunstwerk nicht mehr einfach 
genialisch ausleben und ausgeben. Man will einem Werke dienen, auch in 
schlichter kunsttechnischer Kleinarbeit. Man will “tatig’”’ bilden und lebens- 
voll formen und kunstwiirdig gestalten” (pp. 17-18). The notion of purpose 
(Zweck) is seen to be basic to the development of German poetics (p. 51): after 
a period where art was viewed as purposeful (from Opitz to Lessing), we have 
a period where art is liberated from all concept of purpose (Geniezeit, Klassik, 
Romantik), only to be shackled again to purposes (also nonaesthetic in char- 
acter, but not moralistic like those of the earlier prodesse et delectare school and 
often political). The importance of Moritz in this development is emphasized. 

Goethe’s morphological approach is compared interestingly with Herder’s 
organic and Winckelmann’s “‘antikisierend”’ approach. It is suggested that the 
mature Goethe attempts a relationship between these two attitudes without 
ever achieving a synthesis or fusion. He was concerned with the supremacy of 
form, although he never relinquished his belief in Kraft. But his obsession with 
“genius” around 1772 gives way to an obsession with “‘style” in the 1780's. 
Style represents the truth of art as against the reality of nature. The artist 
must always study Nature; but he must also extract the noble from the com- 
mon, the beautiful from the formless. He must give form and significance to 
what he takes. Great importance is attached to the statement in the Einleitung 
in die Propylien (1798): 


Indem der Kiinstler irgend einen Gegenstand der Natur ergreift, so gehért dieser 
schon nicht mehr der Natur an, ja man kann sagen, da der Kiinstler ihn in diesem 
Augenblicke erschaffe, indem er ihm das Bedeutende, Charakteristische, Interessante 
abgewinnt, oder vielmehr erst den héheren Wert hineinlegt. 


It is pointed out that this shows the influence of Schiller in the concept of 
“hineinlegen.”’ In his treatment of Schiller, Professor Markwardt stresses the 
stubbornness with which some sort of ethical principle persists. Despite the 
search for some satisfying release from purpose in art, a phrase like “‘moral- 
isches Vergniigen”’ remains characteristic of Schiller’s ethical configuration. 
The dynamic criterion of Herder combines more readily with the static cri- 
terion of Winckelmann in Schiller’s thought than in Goethe’s. Whereas 
Goethe only brought them into relation, Schiller strives for real synthesis in 
concepts like ‘‘energische Schénheit.”’ Schiller’s ‘aesthetic education” is com- 
pared with the earlier concept of taste, which, as Professor Markwardt had 
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shown in an earlier volume, was imported into aesthetics from the politic 
ethics of Gracian. And Schiller’s use of the word “aesthetic” is contrasted with 
its use earlier in the century (especially in Baumgarten). Schiller’s ideas are 
set in the constellation afforded by Winckelmann, Herder, Leibniz, Goethe, 
and Kant. 

After an intermediary chapter on Humboldt, the late Herder and Hélder- 
lin, the book moves on to Romanticism. Here the author laments the lack of 
definitions: ‘‘Wo man zu definieren meint, gibt man mehr ahnungsvolle 
Andeutungen” (p. 211). But his own definition of the characterising mark of 
Romanticism—“Die Weite des Wunders und das Wunder der Weite”’ (p. 
199)—is useless because it is meaningless. It is meaningless because (as in the 
sentence about ‘“Typisches” and “‘Notwendigkeit’”’ quoted above) the terms 
are not constant; and all we have is ambiguity instead of definition. Hence 
with this faulty basis the consideration of the first Romantic school is confused 
in places, although it has real depth at points. The author warns us that if we 
approach the early Romantics with the criteria of the Geniezeit or of Classi- 
cism, we shall never understand them. Yet is he not doing this very thing when, 
puzzled by A. W. Schlegel’s statement: “Genie ist produktiver Geschmack,” 
he relates the independent elements of this eighteenth-century commonplace 
(which has nothing characteristically Romantic about it) to the whole chang- 
ing concepts of Genie and Geschmack? Surely if one thing is true about the 
Romantics, it is that they have recharged most of this already conventional- 
ized aesthetic vocabulary with new content. Hardly a word has the same 
denotative and connotative extent and coloring as it had had fifty years 
earlier. Tieck’s statement, quoted by Markwardt (p. 225): ‘Die héchste 
Begeisterung, der wahre Enthusiasmus sind zugleich die echte Besonnenheit 
und schaffende Klarheit,” has, I suspect, little or no relationship to Herder’s 
Besonnenheit or Gottsched’s Klarheit. And as for das Wunderbare—how 
relevant is it, we must ask ourselves, to compare Tieck or Hoffmann with 
Breitinger and Klopstock? Is there any real basis of comparison? Are we not 
deluded by a persisting word with a totally changed content? 

Such questions are brought up by this book, and it is good that they 
should be. They are natural questions to arise in the consideration of the his- 
tory of ideas and concepts. The greater danger, as we saw with Korff, was that 
of overschematization. Markwardt has not entirely avoided this danger. He 
is always better when he gets away from abstractions and returns to the au- 
thors and their works. Some of the best material is in the Ammerkungen with 
their long excursuses, except that there is an unfortunate tendency to mix in 
criticism of secondary literature with analysis of an author’s views. Why not 
let Hélderlin’s views speak for themselves without interlarding them with 
objections to Hildebrandt? Some of the disapproval of other critics seems a 
little unjustified: if Ricarda Huch called the Romantics “Entdecker des Un- 
bewufSten” she obviously did not mean they were the first to know about it. 
She had read her Bacchae and her Hamlet. The bibliographies are useful, but 
I was stupefied to find no mention of Wellek’s great work. M. H. Abrams’ 
The Mirror and the Lamp would also interest Professor Markwardt. The in- 
dexes are good; the arrangement of the text is clear; but the phrase “‘der mo- 
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dernde Dichter” assigned to Friedrich Schlegel on Page 234 is the most amus- 
ing misprint I have encountered for a long, long time. 


Eric A. BLACKALL 
Cornell University 


STOFF- UND MOTIVGESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. EINE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE. Von Franz Anselm Schmitt. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1959. Pp. x+226. DM24.50. 


A few years ago, I seem to recall, Emil Staiger referred to Stoff- und Motiv- 
geschichte as one field in which the budding scholar of today could hardly hope 
to earn his spurs. Should there occur, sooner or later, a revival of interest in 
this field, we should have all the more reason to welcome Schmitt’s new 
bibliographical aid. By no means his first effort of this kind, it supersedes the 
well-known forerunner of 1932, Kurt Bauerhorst’s Bibliographie der Stoff- 
und M otivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur. 

Under more than a thousand topic headings Schmitt lists over thirty- 
seven hundred titles, approximately twice the number found in Bauerhorst’s 
compilation, of which, incidentally, about half was eliminated by Schmitt as 
being unsuitable. Actually, the total number of his own entries would have 
been considerably higher, had he not decided to exclude those studies which 
1) are pertinent as to subject matter but limited to the investigation of one or 
more works of only one writer, 2) compare the same theme in only two German 
writers, 3) pertain to Volksdichtung or the field of comparative literature, 4) 
are newspaper items and review articles in periodicals. Now, little would be 
gained from contesting the prerogative of the bibliographer to restrict the 
scope of his undertaking, which, in Schmitt’s case, is stated to be the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘Es kamen vielmehr nur jene Untersuchungen in Betracht, denen es vor 
allem um die Darstellung und die Entwicklungsgeschichte eines Stoffes oder 
Motives im Werk mehrerer deutscher Dichter oder eines bestimmten Zeit- 
raumes ging.”’ But understandable as this policy may be, we deplore the 
omission, for obvious reasons, especially of the first of the categories men 
tioned. Schmitt’s attempt to make his work as much of a bibliography of 
bibliographies as possible is most commendable, as is his high degree of com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

The arrangement of the topics after the example of Besterman, i.e., 
alphabetically rather than systematically, is eminently sensible in that no 
subject index is required. An author index is, of course, included. Schmitt’s 
method simplifies without forfeiting practicability. We feel, however, that 
there should be more cross references among closely related items (examples: 
Kauz—Sonderling, Melancholie—Schwermut—W ehmut). Admittedly there 
exists no absolute criterion by which to decide the appropriateness of a topic 
or title for inclusion. A certain degree of arbitrariness and resultant disagree- 
ment will, therefore, be unavoidable. Here we shall not argue about those 
topics which we consider borderline cases, as for instance Wirklichkeit. But 
when we come across Dichtkunst, with its one entry, “Die Kunstanschauung 
der héfischen Epigonen” (Karl Viétor), we look for an explanatory remark, 
however brief. As for puzzling bibliographical entries, Schmitt shows his 
awareness of a need for annotation in the case of Kate Friedemann’s Die Rolle 
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des Erzihlers in der Epik, by adding in brackets, “Erzihler als Held seiner 
Darstellung.”’ Quite a few more titles, be it for their wording or their place of 
entry, should be similarly explained. Surely it is not to be assumed that 
Schmitt is not conscious of the troublesome spots in his compilation. Our sug- 
gestions are by no means designed to detract from its merit. Schmitt did us a 
great service by bringing us up to date on the literature about subjects and 
motifs. We behold here a picture that is indeed widely and, because of the na- 
ture of some titles, even amusingly varied. 
Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 


Das Hildebrandslied IN DER LANGOBARDISCHEN URFASSUNG HERGESTELLT 
Von Willy Krogmann. (Philologische Studien und Quellen.) Berlin: 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959, Pp. 106, 2 Abb., 1 Karte. DM 9.80. 


Die sogenannten Rekonstruktionen von sogenannten Urfassungen iiberlie- 
ferter Texte sind ein wenig aus der Mode gekommen. Und so erregt ein Titel 
wie der der vorliegenden Untersuchung eine gewisse Verwunderung, und alle 
die Bedenken, die man durch friihere Versuche dieser Art gewonnen hat, 
werden wachgerufen. Doch, so sagt man sich, eben dieselben Bedenken miis- 
sen ja dem Verfasser gekommen sein, aber er wird neue, vollig neue Wege und 
Methoden gefunden haben, vielleicht sogar neue Quellen, denen gegeniiber all 
diese Bedenken kein Gewicht mehr haben. Dem ernsten und sachlichen Samm- 
lungstitel des Buches entsprechend geht man mit Ernst an die Lektiire, 
doch schon nach wenigen Zeilen des Vorwortes, in welchem Verfasser die ein- 
zelnen Schritte seiner Entdeckungen mit minuzidser Genauigkeit auf Vor- 
und Nachmittage datiert, kommt einem das Gefihl, selbst nicht ganz ernst 
genommen zu werden, wenn Krogmann (p. 7 seq.) sagt: “Die niichternen 
Angaben der Einleitung und des Kapitels ‘Zur Textherstellung’ werden das 
Erregende dieser neun Tage—|innerhalb derer sich die einzelnen Akte seiner 
Entdeckung abspielten|— ...nur noch schwach erahnen lassen. Ich hoffe 
aber, dafi der Leser trotzdem den Zugang zu dem wiederhergestellten lango- 
bardischen Liede findet. Sollte ihn aber gar im Nacherleben eine dhnliche 
Empfindung ergreifen, so wird es ihm nichts ausmachen, da der von mir 
beschrittene Weg weithin durch Neuland fiihrt.” Fir die Lektiire einer philo- 
logischen Arbeit ist das eine du®erst befremdliche Primisse, denn da wird im 
allgemeinen nicht nacherlebt, sondern nachgepriift, wobei Empfindungen, 
gleich welcher Art, doch besser aus dem Spiele bleiben. Gleichwohl zeigt es 
sich im Verlaufe der Untersuchung, da der Verfasser guten Grund fiir seinen 
Rat hat. 

In der Einleitung sucht der Verfasser zuniichst den langobardischen 
Ursprung des Hildebrandsliedes (im folg. Hl.) durch neue sprachliche Argu- 
mente weiter zu sichern: Ein Beispiel sei angefiihrt, da es fiir die an Dutzenden 
von Stellen in diesem Buche angewendete Methode bezeichnend ist. Hl. 41 
(Zihlung im folg. nach Braune-Helm, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, 13. Aufl.) 
ewin inwit wird von Krogmann als “‘zu schwer” angegriffen. Er schreibt (p. 16 
seq.): “Der Ubersetzer hat inwit hinzugefiigt, weil er éwin, wie es auch heute 
noch allgemein geschieht, mit ahd. as(.) éwin, afries. éwen, aisl. évinn, got. 
aiwins ‘ewig’ glich |sic!] und dann ein Objekt vermif®te. éwin ist aber nicht Ad- 
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verb, sondern Verbalabstraktum zu ae. éwan ‘verachten,’ got. us-aiwjan 
‘sich anstrengen’ mit ae. éwisc, got. -aiwisks ‘schindlich,’ aisl. éligr ‘gering, 
schlecht’ und weiter ae. éwisc (e) F. ‘Schande, Entehrung, Beleidigung,’ got. 
aiwiski N. ‘Schande,’ aiwiskon ‘schandlich behandeln.’’”’ Was man hier 
zuniachst gern erfahren méchte, ist, wie sich got. us-aiwida' mit der Sippe ae. 
éwan usw. verbinden lift. Doch das iibergeht der Verfasser und schlieBt den 
Abschnitt mit den Worten: ‘Ob das Wort auch in den iibrigen germanischen 
Sprachen vorhanden war, kénnen wir nicht feststellen. Gesichert wird es 
durch das Hildebrandslied nur fiir das Langobardische.”’ Gesichert aber wird 
es keineswegs, vielmehr postuliert der Verfasser das Wort fiir die langobar- 
dische Vorstufe des Hl., was doch ein betrachtlicher Unterschied ist. Doch 
werden ‘sichern’ und ‘postulieren’ von Krogmann durchaus als Synonyma 
verwendet. 

Den Hauptteil der Einleitung widmet Krogmann seiner ‘metrischen 
Entdeckung.’ Ankniipfend an W. Perrett’s Bemerkungen iiber die mehrfach 
in Hl. begegnende Bindung der 4. Hebung einer Langzeile mit den Staben der 
folgenden Langzeile (MLR 31, 1936, 532 seqq.), worin Baesecke (Hildebrands- 
lied, 21) mehr ‘Sorglosigkeit’ als ‘kiinstlerische Absicht’ sehen wollte, stellt 
Krogmann die Behauptung auf, dafi dieses Reimverfahren ein metrisches 
Prinzip sei. Er nennt es wegen der Ahnlichkeit mit dem Hakenstil den Haken- 
reim. Das Schema ist 

aa a b 
b b bc 
¢ ec c d_usw. 


Man erfahrt dariiber noch, daf die Hakenreimbindung nur innerhalb von 
Sinnabschnitten méglich war, wodurch das betreffende Gedicht in unregel- 


mi®ig lange strophenartige Gebilde untergliedert wurde. Die letzten Zeilen 
solcher Sinnabschnitte (etwa Reden und Gegenreden) fallen also fiir die 
Hakenreimbindung aus. Krogmann sucht dies aus dem iiberlieferten Text von 
H1. zu beweisen; wo der Text dieser Regel widerspricht, wird er veriandert. 

In Hl. findet der Verfasser 9 Falle von Hakenreim. Da Krogmann an- 
nimmt, daf vom Originaltext nur 13 Langzeilen verlorengegangen seien, was 
seine Ausfiihrungen p. 104 seq. durchaus nicht zu beweisen vermégen, bleiben 
nach seinen Schliissen fiir das Original 54 Méglichkeiten fiir den Hakenreim. 

Daf das von Krogmann als Hakenreim bezeichnete Reimschema in der 
gesamten Stabreimdichtung nicht ganz selten ist, gibt er selbst zu, und 
fiihrt dazu einige Zahlen an. So zeigen nach Krogmanns Angaben die ae. Exo- 
dus unter 589 Versen 43 Hakenreime, Daniel: 765 vv.—53 Hakenr., Beowulf: 
3182 vv.—221 Hakenr., im as. Heliand: 5983 vv.—327 Hakenr. Fiir alle diese 


! Nur diese Form ist belegt (1. Kor. 15:10). Angesichts der Tatsache, da unser 
got. Vokabular tiberfiillt ist von ghost words und ghost forms, die ein ungliickseliges 
Erbe einer ‘re-’ konstruktionsfreudigen Zeit darstellen, sollte dergleichen wohl vermerkt 
werden. Macht man sich die Angabe wenigstens éines Beleges got. Wérter oder Formen 
zur Gewohnheit, so wird es einem auch schwerlich unterlaufen, ein tiberhaupt nicht 
belegtes Wort als offensichtlich belegt anzufiihren, wie es der Verfasser p. 66 tut : ‘““Langob. 
swds ‘eigen, vertraut, lieb’ entspricht got. swas ...”’: got. swas ist nirgendwo tiber- 
liefert. 
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Fille behauptet Krogmann, da® sie “‘zufillig’’ und “nicht beabsichtigt” 
seien. Fiir die Urfassung von HI. dagegen soll der Hakenreim beabsichtigt 
gewesen sein. Weshalb die Hakenreime in den genannten Dichtungen nicht 
beabsichtigt seien, erfahrt man nicht. Da® sie im HI. beabsichtigt sind, will 
der Verfasser durch das prozentuale Verhiltnis von vorhandenen Haken- 
reimen zu Hakenreimméglichkeiten beweisen, das 16.67% betrigt. Ob dieser 
Prozentsatz aber nun tatsidchlich so iiberraschend hoch ist, wie es Krogmann 
erscheint, oder nicht, laf t sich nicht ermitteln, denn die zum Vergleich ange- 
fiihrten Zahlen aus Exodus usw. sind nach den vorausgehenden Ausfiihrungen 
des Verfassers wertlos, da sie nur die Gesamtsumme der Verse der Dichtungen 
und nicht die Zahl der Hakenreimméglichkeiten angeben; auSerdem ist das 
Vergleichsmaterial viel zu gering (keine nordischen Denkmiiler), und schlieBlich 
sollte man vielleicht auch bedenken, da® es sich nicht um Lieder handelt. 
Zweitens “verraten namentlich die letzten Verse, in denen er (sc. der Haken- 
reim) fast ungestért erhalten ist,” daf er in Hl. beabsichtigt ist (p. 26). Was, 
so frigt man, haben diese letzten Verse denn den iibrigen hakenreimlosen 
Versen an Beweiskraft voraus? 

SchlieBlich wird fiir Krogmann der Hakenreim als echt aber noch dadurch 
“gesichert ..., da% wir ihn auch in einem anderen friihen Heldenlied nach- 
weisen kénnen, das gotischen Ursprungs ist,” dem Hunnenschlachtlied (p. 
26). In dessen von Heusler und Ranisch (Eddica Minora, p. xii) als alteste 
Schicht bezeichneten Strr. 1. 6—11. 14. 24 entdeckt der Verfasser den Haken- 
reim, und zwar in 5 Fallen zusammen in 4 Strophen. Krogmann nimmt die 
Strr. 6 und 7, wobei er fiir 7 einen auf Neckel basierenden sehr annehmbaren 
Textbesserungsvorschlag macht (p. 30 seq.), konstruiert, auf dem Vorhan- 
denen aufbauend, den Originalhakenreim, wobei er die maSgeblichen Worter, 
soweit sie im iiberlieferten Got. nicht belegt sind, nach den Lautgesetzen aus 
den iibrigen germ. Dialekten bildet, folgert, dafS$ man nunmehr den Text nur 
noch in die Laute und Formen der gotischen Bibeliibersetzung zu iibertragen 
habe, um “ihre urspriingliche Gestalt zuriickzugewinnen,”’ und tut das 
schlieBlich. Da® bei der Rekrutierung des notwendigen got. Vokabulars ein 
got. *hailags nach dem Ring von Pietroassa als sicher angesetzt wird, ohne daB 
der betrachtlichen Zweifel an der gotischen Herkunft dieser Runeninschrift 
iiberhaupt Erwiahnung getan wird, verwundert kaum noch, wenn wenig vorher 
die Speerspitzen von Dahmsdorf und Kowel als gotisch passieren. Im iibrigen 
kann man aus der Behauptung des Verfassers, daf} man seinen Text nur ins 
Bibelgotische zu iibertragen brauche, um die got. Urfassung zu erhalten, nur 
den einen Schlu® ziehen, da Krogmann das Hunnenschlachtlied dem Wulfila 
als Verfasser zuschreibt, denn ‘‘nous ne connaissons pas le gotique, nous ne 
connaissons que la langue de la Bible wulfilienne” (Mossé, Manuel’, p. 19). 

Auf demselben Wege auf dem Krogmann die beiden Strophen des Hun- 
nenschlachtliedes auf Gotisch dichtet, und eine andere Bezeichnung ist hier 
nicht am Platze, dichtet er das Hl. auf Langobardisch. Auf Grund der vor- 
handenen Hakenreime und der Ansatzpunkte zu solchen konstruiert er das 
durchgingige Reimschema, und das Vokabular, das ja fiir das Langobardische 
noch weitaus begrenzter ist als fiir das Gotische, stellt er aus den jeweils pas- 
senden Wortern der tibrigen germanischen Dialekte zusammen, die er unter 
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Beachtung der Lautgesetze ins Langobardische umsetzt. Auf er den eingangs 
gezeigten seien hier noch einige wenige Beispiele angefiihrt. 

Krogmann setzt eine langobardische Konjunktion and an, mit der Be- 
griindung: “Daf die Langobarden die westgermanische Entwicklung des 
Adverbs germ. *anpi=aisl. enn ‘noch, wieder, dazu, ferner’ zur Konjunktion 
mitgemacht haben, wird durch andere Gemeinsamkeiten wie die Konsonan 
tengemination gestiitzt” (p. 54). Einer solchen kritiklosen linguistischen 
Arbeitsweise entspricht eine nicht weniger unkritische Methode in religions- 
wissenschaftlichen Fragen: “‘Auf Grund von aisl. Valdgll diirfen wir fiir das 
Langobardische Walahalla erschliefen ...” (p. 78).—Wéahrend Krogmann 
(p. 75) ein langobardisches kaib ‘lebhaft, munter, bereit’ ausschlieflich auf 
Grund des ae. caéf ansetzt, bezweifelt er, ob man welaga, wolaga, wolago fiir das 
Langobardische beanspruchen diirfe, da es ausschlieBlich, auf das Ahd. be- 
schrankt sei (p. 89). Es mangelt also diesem linguistisch wie philologisch voll- 
kommen sinnlosen Konstruieren langobardischer Wérter auch noch jegliche 
methodische Konsequenz. 

Alles in allem ist Krogmanns Buch ein neuer Beweis fiir eine inzwischen 
altbekannte Tatsache: wir haben uns mit dem Hildebrandslied in der Form 
abzufinden, die uns die Handschrift bietet. Dem Einzelnen bleibt es unbenom 
men, sich eine “‘Urfassung”’ in Altenglisch, in Sagversen oder in Langobar 
disch zu denken und zu dichten; einen philologischen oder linguistischen Wert 
aber hat das nicht. 

Ernst A. EBBINGHAUS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Das Liep vom HUrRNEN Seyrrip. Critical Edition with Introduction and 
Notes by K. C. King. Manchester: University of Manchester Press, 
1958. Pp. 164. 25s. 


The exhaustive introduction to this edition of Das Lied vom Hiirnen Seyfrid 
attempts the examination and reconstruction of the text and a historical ac 
count of the components of the poem and their relationship to the Siegfried 
stories in which setting they belong. Of these two parts the first is more co- 
gent since it bases its findings upon the discovery of three prints of the poem 
which were unknown to Golther at the time of his second edition of the work 
in rg1t.' The result of this discovery is an entirely new stemma, based on 
variations of vocabulary and content. Golther’s criterion of the orthography 
of the proper names is demonstrably incorrect. 

One of the prints unknown to Golther, K (Gedruckt zi Niirnberg durch 
Kunegund Hergotin) is postulated as the oldest extant version and the one 
nearest the archetype. This print is the common ancestor of N (used by 
Golther as a basis for his edition) and of H (which King regards as a terminus 
for his first branch). The second branch, in independent descent, presents a 
series of stages to which all other prints belong. The other two prints unknown 
to Golther, S (Getruckt zi Strasburg bey Thiebolt Berger am Barfiisser- 


! Das Lied vom hiirnen Seyfried, ed. W. Golther. (Neudrucke deutscher Litteratur 
werke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, No. 81). Halle/Saale, 1889. Second ed., 1911. 
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platz.) and O* (Hiirnen Siwfried Gesangweif, Gedruckt / Jm Jahr / 1642) 
find their places as independent descendents from stage II and IV respec- 
tively. (O? is a direct descendent from O'.) This presents us with an entirely 
different picture from that of Golther. It is impossible to review the reliability 
of a stemma without having the prints available, so I shall restrict myself to 
the remark that King’s scheme seems based on firm logical ground. 

It must be remarked, however, that this painstaking and meticulous 
labor yields no significant changes whatever in the actual establishment of the 
text. Since Golther used N (the direct descendent of K) as his basis, and since 
King bases his text on K, no important changes result. 

The second part of the Introduction is devoted to an historical examina- 
tion of the components of the Hiirnen Seyfrid in an endeavor to determine the 
evidence for the continued existence of ancient material. This part suffers not 
only from a verbose repetitiousness but also from inconsistencies which Hel- 
mut de Boor? has pointed out in his review. Especially the role of MS. m of the 
Nibelungenlied, a fragment containing only the titles of the various A ventiuren, 
is questioned by de Boor.’ King uses MS. m as a catch-all for all the isolated 
motifs which he cannot localize elsewhere. The results of this part of King’s 
investigation are also negative to the extent that they “indicate that nothing 
in Hiirnen Seyfrid which is not well supported by more reliable sources can be 
accepted as evidence of the continued existence of ancient material’”’ (p. 4). 

King does demonstrate that the poem was a product of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and points out its immediate sources in a literary tree. 

The text of the poem is presented in what I am sure will be called the de- 
finitive edition and is accompanied by full variant readings and notes to un- 
certain passages. If errors are present, they are certainly on the side of con- 
servatism. 

The only really disappointing aspect of the book is that so many years 
and so much work have been expended to yield such meager results and above 
all on a work which most critics agree is of so little literary merit. Even King 


claims for it only that “some strophes . . . show, at least, competence” (pp. 
66-67). 


BLAKE LEE SPAHR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


DIE KLEINEREN DICHTUNGEN HEINRICHS VON MUGELN. Erste Abteilung: Die 
Spruchsammlung des Géttinger Cod. Philos. 21. 3. Teilband: Lesarten. 
Herausgegeben von Karl Stackmann. (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. 
Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie zu Berlin. Band tm1.). 
Berlin: Adademie-Verlag, 1959. Pp. 494-651. DM 38.50. 


Der vorliegende dritte Teilband bringt die Lesarten zu den in den Teilbanden 
° " ° ° ° ey °¢ ° . ° ° . 

1 und 2 edierten Gedichten. Bei einer Uberlieferung wie sie hier vorliegt, ist 

ein vollstindiges Lesartenverzeichnis—so wiinschenswert es mir persénlich in 


2 PBB (Tiibingen), LXxx1, 2 (1959), 225-20. 
3 Helmut de Boor, “Die Bearbeitung m des Nibelungenliedes,’’ PBB (Tiibingen), 
LXXXI, 2 (1959), 176-95. 
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jedem Falle erscheint—sicherlich nicht notwendig. Stackmann hat gewisse 
Grundsatze herausgearbeitet, wonach er die Aufnahme der Varianten ent- 
scheidet. Hieriiber handelt er in der ‘““Vorbemerkung” (weshalb eigentlich 
nicht Plural, wo sich diese ‘““Vorbemerkung”’ in 2 Unterabschnitte unterteilt 
iiber immerhin 8 Seiten erstreckt und eine ganze Reihe von verschiedenen 
“Bemerkungen” enthalt?). Der Herausgeber formuliert sein Auswahlprinzip 
folgendermassen: “‘es sind alle Varianten iibergangen worden, die nur die 
Schreibweise, den Lautstand, die Flexionsart des Einzelwortes oder die rhyth- 
mische Gestalt des Verses beriihren” (p. 495). Man kénne, so fahrt er ebd. 
fort, an Hand des Apparates den Wortlaut jeder Strophe in jeder an der Uber- 
lieferung beteiligten Handschrift rekonstruieren, nicht aber das Wortbild. 
Dieser Grundsatz wird in zwei Richtungen durchbrochen, woriiber Stack- 
mann (pp. 496 seq.) Auskunft gibt. Einmal werden bei lat. Wértern die 
jeweils benutzten lat. oder deutschen Flexionsformen als Varianten aufgenom- 
men. Auf der anderen Seite hat Stackmann 10 Gruppen von Fallen ausge- 
wahlt, in denen die Varianten nicht aufgenommen werden; hierzu gehéren 
etwa adv. sint : sit,dach : doch (wenn Verwechslung ausgeschlossen), maget : meit, 
hérre: her (hern), die Praeteritalformen hat(t)e : het(t)e : hat : het usw., ist :is, die 
3. sg. Praet, der schw. Verba. Hier wie bei seinem Hauptgrundsatz fordert 
Stackmann den Verzicht der Mundartforscher und Sprachhistoriker (p. 495), 
denen “fiir die Zeit und die Herkunftsorte der hier erfa®Bten Handschriften 
so viele gut edierte und leicht zugiingliche Quellen zu Gebote”’ stehen. 
Weshalb, so fragt man sich, soll gerade diese reprisentative Ausgabe in den 
DTMA nicht zu diesen Quellen gehéren? 

Uber die beim Wiederherstellen einer der Hss. aus dem Apparat oder 
beim Andern des kritischen Textes mit einer Variante sich ergebenden metri- 
schen Fragen sagt Stackmann (p. 497): ““Derjenige, der mit Hilfe einer Vari 
ante den kritischen Text veriandern will ..., kann sich also bei der rhyth- 
mischen Neuformung des Verses sowieso nicht an der Mutterhandschrift der 
Variante orientieren. Er muf sich in jedem Fall an die fiir Heinrichs Spruch- 
dichtung geltenden metrischen Regeln halten, d.h. er muf—grob gesagt— 
durch Tilgung oder Zufiigung von -e- der Nebensilben und bei méglichster 
Vermeidung von Tonbeugungen strenge Alternation herstellen.” Einige 
Beispiele sollen das erlautern; ich wahle eines heraus. ‘300, 4—(so heifst es p. 
498)—bietet der kritische Text / zeiget / im mins /. Der Apparat sagt, da k 
eygel statt zeiget hat und da® dort im fehlt, verschweigt aber, da in k die 
fehlende Senkung durch die Schreibung mynes erganzt ist. Wer mit der Lesart 
k arbeiten will, wird jedoch ohnedies nichts anderes tun kénnen, als die Form 
mines in den Text aufzunehmen.” Ich kann das nicht billigen. Erstens einmal 
ist die “‘méglichste Vermeidung von Tonbeugung” zu unpriazise. Zweitens: 
ein textkritisches Muf hat sich zweifelsfrei aus dem Lesartenapparat zu 
ergeben; nach dem Apparat stellt man den betreffenden Vers als / eyget 
mins / her. Beispiele wie dies sollten nicht Schule machen. 

Am Schluf des Bandes finden sich einige Nachtrige und Berichtigungen 
zu den beiden vorangegangenen Banden. 

Ernst A. EBBINGHAUS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 
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Wo trrams Willehalm: StuDIEN zUR EPENSTRUKTUR UND ZUM HEILIGKEITS- 
BEGRIFF DER AUSGEHENDEN BiUtezeit. Von Joachim Bumke. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1959. Pp. 207. DM 32. 


Seit Mergells 1936 erschienenem Werk ist Wolframs Willehalm keiner umfas- 
senden, griindlichen Untersuchung unterzogen worden. Nun bietet Joachim 
Bumke eine solche Untersuchung. Sie will allerdings kein neues Gesamtbild 
des Epos liefern, sondern nur Fragen aufwerfen, einzelne Probleme besprechen 
und Lésungen versuchen. Das Ergebnis dieser sehr wertvollen Studien aber 
ist fast eine neue Interpretation des Willehalm, indem der Verfasser das 
Epos von drei Seiten aus beleuchtet: aus dem kiinstlerischen Wollen Wolf- 
rams, aus dem reichspolitischen Wollen Friedrichs II. und aus dem religiésen 
Wollen der franziskanischen Laienbewegung. Unter diesen Aspekten hat 
Bumke aufschluGreiche Ergebnisse gewonnen und unser Verstindnis des 
Willehalm erweitert und vertieft. 

Unter dem Aspekt des kiinstlerischen Wollens Wolframs bringt Bumke 
eine Auslegung der Epenstruktur des Willehalm und zeigt, wie Wolfram den 
nie wiederholten Versuch gemacht hat, eine selbstandige, héfische Dichtung 
aus einem in der alteren Form der Chansons verfaSten Zyklusteil zu gestalten. 
Das Streben, aus der Vorlage ein einheitliches Gedicht zu machen, bedingt 
nach Bumke gewisse Verinderungen, zunichst in der Vivianz-Gestalt. Von 
einem aktiven, seinem Geliibde treuen Helden der Chanson wird Vivianz zu 
einem dem Tode geweihten, fast passiven Martyrer bei Wolfram. Auch in der 
Behandlung des Rainoart-Rennewart wurde Wolfram vor die Wahl gestellt, 
entweder Rennewart zuliebe die Geschlossenheit seines Werkes aufzugeben 
oder Rennewart zu opfern, nachdem der junge Riese sich in der zweiten 
Schlacht als Gottes Werkzeug erwiesen und bewahrt hat. Wolfram anderte 
seine Konzeption, d.h. er hat Rennewarts Schicksal absichtlich verschleiert 
und das Epos mit einem notdiirftigen Schlu® versehen, wiewohl das Werk doch 
im Grunde Fragment geblieben ist. Bumke zeigt auch richtig die Unméglich- 
keit eines verséhnlichen Schlusses. 

Wie iiberzeugend Bumkes Erklirung der Schlu&teile auch wirkt, der 
Rezensent kann nicht ganz damit iibereinstimmen. Bumke hat das Problem 
richtig gesehen, es ist ja die Gestalt Rennewarts und die allein, die zu einer 
Fortsetzung dringt. Aber ist Wolfram seiner Vorlage so treu und gewissen- 
haftig gefolgt, da er plétzlich am Ende seines Werkes wihlen muf: Ren- 
newart oder Willehalm? Hat er nicht schon in der Rolle des Vivianz seine 
Selbstandigkeit bewiesen, wie Bumke selber andeutet? Ist es nicht geradezu 
charakteristisch fiir Wolfram, da er immer genau zu wissen scheint, was 
geschehen wird und daf er jede Handlung gut vorbereitet? Man denke nur an 
die komplizierten Verhaltnisse im Parzival oder an die systematische Anord- 
nung der kimpfenden Parteien im Willehalm, um zu sehen, wie Wolfram alle 
Handlungsstrange in der Hand hilt und alles sorgfaltig begriindet und ver- 
kniipft. Ist es also wahrscheinlich, da& Wolfram, wie Bumke meint, von seiner 
Quelle irregeleitet wurde, da er erst gegen Ende des Gedichts der Tatsache 
gewahr wurde, die schon friiher angekniipften Rennewart-Fiden seien nicht 
weiter auszuspinnen, weil sie sonst die Geschlossenheit der Handlung beein- 
trichtigten? Der Rezensent meint, ein Dichter wie Wolfram hatte das Pro- 
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blematische an Rennewart schon im voraus sehen miissen; er hitte ein zehntes 
Buch beabsichtigt, worin iiber Rennewarts Schicksal zu entscheiden wire und 
worin Willehalm schlieflich der Welt entsagen wiirde und ins Kloster gehen. 
Das hatte Wolfram ohne grofe Umstainde machen kénnen. Warum er aber das 
Gedicht in der uns iiberlieferten Form hat liegen lassen, werden wir wohl nie 
mit absoluter Gewifheit feststellen kénnen. 

In bezug auf die Handlung hat Bumke die Eigentiimlichkeit des Wil- 
lehalm klar und iiberzeugend dargestellt. Im Gegensatz zum Parzival, wo die 
Entwicklung des Helden das treivende Moment ist, zeigt sich im Willehalm 
die Entwicklung des Streites als die Hauptsache, die handelnden Personen 
aindern sich im Grunde nicht. Was anfanglich als minne-Streit begonnen hat, 
erweitert sich zum Familienzwist, dann zum Glaubenskrieg (1. Schlacht) und 
wird dann zum religiés-politischen Kampf der Weltreiche gesteigert (2. 
Schlacht). Durch die Anordnung des Erzihlstoffs, durch die Titelsetzung und 
durch das jeweilige Reagieren der Personen auf die Ereignisse wird diese 
Steigerung klar dargelegt. Die Handlungspositionen andern sich nicht, nur 
die Deutung, die der Dichter den Ereignissen gibt. 

Durch den Aspekt des rémischen Reiches erschlieSt Bumke die Deutung 
der zweiten Schlacht. Hier tritt das Reich als Schirm der Christenheit auf und 
verteidigt den Glauben und das christlich-rémische Imperium gegen den 
Weltherrschaftsanspruch Terramers. Die Kreuzzugsstimmung ist rein de- 
fensiv, und selbst in den religiésen Gesprichen Gyburgs wird kein ernster 
Versuch gemacht, die Heiden zu bekehren. Diese Auffassung des Reiches 
besonders den Heiden gegeniiber stimmt mit der Friedrichs II. itiberein; auch 
andere Ziige deuten auf eine auffallende Ahnlichkeit. Aber der Reichsgedanke 
hat noch eine andere Bedeutung. Willehalms Heiligkeit stammt zum Teil von 
seiner engen Verbindung zum Reich und zu Kaiser Karl dem Grofien, der 
1165 in Aachen heiliggesprochen wurde. Bumke meint, Willehalms Heiligkeit 
sei parallel zu der Karls. Seine persénliche Karlsnachfolge sei in seinem Ein- 
satz im Dienste des Glaubens, in seiner Standhaftigkeit im Erdulden der 
Leiden des Heidenkriegs, in seinem Asketentum zwischen den Schachten und 
in seiner Stellvertretung des Reiches in der zweiten Schlacht zu sehen. 

Wenn Willehalm einerseits seine Heiligkeit durch sein Kampfen gegen die 
Heiden erwirbt und somit den Reichsgedanken verkérpert, so wird ander- 
erseits Gyburg zur heilic vrouwe, indem sie den Gotteskindschaftsgedanken 
vertritt, einen Begriff, der zum Reichsgedanken im polaren Gegensatz steht. 
In ihrem Glauben an Gott, ihrer Liebe zu Willehalm, ihrer Standhaftigkeit 
und ihrer freiwilligen Armut folgt Gyburg den Idealen der franziskanischen 
Frémmigkeit, die gerade zur Zeit Wolframs in Deutschland rege wurde. 

Das sind die Hauptgegensatze, Spannungen und Gedankenkomplexe, die 
Bumke im Willehalm sieht. Sein Buch bietet der Forschung aber auch noch 
andere wertvolle Aufschliisse, wie z.B. Interpretationen einzelner Stellen im 
Text, eine sehr iiberzeugende Behandlung der Datierung des Willehalm, eine 
neue Einschitzung der Toleranz- und Humanititsgedanken, eine neue 
Auslegung und Gliederung des Prologs, sehr gute Bemerkungen iiber den 
zeitlichen und riumlichen Aufbau der Handlung und eine wichtige, neue 
Deutung des Liebesbegriffs im Willehalm. Besonders erfreulich ist es, dafi 
Bumke darauf besteht, den Willehalm als selbstindige Dichtung zu betrach- 
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ten. Er versucht nicht, den Willehalm vom Parzival aus zu erklaren oder um- 
gekehrt den Willehalm als Schliissel zum Parzival zu verwenden. Das ist ein 
groBer Fortschritt in der Wolfram-Forschung, in der man den Willehalm 
allzusehr vernachlassigt hat. Das ganze Werk Bumkes ist eine ausgezeichnete 
Leistung. Es empfiehlt sich besonders durch den klaren, objektiven Stil und 
die logische, sorgfaltig unterbaute Verfahrensweise des Verfassers. 
SIDNEY M. JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 


M ysTIQUES ALLEMANDS Du XIV° SrécLe. EcKHART—SuUSO—TAULER. Choix de 
Textes, Introduction et Notes par J. A. Bizet (Bibliothéque de Philologie 
Germanique, XIX.) [Paris]: Aubier, 1957. Pp. 296. F. Fr. 1,500. 

Bizet is eminently qualified to edit texts of the German mystics. His thesis 

Le mystique allemand Henri Suso et le déclin de la scolastique (1946) and his 

Suso et le Minnesang (1947) make him an authority such as we in America 

cannot boast. 

In his Avant-Propos (pp. 5-8) Professor Bizet makes a good case for the 
usefulness of a collection complementing Stammler’s Gottsuchende Seelen 
(1948), Ruh’s Alfdeutsche Mystik (1950) and Quint’s Textbuch zur Mystik des 
deutschen Mittelalters (1957*). 

Like Quint, the French editor restricts his selections to the works of the 
big three of medieval German mysticism; unlike him, he stresses extensive 
reading rather than the methodology of textual criticism. In order to provide 
his students with ample reading, he prints the complete text of Eckhart’s 
Rede der Unterscheidung and two sermons (pp. 123-86), excerpts from Suso’s 
Vita, Horologium Sapientiae, and Biichlein der Ewigen Weisheit (pp. 188-240) 
and a selection of Tauler’s sermons (pp. 242-89). A selected glossary of 250 
entries provides aid in overcoming orthographical or semantic difficulties. 

The Avant-Propos devotes itself to the often raised question of the form 
in which postclassical MHG should be published, and takes the common posi- 
tion that one should not archaize the manuscript versions in the interest of a 
fictional, normal MHG. He very wisely proposes to standardize where failing 
to do so would hinder reading. Naturally there is room for difference of opinion 
here: I would follow him for instance in normalizing husse to assen but not in 
changing sin nestes to sin naechstes or risende sant to riselnde sant. In general, 
one gladly accepts his three principles for emending the manuscript forms. 

The Introduction (pp. 9-99) is a well-reasoned and -documented account 
of mysticism in Germany and the Low Countries. It sketches the social, his- 
torical, and cultural backgrounds (pp. 9-21); discusses in particu'ar the Ger- 
man share in this European phenomenon (pp. 22-38) rejecting the claims 
made upon German mysticism by Alfred Rosenberg (p. 23); and finally treats 
in some detail the positions of Eckhart (pp. 39-65), Suse (pp. 66-84), and 
Tauler (pp. 85-99). 

A welcome bibliography of some 160 items allows easy survey of the areas 
of scholarly work in the field of German mysticism. The paucity of linguistic 
works in this field makes the failure to list a detailed, syntactical study such as 
Ziillig’s Zurich dissertation (1951) more regrettable. Even Bizet’s essentially 
lexical or terminological viewpoint should have included Schmoldt (1954), 
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Denifle’s posthumously published work (1951), and Quint (1953), all now 
handily listed in Kurt Ruh’s Forschungsbericht (Wirkendes Wort vu, [1957], 
135-46; 212-31). 

The language of the texts is treated in a section called “Notes Grammati- 
cales” (pp. 110-21). After a concise (13-line) characterization of late MHG 
phonology, morphology, and lexicon, Bizet launches a Phonetique in the old 
style, sound by sound and process by process: ablaut, umlaut, voicing, de- 
voicing, gemination, rhotacism, and the lot, in a wonderfully eclectic, not to 
say random fashion, as if the texts did not stand in a well-defined tradition. 
Here it is especially unfortunate that no references to the literature are given, 
especially to Virgil Moser’s Friihneuhochdeutsche Grammatik. 

The morphological notes bear a similarly eclectic stamp but are briefer 
and hence more palatable, but the Phonetique continues to plague us as forms 
like fraget-‘fragte’ are labelled metathesis (119). There is no special section for 
syntax, but various constructions with sin, werden, and stdn plus present par- 
ticiple are called conjugaison progressive without adequate separation of essen- 
tially copular constructions from aspectual verb phrases like ward sufzende 
‘began to sigh.’ 

The interesting list of calques (p. 120) fails to distinguish between those 
coined by the mystics and those going back to OHG. The comments on the 
mystic’s favorite prefixes (tiber-, un-, all-, durch- and ent-) are well taken. 

In summary, we can congratulate our French colleagues on this worthy 
addition to an excellent series. My largely negative evaluation of the Notes 
Grammaticales should not be extended to the excellent introduction and texts 
which are, after all, the heart of the matter. 

STANLEY N. WERBOW 
University of Texas 


Der NARR BEI GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Von Paul Gutzwiller. (Basler Studien zur 
Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, herausgegeben von Walter Muschg; 
Heft 20.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 1959. Pp. 117. Sw. Fr. 11. 


This slim volume is an attempt to examine fully a motive long recognized as 
central in Grimmelshausen and, on the basis of this recognition, to arrive at a 
new interpretation of him as author and man of the seventeenth century. 
While it offers many interesting and provocative insights, Gutzwiller’s book is 
patently the precipitate of ideas suggested by other scholars and critics, par- 
ticularly by Ermatinger and Muschg. It is especially indebted to the latter 
(Tragische Literaturgeschichte), and his concept of Grimmelshausen as jester- 
poet (Gaukeldichter) so that we do not err to regard this book as a study in 
depth of Muschg’s ideas. 

As a product of Swiss thinking on the Grimmelshausen problem, this 
book is, moreover, a kind of polemic against and refutation of interpreta- 
tive ideas associated with the name J. H. Scholte. After a bow of appreciation 
to the findings of literary history in Grimmelshausen research over the last 
century, Gutzwiller begins with a direct attack on Scholte’s aesthetic criteria 
by which the Simplicissimus Teutsch becomes a “‘five-act drama of classical de- 
sign’’ and the rest of the works in which Simplicissimus figures are accordingly 
downgraded. Gutzwiller maintains that a genuine understanding of Grimmels- 
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hausen can be achieved only if the critic comes to terms with the late works 
and attempts to explain them out of themselves and not on the basis of criteria 
alien to the spirit and character of both the works and their author. A study of 
the fool motive is regarded as the best means by which to understand the 
problematic figure of the author and his world view; for Simplicissimus is seen 
as the “Hans-Erznarr” of popular tradition in Latin dress, and the novel and 
other writings in which he figures, as fundamentally the literary expression of 
Grimmelshausen’s attempt to find a solution to the dilemma of man’s folly. 

According to Gutzwiller in his introduction, folly and the fool exist, where 
pure insanity is not a factor, on two levels: the temporal, and the transcenden- 
tal. The person who defies or resists the given temporal order becomes a victim 
of “external folly’; he who opposes the transcendental order which emanates 
from and culminates in God, falls prey to “metaphysical folly.” It is, how- 
ever, man’s inherent tragedy that he cannot escape the one or the other kind 
of folly because the divine and temporal orders are mutually exclusive. To 
surrender to the demands of the one, invariably makes a person a fool in the 
other. 

The book proper is divided into two distinct but interdependent parts; 
the first, and longer (‘Der Narr’’), interprets Grimmelshausen’s pertinent 
works on the basis of the fool motive. The novel Simplicissimus understand- 
ably dominates this part, which is divided into seven topical ‘‘chapters’’ with 
the appropriate Latin in their titles (e.g., “Satyra,” “Fortuna und Magia’’). 
While there is an underlying chronological progression from the earliest work 
(Der satyrische Pilgram) to the “‘Kalenderschriften,’’ Gutzwiller ranges freely 
through the works whenever the particular topic requires it. 

Gutzwiller’s thesis here is fundamentally that the Simplicissimus figure 
was initially created as a kind of vehicle for the author’s moral satire, and that 
despite the deviations from this goal apparent in the novel, its ultimate aim 
was to solve in this literary fashion the problem of man’s folly, which had be- 
come for Grimmelshausen the central problem of life. The fact that Grimmels- 
hausen began his literary career by publishing the Satyrische Pilgram at his 
own expense is regarded as proof of a “holy zeal’? which compelled him to 
write and publish in order to broadcast his message to the world. And the well- 
known relationship between this moral tract and the early chapters of the 
Simplicissimus Teutsch is interpreted as evidence of Grimmelshausen’s at- 
tempt to cast his not very successful first work in a form which would be more 
likely to attract an audience. Only in the course of the composition of the work 
does Grimmelshausen’s genius as a story-teller assume dominance over the 
moralist. 

But while he produced a successful novel, Grimmelshausen failed to pre- 
sent the solution that he had envisaged for man’s dilemma. In the discussion of 
Simplicissimus Teutsch, Gutzwiller sees the whole progress of the hero as a de- 
velopment in “stages of folly,” from the folly of innocence of the boy (‘‘sim- 
plicitas’’) to the folly of arrogance (“‘stultitia”’) of the man. At the end of this 
discussion Gutzwiller connects the theme of folly with the moralistic intent of 
the author. Grimmelshausen, Gutzwiller concedes, had planned to end the 
Simplicissimus Teutsch with a solution to the dilemma of folly by a with- 
drawal from secular life. But with Simplicissimus converted to Catholicism at 
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the end of Book IV, Grimmelshausen, the storyteller, begins to lose interest in 
his hero, and rushes through the final book merely to complete the work as 
planned. His hero returns to the hermit’s existence of his boyhood but not 
with any real inner conviction. It is an act of “glatter Hochmut,” a quality 
that characterizes much of Simplicissimus’ activity in the “hastily written” 
fifth book. Grimmelshausen, confused by his own inability to solve through 
his hero the dilemma of folly, leaves an escape hatch at the end of Simplicis- 
simus Teulsch so that he may try again to attack and resolve this problem in 
his hero. 

Gutzwiller, in accord with the general Swiss interpretation, sees the Con- 
tinuato as a sixth book and not a separate novella, as Scholte does. For 
Gutzwiller, the Simplicissimus Teutsch is “ein Versuch, das Dasein des 
Menschen auf der Welt darzustellen. Hinter der Aufgabe, Simplicissimus aus 
der Narrheit zu fiihren, reckt sich die schicksalhafte Frage, ob es dem Men- 
schen iiberhaupt méglich ist, seine Torheit abschiittelnd zur wahren Weisheit 
zu gelangen.”’ The failure to solve the problem in that work demands that 
Grimmelshausen try again to find an answer, “for himself and all Christians,” 
in the Continuato. But just as the solution of the Simplicissimus Teutsch is 
dismissed as a “Holzweg,”’ so too is the Robinson-like retreat from the world 
at the end of the Continuato described as a house of cards. This second with- 
drawal from the world, despite its physically more absolute and spiritually 
more intense character, is in Gutzwiller’s eyes also a failure, one which ema- 
nates from the conflict within the author between his moralistic propensities 
and his genius as a storyteller: ‘‘Grimmelshausen ist kein religiédses Genie, aber 
ein groBer Dichter. Er bringt es nicht iiber sich, seine liebste Gestalt einer 
blutlosen Konstruktion zu opfern.” Thus Gutzwiller provides the transition 
from the novelist to the journalist who produced the calendar stories; he sees 
in the Simplicissimus who returns to the world in the later writings as a kind 
of jester-poet, a synthesis of the two main impulses ever apparent in Grimmels- 
hausen’s works: the minstrel-like entertainer of the masses in the market 
place and the serious moralist: ““Gauklertum und Religiositaét sind in ihrer 
Vereinigung die Weisheit des alten Simplicissimus, die Antwort auf die Nar- 
reteien, denen er in seinem Leben verfallen gewesen ist. . . . Im Gegensatz zu 
seinen Einsiedeleien ist er als Gaukler auch zu einem innerlichen Glauben, zu 
einem wahren Verhiltnis zu Gott gelangt.” And in the figure of the aged 
Simplicissimus Gutzwiller sees the union of author and hero: “In den letzten 
Werken sind Dichter und Held eins, der Weg aus dem Narrentum miindet in 
die Weisheit des frommen Gauklers.” 

The second part (““Grimmelshausen’’) focuses upon the author himself, 
and examines him from three aspects: “Der Christ,” ‘Der Kiinstler,” “Der 
Dichter.” In his interpretation of Grimmelshausen’s religious character, 
Gutzwiller reiterates and expands upon the idea that Grimmelshausen’s 
literary activity was motivated by an inner, religious experience, a “‘religidse 
Erschiitterung, zu der ihn die Betrachtung seines verfehlten Lebens gefiihrt 
hat, veranlafBt den dichterischen Dammbruch”’ which in the next eight years 
resulted in the literary creations that have made Grimmelshausen’s name im- 
mortal. Although the dominant religious or moral character of the Simplicis- 
simus novel in particular has long been recngnized, Gutzwiller’s exegesis here 
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provides some excellent insights into man’s religious character. (“‘Das Gewicht 
der religidsen Botschaft Grimmelshausens liegt nicht im Theologischen, 
sondern im Moralischen. . . . Fiir Grimmelshausen ist Gott kein Du . . . er ist 
eine magische Macht... . ” etc.) But I question whether we can speak exclu- 
sively of this kind of motivation to explain Grimmelshausen’s sudden burst of 
literary activity. 

One gets the impression that for Gutzwiller both the religious and literary 
experiences were, relatively speaking, sudden developments in Grimmels- 
hausen’s life and that he had never before had any ambitions of a literary 
nature. This is hardly plausible; and even if we do not accept fully theories 
about Grimmelshausen’s literary activities before the Satyrische Pilgram was 
published, such as Alt’s “Narr Simplicissimus”-construction, we cannot 
imagine that the soldier-clerk in Offenburg, the “‘Schultheif3,” and later the 
innkeeper of Gaisbach, whose thirst for book learning is so well documented, 
were undisturbed by any literary ambitions, whatever their character. Gutz 
willer’s point is well taken that Grimmelshausen was not motivated by eco- 
nomic need to publish the Satyrische Pilgram, since he subvented its publica- 
tion himself. But it seems to me that there is room here to speculate on the 
real reasons behind this act. Was it the force of a “holy zeal,’”’ as Gutzwiller 
would have it, or simply that Grimmelshausen had the author’s natural am- 
bition to get his brainchild published and was not able to achieve this goal in 
any other way? To be sure, it is significant that Grimmelshausen begins his 
active literary career with a moral tract. But it seems even more significant 
that his next effort, the Joseph novel, should be an attempt to combine what 
Grimmelshausen thought would be acceptable among the literary elite with 
the almost mandatory—and particularly for Grimmelshausen, constituted as 
he was—didactic and moralistic element. We must not forget that didactic in- 
tent had been the sine qua non of almost all literary activity on any level since 
at least the close of the Middle High German period and particularly in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A nonpurposive literature in any genre 
was unthinkable and only incidental until at least the eighteenth century. 

In the final section, ‘Der Dichter,” Gutzwiller enlarges upon ideas al- 
ready stated in the foreword: Grimmelshausen is the “Gaukeldichter,” the 
“Volksprediger,” and here the emphasis on the ‘‘metaphysical”’ rationale be- 
hind the author is relieved and resolved by the positive assertion of Grimmels- 
hausen’s pronouncedly secular character: ‘“Grimmelshausen ist ein Dichter 
der diesseitigen Welt, dariiber kénnen die Abschweifungen in die Bereiche der 
Metaphysik, der Moral, der Mystik nicht hinwegtauschen.” The ultimate 
accent is rightly placed on Grimmelshausen’s humor, his “ardent love of the 
world” with all its imperfections. 

A brief word should be said about the second section of this part, “Der 
Kiinstler,”’ which treats Grimmelshausen’s style, not because any revelations 
on the subject are offered, but because it is a perceptive and informative 
study of a vital facet of Grimmelshausen’s genius. The theme of the fool is 
shown here to be instrumental in shaping his language. Grimmelshausen is a 
“lay preacher” whose strongly rhetorical style is in the tradition of clerics like 
Thomas Murner and, later, Abraham a Santa Clara; and behind all his objec- 
tive but not realistic descriptions, e.g., war and the horrors of battle, is the 
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aim to expose man’s folly and the essential immorality of his world. His use of 
the vernacular, particularly to caricature the “hohe Stil” of his time, is not an 
attempt to assert the literary validity of this idiom; it is merely a technique by 
which Grimmelshausen gives his style vitality and interest so that he can at- 
tract an audience for his message. 

It cannot be denied that Gutzwiller has made an admirable effort to 
probe into the inner meaning and function of so integral a facet in Grimmels- 
hausen’s works as the fool motive. Gutzwiller’s method, which makes the 
texts themselves the primary point of departure, is entirely consonant with 
modern ideas on literary criticism. His over-all plan is well oriented and pre- 
sented in a highly readable style. My own impression is, however, that Gutz- 
willer is too often carried away by his own words and indulges frequently in 
what I would term “critical fictions.” 

A. G. DE CAPUA 
Cornell University 


LesstnG. LEcTURE ON A MASTER MIND. By E. H. Gombrich. From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. xii. Lendon: Oxford University 
Press [1958]. Pp. 24. 4s. 


Professor Ernst Hans Gombrich was born and educated in Austria, and was 
professor of the history of art in the University of London at the time of pub- 
lication of this lecture. The cover of the booklet, an offprint, advises the reader 
that its twenty-four pages were published under the aegis of the British 
Academy in the Proceedings as part of a series, ““Master Mind Lectures.” It is 
not immediately clear, however, whether this information is given to empha- 
size the strictly academic and scholarly quality of the lecture. The phrase 
“Master Mind Lectures” is puzzling; we shall return to it a little later. In any 
case, not so long ago any paper was considered a dubious venture when judged 
by the standards of severe critics, when it attempted to size up the life, sta- 
ture, and creative work of an eminent literary figure in a very limited number 
of pages. Quite often the authors of such short biographies either underesti- 
mated the difficulties of combining numerous sources into a concise unity 
without sacrificing essentials, or overestimated their own abilities in avoiding 
the pitfalls of generalizations. 

There have been, of course, notable examples of essays or lectures, which 
never lost sight of their obligations to good scholarship in method, form, and 
contents. In spite of their brevity they contributed to the knowledge of facts 
as well as to new understanding. In the field of Lessing research we have the 
brilliant lecture by Friedrich Gundolf in which he presented a terse but ad- 
mirable new appraisal of Lessing, the man and his achievements, on the occa- 
sion, in 1929, of the bicentennial of the poet’s birth. His success in doing this 
so succinctly will remain one of Gundolf’s greatest scholarly accomplishments. 

Now, some thirty years and many lectures later, Professor Gombrich has 
placed another Lessing lecture before us. Since it is supposed to be sincere 
scholarship, a reviewer has first to test it as such. Let the answer submitted 
here begin with a few brief positive statements which refer to the manner of 
presentation. It seems immediately obvious to the present reviewer that Pro- 
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fessor Gombrich’s discourse was executed with great care; indeed it impresses 
one as a remarkable feat. In particular its pervading sense for impressive lan- 
guage and a finely adapted vocabulary makes it an interesting and laudable 
performance. No doubt that Professor Gombrich is an acute writer and prob- 
ably a very effective orator. He cares about words and uses them with ex- 
traordinary skill. His style is spirited, vigorous, clear; an excellent vehicle for 
his thoughts. He is sensitive to shades of expressions. In short, he has ham- 
mered out an eloquently persuasive, rhetorical prose which is very well fitted 
to his purpose. All in all, the lecture makes good reading and is almost enter- 
taining. 

But what about the contents of the lecture? Are they equally laudable? 
Has the author presented some hitherto unknown factual details which in- 
increase the dimensions of Lessing or our image of him or the comprehension 
of his works? These questions unfortunately can be answered only in the nega- 
tive. In fact, there are several points that need both clarification and correc- 
tion, and the pleasing Gestalt of the lecture is not matched by an equally satis- 
fying Gehalt. The Lessing scholar will thus be disappointed in some measure. 
When pointing out some of the flaws one should, however, avoid unfairness 
to an author who is a historian of art and not of literature. We shall therefore 
restrict ourselves to an unsystematic discussion of a few points in question. 

Perhaps to some it does not matter too much that, in a somewhat 
bungling way, Professor Gombrich tries to explain what made Lessing tick, by 
resorting to psychological, or even psychoanalytical, bases. The present re- 
viewer must confess that to him the use of such concepts often has an almost 
amusing effect. In his very skimpy discussion of some of Lessing’s plays, Gom- 
brich speaks of strange variations of the father-child relationship, or of a love 
for the oppressor. But he does not give the slightest hint of Lessing’s fight for 
the ethical autonomy of the new middle class, although this was the basic idea 
behind all his dramas. Perhaps it does not really matter that, because of his 
special field and of the particular interest British scholars have always taken 
in Laocoén, Professor Gombrich gives more than a quarter of his total space to 
a deliberation upon this work. That the key to the treatise can be found in 
Lessing’s battle against the Baroque is, however, not stressed. While it is en- 
tirely correct that Lessing’s references to and his quotations from contem- 
porary non-German writers on aesthetics are important to the understanding 
of Laocoén, it is of equal importance to point out that this essay was a con- 
tinuation of a discussion with Mendelssohn, with whom Lessing had previously 
corresponded on some of the major topics in the essay. The affirmation that 
Lessing “‘had not much use for (fine) art,’’ sounds pretty ridiculous to anybody 
acquainted with all of his writings on art. If, in his comparison of poetry and 
fine art, Lessing banished the latter to the second place, the historian of art 
should be reminded that this was generally done until the Renaissance. Every 
index to Lessing’s collected works would have shown Professor Gombrich 
that he indeed knew of Rembrandt and discussed him disapprovingly in his 
Collectanea. These few critical comments may suffice to prove the inadequacy 
of the lecture with regard to its presentation of facts and issues. It might be 
added that the author’s lack of a more thorough interest in Lessing’s relations 
to English literature, except Shakespeare of course, is especially strange. 
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There is, nevertheless, a very different angle from which one can or must 
look at this lecture as a whole. In order to do so it will first be essential to re- 
turn to the rather ambiguous phrase of the “master mind.” His introductory 
words reveal without any possible doubt that Professor Gombrich was some- 
what disturbed by it. He apparently wanted to suggest that the ‘master 
mind” in the title of his lecture was imposed on him by the series in which it 
was included. The present reviewer has no possibility of ascertaining whether 
the Henriette Hertz Trust, that evidently finances the publication of the in- 
dividual items of the series, is also responsible for its title, and if so, what con- 
siderations may have contributed to the formulation. It will do no harm to 
conjecture that a not strictly academic general audience was visualized for 
these lectures, probably not the fellows of the Academy, nor faculty members 
of colleges and universities. But it is quite clear that Professor Gombrich was 
uneasy about the expression in connection with his special theme. Since Ger- 
man is his native tongue, he was conscious of the fact that there really is no 
identical expression for “master mind” in that language. Would it be then 
permissible to apply the phrase to the German Lessing? Although he does not 
ask that question directly, he shows that it is bothering him. Maybe the fre- 
quently derogatory connotation of the verbal form “to mastermind” in Amer- 
ican English would have perplexed him still more. He would have liked to 
speak of Lessing as a genius, but he remembered how strongly his hero had 
objected to being called a Genie. Hence he toys with the two expressions, 
“master mind” and “genius” while referring to Lessing’s objection, and pre- 
tends to search for a distinction between the two. The significance of all this 
is that eventually he sets his mind at rest, adopts the “‘master mind” name 
for his protagonist, and thus makes a far-reaching concession to the non- 
scholars among his listeners or readers. 

In this respect it is of little or no consequence that Professor Gombrich 
betrays some ignorance of Lessing’s reason for declining the high praise in the 
title of a genius: originally his antagonism to those young Storm-and-Stress 
hotspurs who ostentatiously usurped the name of genius for themselves. 

Professor Gombrich’s dilemma, whether to lecture on Lessing the genius 
or on Lessing the master mind, confronts the reviewer asked for his verdict 
of the scholarship of the actual discourse. In order to understand Gombrich’s 
decision to deliver his Lessing lecture in a master mind series, it should be 
remembered that during the thirty years which have elapsed since the delivery 
and publication of Gundolf’s paper, an important change in critical attitudes 
has occurred with regard to the type of literature represented. Certainly, 
nobody can imagine Gundolf presenting a lecture on Lessing as a master 
mind, even if it were sponsored by and delivered under the auspices of the 
British Academy. But the change is connected with an ever increasing aware- 
ness of how urgent it is to bring the two worlds of the scholars and non- 
scholars, once so rigidly separated, much closer together. Professor Gombrich 
evidently agrees that it is not enough to do research and to reserve the results 
for an exclusive circle of the savants by hiding the results in enigmatic publi- 
cations not accessible to the general public. On the contrary, every scholarly 
effort should also be educative. We need scholars who realize that the temples 
of learning must be open to and within reach of everyone eager to learn and 
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to understand. We need scholars who do not think of themselves as being too 
good to use popular language, and who are able to put themselves in the posi- 
tion of a member of a public audience. Accordingly, the ideal lecture would 
endeavor to satisfy scholars and nonscholars alike, not only in the presenta- 
tion of facts but in having a subtle appeal as well. As in most human en- 
deavor the ideal will be rarely attained. But effort in itself carries justification 
despite inaccuracies and errors. 

After these various attempts to throw light on all possible sides of Pro- 
fessor Gombrich’s lecture on Lessing, the present reviewer has still to pro- 
nounce his personal final verdict as to its scholarly and general merits. Was 
Lessing a master mind? If Lessing the master mind was only what Professor 
Gombrich says he was, we are inclined to reject this identification as inade- 
quate. We should prefer to cali him a genius after all, although Lessing mod- 
estly refused that name—or even that of a poet, on occasion. This only proves 
that arrogance does not necessarily always go with genius, a fact literary 
critics all over the globe have suspected for a long time. On the other hand, 
modesty must not be confused with a want of self-confidence. Regardless of 
its shortcomings, Professor Gombrich’s Lessing lecture may be summed up 
best in the following quotation from Friedrich Schiller: 

Nun gibt es aber ein Mittel, der Sache nichts zu vergeben und dennoch durch Mit- 
teilung seiner Individualitaét den Vortrag zu beseelen. 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 
Harvard University 


STURM UND DRANG: DRAMATISCHE SCHRIFTEN. [Plan und Auswahl von Erich 
Loewenthal (1895-1944) und Lambert Schneider.] Erster Band. Heidel- 
berg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, [1959]. Pp. 629. Cloth, DM 17.50. 


This welcome edition, a companion to the volume Sturm und Drang: Kritische 

Schriften of 1949, contains the following items: 

Gerstenberg. (pp. 9-61), Ugolino 

Goethe (pp. 63-134), Prometheus (the dramatic fragment) / Jahrmarktsfest zu Plun- 
dersweilern / Pater Brey / Satyros / Gitter, Helden und Wieland / Prolog zu den 
neuesten Offenbarungen Golles 

Lenz (pp. 135-554), Der Hofmeister / Der neue Menoza / Die Soldaten / Die Freunde 
machen den Philosophen / four Dramatische E-ntwiirfe (incl. Der tugendhafte Tauge- 
nichts) / Pandaemonium Germanicum / three of the Lustspiele nach dem Plautus 
(Die Aussteuer / Die Entfiihrungen / Die Buhlschwester) 

Leisewitz (pp. 555-621), Julius von Tarent and three brief scenes. 


One might ask whether the six short items selected from Goethe repre- 
sent the best possible use of the space they require, and take issue with the 
reasons stated on page 625 for giving them preference over such major plays 
as, for instance, the Urgétz. 

On the whole, however, we certainly have here an excellent collection. 
Especially gratifying is the fullness with which Lenz is represented (over 400 
pages). There is a very brief bibliographical index of five pages. 

The format is pleasing, the print clear; binding and paper are firm. 

The spelling is modernized; the adjustment of the punctuation to stand- 
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ard present-day usage might be more consistent. Fairly extensive spot checks 
resulted in the impression that the edition (which in no way pretends to be a 
critical one in the philological sense) has, on the whole, a reliable text. 


I did, however, in one case (p. 103; Goethe’s Satyros) note a “hieher” in contrast 
to the “hierher” which, according to the variants of the WA, the edition allegedly 
followed has, and in another case a “was” (p. 137: “etwas... , was mir unertraglich 
ist’; from Der Hofmeister) as against “das” in all other editions which I was in a position 
to compare (Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Blei; Sauer in Kiirschner’s DNL; Freye, Sturm 
und Drang in Bongs Goldene Klassiker-Bibliothek; Kindermann in DL, Reihe Irra- 
tionalismus). More important are two other problems: on page 240 we find the stage 
direction “Frau v. Biederling mit Wilhelmine kommen” instead of Blei’s and Kinder- 
mann’s grammatically satisfactory “...mit Wilhelminen kommend” (Sauer and 
Freye do not include the play in question, Der neue Menoza), and on page 504 (Die 
Entfiihrungen) a “da” is omitted which is necessary for the sense and which Blei and 
Freye have (“und da sich eine so bequeme Gelegenheit fiainde’’; Sauer’s and Kinder- 
mann’s collections lack the pertinent item). But the number of passages that aroused 
my distrust and upon closer examination remained suspect or unsatisfactory is small. 


In short, the book is practically useful and aesthetically attractive. It is 
a touching monument to the memory of Erich Loewenthal, who perished in 
1944 in Auschwitz. 


DeTLevV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ENGLISCHE VORROMANTIK UND DEUTSCHER STURM UND DrRanc: M. G. 
Lewis’ STELLUNG IN DER GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHEN LITE- 
RATURBEZIEHUNGEN. Von Karl S. Guthke. (Palaestra, Band 223.) Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 231. DM 24.80. 


The essence of this study by Professor Guthke, of the University of California, 
is expressed in the following sentences from his own summary: “Lewis’ 
Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Literaturbeziehungen 
besteht darin, da% er nicht nur der einzige, sondern auch konsequente [sic], 
die Materie in ihrer ganzen Breite und gehaltlichen Tiefe reprisentativ 
erfassende Vermittler des Sturm und Drang in England war. . . . [Er ist] der 
Reprisentant des Sturm und Drang in der englischen Vorromantik. . . . Bis 
zum Auftreten Carlyles ist Lewis der einzige, der bewuft eine bestimmte 
Richtung der deutschen Literatur in England vertrat”’ (pp. 224 f.). Supported 
by Scott’s dictum that Lewis “first attempted to introduce something like 
the German taste into English fictitious, dramatic and poetical composition” 
(and by other testimony of a similar nature), Guthke claims for him that he 
brought about in his country ‘den Einbruch eines dem Tragischen offenen, 
an der problematisch gewordenen Uberwelt irre werdenden Weltgefiihls der 
unentrinnbaren Schicksalsverfallenheit” (p. 225), that, specifically, in his 
gothic tales he replaced a mystery teleologically conceived as serving the 
moral purposes of Providence (Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto) or one hu- 
manly contrived and rationally explainable (Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Mysteries 
of Udolpho) by one of an inscrutable, demonic, tragic nature (as in The 
Monk); and he states that this change was due to the influence exerted on 
Lewis by the German Storm and Stress. 
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The present reviewer dares not venture into the history of the English 
gothic novel, but he does challenge the basic assumptions contained in the 
main title: Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und Drang. This 
establishes a relationship between two periodological—i.e., chronological— 
terms. In the first noun of the title the chronological element is the prefix; 
and that Sturm und Drang is also conceived as a historicai (rather than typo- 
logical) term is shown by such expressions as ‘‘Periode des Sturm und Drang”’ 
(p. 221) or “Epochenbegriff Sturm und Drang” (p. 222). How does that affect 
our criticism of the book? 

Matthew Lewis was born in 1775, five years after Wordsworth, four after 
Scott, three after Coleridge. His literary career began with The Monk, which 
appeared when Wordsworth was writing The Borderers (1795/96), while his 
drama The Castle Spectre (1797/98) was about contemporaneous with the be- 
ginnings of The Prelude and with the Lyrical Ballads. Need we go further to 
prove that the concept Vorromantik is not applicable? 

And what is the Storm and Stress? In terms of the age-group principle 
(which I regard as being of primary importance) one may say, roughly, that 
the pertinent birth dates begin in the late seventeen-thirties (1737, Gersten- 
berg and Schénborn; 1739, Schubart and J. G. Schlosser) and that they end 
about two decades later (1759, Schiller). But only the early life stage of the 
men constituting the group belongs under the heading Sturm und Drang: we 
see a youth movement whose members tend to outgrow, in one way or another, 
their rebellious emotional ardor. It is not possible here to go into all of 
the problems involved, but it seems safe to say that we can hardly extend the 
period beyond 1787, the year in which the last two major works of Storm-and- 
Stress inspiration appear: Heinse’s Ardinghello on one side, Schiller’s Don 
Karlos on the other. (Goethe is in Italy, laying the foundations of the Hoch- 
klasstk.) 

The following are the German authors to whom Guthke devotes sepa- 
rate chapters because certain works by them are of special importance for 
Lewis: 

Ch. II. Wieland (born 1733) 6 pp. 
IV. Kotzebue (b. 1761) 27 pp. 
V. _F.M. Klinger (b. 1752) 20 pp. 
VI. Hz. v. Kleist (b. 1777) 19 pp. 
VII. Goethe (b. 1749) 14 pp. 
VIII. Herder (b. 1744) 21 pp. 
IX. Schiller (b. 1759) 20 pp. 
X. Musius (b. 1735) 8 pp. 
XI. Benedicte Naubert (b. 1756) 17 pp. 
XII. Zschokke (b. 1771) 11 pp. 


In examining this list let us interpret the term Sturm und Drang as widely as 
we possibly can. 

Wieland and Musiius may be eliminated from the start, being repre- 
sentatives of an earlier intellectual-emotional pattern. Kleist and Zschokke 
belong to a later generation; that in the former there are characteristics indi- 
cating a certain typological affinity to the Storm and Stress (see Guthke, p. 
222), may be granted; but is that relevant within our periodological frame- 
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work? Kotzebue is discussed in connection with his plays MenschenhaL und 
Reue (1789) and Die Spanier in Peru (1796), his “Rihrstiicke” being re- 
garded as belonging “in den Zusammenhang dieser Bewegung” (p. 222). 
Klinger here enters the picture by virtue of his novel Der Faust der Morgen- 
lander (1795, published 1797), Benedicte Naubert as the author of Elisabeth, 
Erbin von Toggenburg (a novel, 1789) and of Neue Volksmérchen der Deutschen 
(1789-93). All this, it seems to me, fails to qualify as literature of the Sturm 
und Drang—if only for chronological reasons. What remains? The chapter on 
Herder (Volkslieder), most of that on Schiller (nineteen pages on Die Rauber 
and Kabale und Liebe), much of that on Goethe. Indeed, let us allow the entire 
chapter on the latter, inclusive of some poems of the first decennium in 
Weimar, Egmont, and the Faust fragment of 1790. That gives us, in these 
chapters on individual German authors, 54 pages pertaining to the Sturm und 
Drang—as against 109 pages on material not thus classifiable. This is a ratio 
of 1°93. 

The situation is essentially the same with regard to the nine pages (earlier 
in the book, ch. I/5) that deal with the German sources of The Monk. Here 
we find included under Storm and Stress Klinger’s Faust (1791); Das Peter- 
miinnchen (1791/92) by C. H. Spief (6. 1755); Mannerschwur und Weiber- 
treue (1787) and Teufelsbeschwérung (1790) by Veit Weber (Leonhard Wich- 
ter, b. 1762); Der Geisterbanner (1792) by Lorenz Flammenberg (K. F. Kah- 
lert, 6. 1765). With regard to Klinger’s works of the seventeen-nineties, it is 
to be granted that there are certain lingering characteristics of the Gentezeit, 
as Guthke emphasizes. But there is also a marked contrast between the later 
Klinger and the earlier one. If he retains Rousseausim, he yet in the nineties 
strongly repudiates the Kraftgenictum of his youth. I do not see how the 
Klinger of this decade, within the framework of an “epochenbegriffliche 
literarhistorische Deutung” (p. 83, n. 5), may properly be brought under the 
heading ‘Storm and Stress.” 

If the main title of the book thus promises more than its contents war- 
rant, the study presents a different appearance when viewed in the light of 
the subtitle: M. G. Lewis’ Stellung in der Geschichte der deutsch-englischen 
Literaturbeziehungen. Guthke informs us in detail of Lewis’ travels in Ger- 
many, his acquaintance with German letters, and his craftsmanship in trans- 
lating. With regard to the last, the author stresses the unusual quality of 
his performance in comparison with the general standards of his age, 
especially his excellence in rendering poetry in a form close to that of the 
original. Lewis’ methods of translation and adaptation are illustrated by 
many examples of German and English texts in juxtaposition. His drama 
Mistrust turns out to be an adaptation of Kleist’s Die Familie Schroffenstein, 
and he is credited with having, under German influence, enriched English 
prosody with new uses of the anapaest. 

With regard to detail, some errors should be corrected. May one speak 
of Logau as being connected with Weimar as a “Mitglied der dortigen Frucht- 
bringenden Gesellschaft” (p. 213)? When he became a member in 1648, this 
society had long been centered on the court of Kéthen rather than on that of 
Weimar. And certainly J. J. Eschenburg (of Brunswick) did not belong to the 
Weimar circle of Goethe’s days, as is claimed on page 41. I doubt whether, 
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to the ears of most German speakers, sprechen/rdichen really belongs among 
“durchaus unreine Reime” (p. 141). “Everyman Edition” (p. 17, n. 21) 
should, of course, be ‘“‘Everyman’s Library.” French spelling is haphazard, 
especially with regard to accents. One example: on page 31 the title Les Vic- 
times Cloitrés should appear as Les Victimes cloitrées. 


Especially in the quotations accuracy is lacking. The text of Goethe’s “Der 
Fischer” (pp. 127 f.) contains four errors: “nach der Angel” (for: “nach dem Angel”), 
“Sie sang zu ihm und sprach zu ihm”’ (for: “Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm”), 
“‘Hinaus in Todesglut” (for: “Hinauf...”), “Du kaimst herunter” (for: “Du stiegst 
herunter’’); moreover, the poem is here printed in stanzas of four, rather than eight, 
lines. “Thro Gnaden hartem [for: zartem] Makronenmagen” (p. 159), from Kabale 
und Liebe, may be a misprint; but on the following page the author comments on the 
use of dialect in this play on the basis of the alleged words ‘a Lektien auf der Flite” 
(Guthke’s emphasis)—while in reality Miller says to Ferdinand: “Sie wollten ja Lek- 
tion auf der Fléte bei mir nehmen?” In a Kleist quotation (“Zwer ein Schuft, wie 
du / Es meinst, der bin ich nicht . . . ’’) the iambic metre is destroyed by the omission 
of “der” (p. 108). Two further instances in which metrical confusion results from in- 
exact copying occur on page 26 (second and fourth indented quotation). I con- 
fess that metre-mangling inaccuracy is hard for me to understand: verse is sound 
and should at all times be inwardly heard, more especially by seholars of litera- 
ture. On page 95 (apart from deviations from the original in matters of punctuation and 
capitalization, and of the substitution of “his tender mother” for “this tender mother)” 
Guthke indicates an ellipsis where actually nothing is left out. On the other hand, 
in the quotations on page 115 words or whole word groups are omitted, without indi- 
cation of ellipsis, in three different instances, while “dark speck” is replaced by “dark 
spot,” not to mention minor blemishes. And on page 43 we find not only “as I ever 
can’’ for “as ever I can,” but also “I shall speak even very fluently” for “ I shall soon 
speak very fluently.” All this does not exhaust the list conipiled by me on the basis of 
spot checks. 

Unfortunately it must be said that the book is sometimes deficient in matters of 
style, indeed of syntax. Such failings, to be sure, are depressingly common nowadays: 
intra muros (linguae Germanicae) peccatur et extra. 

Ungainly is especially the frequent insertion of relative clauses within relative 
clauses, as in the following: “ ... die knappe Prignanz dieser Dialogfiihrung, in der 
das Eigentliche nicht gesagt wird, so dafi das Ungeheuerliche, das dem jungen Olaf, 
der den Elfen begegnet, zusté{it, unausgesprochen im Dunkel gelassen wird” (p. 136). 
The use of the English words review, novel, and survey as masculines in a German context 
(pp. 20, 23, 30, 117, 135, 201) offends my linguistic sense. Unnecessary Anglicisms are 
“Paraphernalia” (p. 111) and “‘Artifizialitét” (p. 125). Why is “Stellenwert” or 
“Stellungswert” constantly used where: “Stellung” (or ‘Platz’ or ‘“Bedeutung’’) 
would be adequate? Grammatically wrong or logically fuzzy are expressions such as 
“Die Einordnung Lewis’ als Vermittler” (p. 7), “Lewis’ Gesamtwerk aus dem 
Deutschen als im wesentlichen Einflufi des Sturm und Drang” (p. 9), “die ganze 
Schule als Schreckensroman zu bezeichnen” (p. 16), “daf ihn sein Vater als Vor- 
bereitung auf den diplomatischen Beruf . . . nach Weimar schickte” (p. 42), “ihn... 
als Herr [for: Herrn] ...anspricht” (p. 54), “von dessen, alles . . . erkiltenden Eis- 
hauch er sich nicht mehr befreien kann” (p. 84), “[ er wird] zu einer Hauptfigur in den 
Vordergrund gespielt” (p. 114), “der Geschmacksrichtung seiner englischen Zeitge- 
nossen an der deutschen Literatur” (p. 155), “fern des Tragischen’”’ (p. 158), “[der 
Vermerk] verlegt die Ubersetzung in das Jahr 1794 ‘while attaché at the Hague’ ” 
(p. 168), “zumindestens” (p. 216). A sentence such as the following requires repeated 
readings before its structure becomes intelligible: “In engem Zusammenhang damit 
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steht die Vereinfachung von dem natiirlichen Empfinden im gegebenen Kontext ge- 
schmacklos vorkommenden, schwiilstigen Wendungen” (p. 64). And one may well 
question how much genuine intellectual content is communicated by sentences like 
this: ‘...es sind schicksalhafte Krafte gestaltet, deren Wirken auf den Menschen 
eine dichterische Weltordnung oder eine Struktur des Schicksalraums konstituiert, 
die ihren Sinn im Spiel und Gegenspiel der menschlichen und aufermenschlichen Krifte 
unausgesprochen immanent in sich tragt, sich aber der begrifflichen Abstraktion zu 
einem ideellen Substrat verschlieSt” (p. 29). Or: “Geschehen ist nur um der Welt da, 
die es konstituiert”’ (p. 186—what constitutes what?). 

The punctuation is at times less than perfect and the number of misprints greater 
than one would wish. 


This book, whose author is a truly learned man, has its distinct merits. 
But it is marred, apart from the misleading title, by one basic fault: it went 
to press prematurely, it was never really quite finished. This happens often— 
too often. 


DetLev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOETHE ET L’EsPpRIT FRANCAIS. Actes du colloque international de Stras- 
bourg, 23-27 avril 1957. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l’Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 137.) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1958. Pp. xvii+346. 

Here is a volume worth its weight in gold. Its forbidding wealth makes an 
adequate review well-nigh impossible. The credit must go not only to the 
roster of invited participants in the colloquy, but also to its indefatigable 
organizer and guide, Albert Fuchs, whose modesty has prevented him from 
placing his name on the title page where it belongs, if only as editor of this 
work. 

The list of those who sponsored and took part in this meeting is impres- 
sively representative and in itself reflects the benign effect of the all-inclusive- 
ness, keen understanding, and good will so characteristic of Goethe’s thought. 
In addition to French, German, Swiss, Austrian, Belgian, Italian, Danish, 
Norwegian, English, Canadian, and Japanese scholars (distance and the tim- 
ing of the event foreclosed American participation), we find not only French 
and German ambassadors, ministers, “préfets,’”’ mayors, deputies, not only 
pastors, priests, and rabbis, but also names that evoke the human presence 
of Goethe: ‘““M. Ernest Wolff, Maire de Sessenheim,” “M. le Docteur Willy 
Brion,” “Baronne de Turckheim, Truttenhausen et Baron Bernard de 
Turckheim, Chateau de Dachstein,” and “Comte et Comtesse Jean de 
Pange”’—shades of Friederike, Lili, and Madame de Staél! We not only listen 
to various papers on Goethe’s relationship to French language, literature, and 
art, to French social, political, economic, philosophical, and scientific thought, 
but we walk, with Goethe, past the cathedral along the quais to the pension 
of the “demoiselles Lauth” (Dichtung und Wahrheit, I1, 9) and to the house 
of Professor Koch (ibid., III, 11); we embark on the Rhine to go to Drusen- 
heim and from there to Sessenheim where we watch Alsatian dances. Here 
again we detect the warm personality of Albert Fuchs who has seen to it that 
we not only hear about Goethe, but see with his eyes. 
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The colloquy commences with two surveys by Fuchs on Goethe’s con- 
nections with French language and literature, which we shall attempt to 
analyze at somewhat greater length than subsequent papers since this topic 
is likely to be of particular interest to readers of this journal. 

According to Fuchs, Goethe received an early theoretical and method- 
ical initiation into French in addition to the direct oral/aural experience dur- 
ing the French occupation of Frankfort on which Dichtung und Wahrheit lays 
exclusive stress. Extensive readings followed and never really stopped. Leip- 
zig reinforces his knowledge. In and after Strasbourg Goethe develops a kind 
of inferiority complex about his (in)ability to speak and write French. While 
he continues to converse in French when the situation calls for it (Frankfort, 
Weimar, Gotha, during the Campagne in Frankreich, with Madame de Staél, 
émigrés, and members of the imperial entourage, at Karlsbad and finally 
with his French visitors), he much prefers to limit himself to an understanding 
of spoken and written French. His command of the language, attested by 
such recorded events as his reading of Jacques le Fataliste in six hours, his ex- 
cellent translation of the Neveu de Rameau and his keen comments on French 
translations of his own works, must be described as solid if not faultless. 

As a language, French seemed, to Goethe, a communicative instrument 
of rare perfection, intellectual, logical, analytical, vigorous, sensuous, lucid, 
serene, tactful, social, a model of Anstand and aisance, handled with respect 
and delicacy by its native users. It suffers, on the other hand, from an over- 
developed, overly abstract concern for logic, from an anemic vocabulary, is 
handicapped in exploring the mysteries of nature, in matters lyrical and meta- 
physical; in short, it serves society better than the individual. Fuchs rightly 
points out that Goethe’s judgment must be taken with a grain of salt since 
he knew little or nothing about the great French lyric poets of the sixteenth 
century or the virile prose of Descartes, Pascal, and Bossuet, had not been 
exposed to French as the living medium of interchange in its native ambiance 
(as opposed to his experience with Italian), and could, of course, not know 
that Nerval, Baudelaire, the later Hugo, Rimbaud, and Valéry were waiting 
in the wings. Yet, in the last years of his life, he sensed that an enrichment 
of the poetic French language was germinating, partly because of his own 
influence upon the young French writers of the 1820’s. 

In “Goethe et la littérature francaise,’ Fuchs traces Goethe’s wide but 
rather eclectic (mostly eighteenth-century) readings in French literature from 
early youth through his stay in Italy (which marks a considerable reduction 
in these readings) to the year 1805 (translation of and notes on Diderot’s 
Neveu de Rameau), when Goethe delves into French literature both system- 
atically and objectively. Now he investigates older French literature as well 
as contemporary romantic and realistic writers (Béranger, Lamartine, Hugo, 
Balzac, Stendhal, Mérimée, and Janin). In 1829 he can say, ‘‘Seit einiger 
Zeit bin ich in das Lesen franzésischer Biicher gewissermafen ausschlieBlich 
versenkt.”’ Extensive perusal of French journals, histories, and chronicles of 
literature (especially Palissot, Barante, Villemain, Deschamps, not to speak 
of Grimm’s Correspondance), epistolary information by Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt and Graf Reinhard, and many conversations lead to what Fuchs calls 
“une connaissance trés étendue de la production littéraire francaise con- 
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temporaine et des ceuvres maitresses du passé 4 partir de la Renaissance, et 
quelques apercus isolés sur la période qui précéde celle-ci’’ (p. 19). In judging, 
assimilating and appreciating French literature with an admirable absence 
of one-sidedness and without a trace of nationalism, Goethe clearly discerns 
its central polarities of power and order, of matter and form, of heart and 
intellect, and, unlike so many other observers, sees the much advertised erotic 
strain, for example, as a negligible factor. He proved to be a knowing prophet 
by putting his finger on a much underrated vital force of the French spirit: its 
gift of metamorphosis. 

The common basis of Goethe’s varying views of French classicism is, 
according to Ernst Merian-Genast’s “Goethe und die franzésische Klassik,”’ 
its function as a concomitant of court society. This accounts for negative 
reactions against its alleged artificiality, conventionality, mannerism, and 
standardization, its ‘“‘abgemessenen und aufgedunsenen Pathos,” its ‘‘Un- 
natur’’; it also provides for positive recognition of its ethical grandeur and 
noble form, its rootedness within a national culture, its antidotal, though not 
exemplary, value in combating “der Natur nachliassig rohe Téne” on the 
German stage. Merian-Genast’s finely balanced comparison between I phi- 
genie and Racine brings out essential differences of emphasis (Goethe: the 
individual, monologues—Racine: the social, dialogues), as well as points of 
contact; it abounds in such happy formulas as “droht dem deutschen Dichter 
die Unform, so dem franzésischen die Uniform” (p. 41), or: “Die Gestalten 
Goethes sind, um es mit einer grammatischen Kategorie zu bezeichnen, 
reflexiv, die Racines transitiv” (p. 51). 

The ably reproduced discussion between Merian-Genast and Fuchs con- 
cluding this paper (pp. 49-54) is a model of the genre. Not all discussions in 
the volume would rate this plaudit; occasionally, they take off on a tangent 
from which there is no return. 

In his concise but extraordinarily suggestive ‘‘La Nouvelle Héloise et son 
influence sur |’ceuvre de Goethe,’”’ Edmond Vermeil furnishes a broad basis 
for the filling in of the most glaring gap in the entire history of Franco- 
German literary relations: a comprehensive study of Rousseau’s influence on 
German classicism and romanticism. Cautiously interpreting “influence” in 
terms of conformity of aims, general encouragement, and human bonds of 
sympathy, Vermeil rightly calls attention to the fact, seldom fully appreci- 
ated in German Goethe research, that the first, passionate part of the Now- 
velle Héloise is very brief compared to the much more elaborate second part 
which culminates in the subordination of passion to reason (Vernunft), to 
the categorical imperative, and represents, in effect, a practical simplification 
of the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. Thus, reinforced by Spinoza, 
Kant, and scientific investigations, the Nouvelle Héloise appears as the “Ur- 
typus” of which Werther, Iphigenie, Tasso, both Wilhelm Meisters, the Wahl- 
verwandtschaften, and Faust are the “‘grandiose extensions.’”’ Rousseau and 
Goethe appear to Vermeil as the executors of the social and religious legacy of 
Calvin rather than Luther. 

The ensuing discussion, involving French, Italian, Danish, and English 
scholars, completes and clarifies, most fortunately, Vermeil’s views. Chances 
are that unbiased and unhurried analyses and syntheses will bear out, in 
part if not entirely, such bold suggestions as Julie seen as the prototype of the 
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“ewig Weibliche” in Faust, and the juxtaposition and, possibly, causal con- 
nection of the “active and energetic mysticism” of the Nouvelle Héloise with 
that of Faust. That Rousseau’s famed novel is more referred to than read 
nowadays is apparent from a rather glaring error that passed into print un- 
noticed by author or editor: it makes Julie marry Milord Edouard instead of 
M. de Wolmar. 

Wilhelm Mommsen treats a much discussed topic, ‘Goethe und die 
franzésische Revolution,” with exemplary differentiation. His conclusions 
underline the puzzled intensity of Goethe’s interest in and the consistent con- 
servatism of his judgment on this phenomenon, his refusal to whitewash the 
ancien régime coupled with an inadequate grasp of the roots and implications 
of the Revolution, an attitude not too surprising since politics did not occupy 
the center of Goethe’s view of life, and especially considering his distaste for 
“tumultuarische Vorginge.” 

A little-explored area in Goethe studies is mapped out by Pierre-Paul 
Sagave in his soberly convincing ‘Goethe et les économistes frangais.”” He 
discovers three marked influences: (1) Turgot and the French physiocrats 
inspired the minister Goethe in his agrarian and fiscal reform activities (see 
also Book VII of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre), (2) the publications of Baron 
Dupin taught Goethe much regarding economic crises and world economy 
(see Book III of the Wanderjahre), and (3) the fifth act of Faust IJ reflects 
Goethe’s preoccupation with the doctrines of Saint-Simon. 

Wolfgang von Loehneysen’s comprehensive and just about exhaustive 
survey on Goethe and French art treats a crucial area inasmuch as art was a 
determinative part of Goethe’s ‘‘Welt- und Lebensanschauung,” a microcosm 
reflecting the macrocosm. He shows that Claude Lorrain had, above all 
others, exemplary value for Goethe, though not as a French artist, because 
his “Bilder haben die héchste Wahrheit, aber keine Spur von Wirklichkeit. 
Claude Lorrain kannte die reale Welt bis ins kleinste Detail auswendig, und 
er gebrauchte sie als Mittel, um die Welt seiner schénen Seele auszudriicken” 
(to Eckermann, April 1o, 1829). 

Considerations of space and, more important, our lack of expertise com- 
pel us to make undeserved short shrift of the remaining contributions deal- 
ing with Goethe’s keen interest in French scientists (papers by Rupprecht 
Matthaei, René Michéa, Bernhard Hassenstein, and Marc Klein, the last 
named utilizing discoveries in the Cuvier files of the Institut de France which 
include a manuscript letter by Goethe expressing his admiration for Cuvier, 
written a week before Goethe’s death) and French philosophy (as seen by 
Kurt Rossmann and Pierre Grappin), followed by a fascinating discussion of, 
among other topics, Goethe’s paganism and Christianity. 

The volume is fittingly concluded by Albert Fuchs’ synthesis of preced- 
ing contributions to the colloquy, an admirable idea deserving of wide imita- 
tion in this country, carried out on both positive and negative sides of the 
ledger with the painstaking exactness, scrupulous fairness, and soaring good 
will characteristic of its author. It is an organic culmination of a volume 
unique in its comprehensiveness, remarkable in the even quality of its com- 
ponents, and superb in its probity. 

Henry H. H. REMAK 
Indiana University 
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GOETHE UND DAS PROBLEM DER SPRACHE. Von Hans Rudolf Schweizer. 
(Basler Studien zur Deutschen Sprache und Literatur herausgegeben von 
Walter Muschg; Heft 23.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 1959. Pp. 121. Sw. 
Fr. 12. 

The evident purpose of this monograph is to provide a new key to Goethe’s 
life and works, a key formed of the related or derivative antitheses “word 
and sense,” “word and deed,” “anticipation and assimilation,” and “intui- 
tion and reality.’’ With great ingeniousness Schweizer contrives to apply these 
contrasting terms to the various stages of Goethe’s development. Unfor 
tunately his presentation is marred by an overly abstract, opaque style and 
by the not infrequent failure of his quotations to illustrate his points with 
sufficient clarity. He generally quotes from Goethe without giving any hint 
of the context from which the quotation is taken, and in numerous cases 
without even indicating the work to which the quotation belongs. The foot- 
notes, which are collected at the end of the text, supply nothing more than 
the number of the volume of the Weimar edition, and the page. Schweizer 
seems to be addressing himself only to a select audience of persons easily 
conversant with the brand of aesthetic jargon he uses, to whom the mere men- 
tion of a volume number in the Weimar edition is information enough. Cer 
tainly he has not made any concession to possible readers outside such an 
initiated circle. 

The monograph is divided into two main parts entitled “‘Urteil iiber die 
Sprache” and “Wort und Tat.” The first deals with the proposition that 
Goethe was not satisfied at all times with language as a medium for expres- 
sion. Schweizer relates that, as a young poet, Goethe believed in words and 
supposed that the feelings of a genius could spontaneously clothe themselves 
in the proper verbal expressions. The reflection of this spontaneity is to be 
seen in the preponderance of verbs and interjections in Goethe’s early style. 
Schweizer observes that Goethe in his first Weimar years became aware of 
poetic language objectively, whereupon more substantives and participles en- 
ter his style. He recognized that the word and the thing designated by it do 
not perfectly coincide. Language ceased to be a spontaneous, subjective ex- 
pression and became for him a phenomenon like the other phenomena which 
it is used to express. Since it is a living organism, language must constantly 
readapt itself to the changing shapes and meanings of succeeding generations, 
and the individual must constantly endeavor to build a precise vocabulary 
by establishing very exact connotations for all his terms. Schweizer adds that 
Goethe himself succeeded in giving new meanings to various “exhausted”’ 
words, 

Schweizer points out that Goethe’s doubts about language were raised 
particularly when he despaired of giving expression to some powerful impres- 
sion or when he reflected on the rigidity of traditional terms, as for example 
in scientific terminology. Goethe became doubtful about truly understanding 
anyone else, and eventually his distrust of language led to silence. From this 
stage (surely a dangerous one for a poet, one would think) Schweizer says he 
was delivered by his trip to Italy. There his silence eventually gave way toa 
renewal of verbal expression in the form of quietly objective description. He 
found in the symbol a new solution for the shortcomings of regular terminol- 
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ogy. This period lasted until shortly before the death of Schiller, when Goethe 
again became suspicious of words and grew silent. After that Schweizer finds 
evidence of a returning more tolerant view of language. Language may indeed 
be “true” (i.e., accurate) only indirectly through symbols. But on the one 
hand Goethe came to regard all language as predominantly symbolical, and 
therefore all “true.” On the other hand he was not disconcerted any more by 
the probability of error, for he saw that error, too, can be fruitful. Absolute 
truth, he realized, was divine property, whereas on earth there are irrecon- 
cilable antinomies which should be granted their full right to existence. Truth 
and error issue from the same source; truth can be unmasked as a lie and the 
best way to truth often leads over error. Schweizer sees significance in the 
fact that Goethe even expresses the basic necessity of life in the guise of a 
contradiction: “Stirb und werde.”’ It is stated that the older Goethe toler- 
antly used allegory as well as symbols, and that his symbols themselves were 
not complete and unified as in his classical period. Classical calm and objec- 
tivity were exchanged for irony and a multitude of possible meanings. Thus 
Schweizer rounds out his “biography” of Goethe’s attitude toward language. 

The second part of the monograph travels what is essentially the same 
road. But instead of Goethe’s theoretical statements about language, it is 
now his literary works which are probed. The titular contrast “Wort und 
Tat” soon begins to multiply and mutate in a bewildering manner. While 
Faust is in the background of much of the discussion, the actual interpreta- 
tions are restricted to Tasso and two fragmentary works, Prometheus and 
Pandora. The central question is not the relationship of language to things, 
but of literature to life. Schweizer maintains that Goethe took a different ap- 
proach to the dualism of word and deed at every stage of his development, ever 
renewing his attempt to reduce the opposites to a kind of unity. 

The youthful poet “anticipated” the world, according to Schweizer, and 
trusted that his creative poetic words enabled him actually to take part in the 
formation of reality. In this connection Schweizer gives an interpretation of 
the Earth Spirit scene in Faust which is novel, but scarcely convincing. Ap- 
plying the contrast “‘word-deed” to the scene, he concludes that Faust turns 
from the Macrocosm to the Earth Spirit because the latter seems to promise 
activity. But the Earth Spirit rejects Faust, recognizing that Faust’s craving 
for action is self-deceptive. He still lives one-sidedly in the word and has no 
true conception of action. That is to say, Schweizer apparently views Faust’s 
problem not as an inordinate desire for knowledge, but as a mistaken notion 
that literature is life. He treats the Prometheus fragment (1773) with equal 
freedom, obliquely confessing that he reads his own ideas into the work: 


Von unserm Problem her gesehen kann die Selbstherrlichkeit des Prometheus dahin 
interpretiert werden, daf der schaffende Dichter, der die Welt aus sich selbst hervorzu 
bringen trachtet, im Taumel des Schaffens die wirkliche Welt, in der er sich vorfindet, 
aus den Augen verliert. (pp. 72-73) 


Prometheus (the young Goethe), creator of human figures (works of art and 
literature), believes in the unity of “feeling and doing,” a mutation of “word 
and deed.” Schweizer suggests that Goethe is already dimly aware of the 
fallacy of this attitude (“Goethe scheint zu ahnen...” [p. 76]), and that 
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he expresses this awareness in the following lines, which are quoted altogether 
out of context: 

... In neugeborner Jugendwonne 

Wiahnt ihre Seele sich giéttergleich, 

Sie werden dich nicht héren, bis sie dein 

Bediirfen. Uberlaf sie ihrem Leben. 


When read in context, these words of Jupiter to Mercury refer to the defiance 
toward the gods shown by Prometheus and his creations, and they mean that 
when these new human beings are faced with life’s difficulties they will learn 
at length to appreciate the gods. It requires a violent stretch of the imagina- 
tion to perceive how these words can possibly refer to the loss of a unified atti- 
tude toward literature and life or how they can prophesy Goethe’s coming 
years of practical activity in Weimar. Schweizer tries to forestall the reader’s 
doubts concerning his interpretation by suggesting, ‘‘Er [Goethe] braucht 
sich der Probleme auch nicht einmal gegenstindlich bewu&t zu sein” (p. 78.) 
Whether Goethe intended it to be so or not, Prometheus, according to 
Schweizer, is an artist who has merely “anticipated” the creation of the world 
and as such he typifies the young, poetic Goethe, in contrast to the later 
Goethe, the busy Weimar official. 

After the first, disrupted years in Weimar (Schweizer continues) the trip 
to Italy restored Goethe’s youthful feeling of unity. In Italy he not only “‘an- 
ticipated” his experiences but also “‘assimilated’’ them through a study of 
history. Tasso, the poetic reflection of this development, teaches that the 
poet’s ability to presuppose can lead to ruin unless it is followed by under- 
standing. Tasso will not understand, but the practical man of affairs, An- 
tonio, does. In a further mutation of the ‘“‘word-deed” contrast, Tasso repre- 
sents “intuition” and Antonio “reality.”” The Princess is able to unite these 
two opposites harmoniously within her own soul. Schweizer states that Tasso 
was Goethe’s first symbolical work, and that symbolism offered a way to unite 
intuition and reality, for the symbol combined poetic anticipation and objec- 
tive assimilation. The symbol! represents, but it also continues to operate in a 
creative way. Goethe could stop neglecting poetry for the sake of a practical 
life when he discovered that the symbol was a deed as well as a word. 

Schweizer feels that in Pandora (1808) the symbol lost its power to unify 
word and deed. Infinite multiplicity of vital energies replaced classical com- 
pleteness and union. This, however, did not signify retrogression. The dis- 
integration of Pandora’s wreath (the symbol of the symbol) means the begin- 
ning of the good fortune of mankind. Schweizer notices that in Pandora © 
Prometheus is the very opposite of the poet; he represents the bourgeois 
world with which the poet must come to terms. Although word and deed ap- 
pear to be sharply divided in this work, Schweizer assures us that if it had been 
finished Goethe would have reconciled the contrast by showing that the poetic 
will to form can exercise a beneficially regulating effect on the world of prac- 
tical deeds, as is the case in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. Wisdom consists 
in a combination of thinking and doing. 

A striking instance of unreliable use of quotations is to be seen in 
Schweizer’s interpretation of the following passage (from Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, but unidentified by Schweizer): 
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Unsere Wiinsche sind Vorgefiihle der Fahigkeiten, die in uns liegen, Vorboten des- 
jenigen, was wir zu leisten imstande sein werden . . . Wir fiihlen eine Sehnsucht nach 
dem, was wir schon im stillen besitzen. So verwandelt ein leidenschaftliches Voraus- 
greifen das wahrhaft Mégliche in ein ertraumtes Wirkliche. 


Goethe is obviously saying here that our desires are valid indications of our 
latent capabilities. Schweizer, however, makes him say that things already 
“assimilated” thereupon again become objects of intuitive longing: 


Goethe weif}, da die gegenstindliche Aneignung des “Wirklichen” nie zum end- 
giiltigen Besitz fiihren kann noch darf. Sogar das, ‘was wir schon besitzen,’’ wird erneut 
zum Gegenstand der “‘Sehnsucht”’ und des “leidenschaftlichen Vorausgreifens.” (p. 102) 


In this case, as all too often, the Goethean passage stands out like an oasis of 
clarity and meaning, while Schweizer’s text is clouded in obscurity. 

The final pages of the monograph bring forward a general definition of 
the role played by literature in Goethe’s life. Schweizer denies that it was an 
escape from reality, as has been claimed. Literature only helped him to think 
out his problems to their logical conclusion—“‘anticipation” followed by prac- 
tical “assimilation.”” Moreover, he wished to preserve his experiences in a 
permanent form. The word could not truly substitute for the moment of ex- 
perience itself, but in this difficulty the symbol with its continuing effect 
again came to the rescue. In sum, Schweizer concludes that poetry’s function 
for Goethe was to bridge the gap between “anticipation” and “assimilation,” 
between “idea” and “reality.” 

The reader of this review may decide for himself whether Schweizer’s 
insights, which it has only been possible to indicate briefly, warrant the 
special effort the study of this monograph will exact from him. 

Rosert R. HEITNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


GoETHE. Dire SCHRIFTEN ZUR NATURWISSENSCHAFT. Vollstandige mit Erlau- 
terungen versehene Ausgabe herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen 
Akademie der Naturforscher (Leopoldina) von Giinther Schmid [f, 
replaced by Rupprecht Matthaei], Wilhelm Troll und Lothar Wolf. 
ERSTE ABTEILUNG: Texte. Band 1: SCHRIFTEN ZUR GEOLOGIE 
UND MINERALOGIE 1770-1810 |i.e., 1811]. Herausgegeben von Giinther 
Schmid. Mit 20 Tafeln. Weimar: Hermann Boéhlaus Nachfolger, 1947. 
Pp. vili+393. DM 22. Band 2: SCHRIFTEN ZUR GEOLOGIE UND MINERA- 
LOGIE 1812-1832. Herausgegeben von Giinther Schmid. Mit 34 Tafeln. 
1949. Pp. viiit+438. DM 20.60. Band 3: BEITRAGE zUR OPTIK UND 
ANFANGE DER FARBENLEHRE 1790-1808. Herausgegeben von Rupprecht 
Matthaei. Mit 62 Abbildungen im Text (darunter 2 farbigen) und 26 Ta- 
feln in einer Mappe (darunter 24 farbigen). 1951. Pp. xii+-539. DM 41.60. 
Band 4: ZuR FARBENLEHRE. WIDMUNG. VoRWOoRT. DIDAKTISCHER 
TerL. Bearbeitet von Rupprecht Matthaei. 1955. Pp. viiit+-266. DM 17. 
Band 5: ZuR FARBENLEHRE. POLEMISCHER TEIL. Bearbeitet von Rup- 
precht Matthaei. 1958. Pp. viiit+195. DM 14.25. Band 6: ZuR FARBEN- 
LEHRE. HISTORISCHER TEIL. Bearbeitet von Dorothea Kuhn. 1957. Pp. 
xvii+450. DM 25.50. Band 7: ZuR FARBENLEHRE. ANZEIGE UND 
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Upersicut. STATT DES SUPPLEMENTAREN TEILS. ERKLARUNG DER 
TAFELN. Bearbeitet von Rupprecht Matthaei. Mit 24 Tafeln. 1957. Pp. 
v+135. DM 27.50. Band g: MorpHo.ociscuHe Herre. Bearbeitet von 
Dorothea Kuhn. Mit 32 Tafeln. 1954. Pp. xii+389. DM 33.25. ZWEITE 
ABTEILUNG: ERGANZUNGEN UND ERLAUTERUNGEN. Band 6: ZuR 
FARBENLEHRE. HISTORISCHER TEIL. ERGANZUNGEN UND ERLAUTERUN- 
GEN. Bearbeitet von Dorothea Kuhn und Karl Lothar Wolf. Mit 5 Ab- 
bildungen und 2 Tafeln. 1959. Pp. xxx+640. DM 33.75. 


The first two volumes of the Leopoldina Ausgabe (abbr. LA) of Goethe’s writ- 
ings on the natural sciences form the first completed unit of subject matter, 
geology and mineralogy, in the text series of the edition. The latest plan an- 
nounced by the publisher provides for eleven volumes in this series. Supple- 
ments and notes will be published in the Zweite Abteilung: Ergdinzungen und 
Erliuterungen. The text series, of which eight volumes have appeared, is to be 
presented in four subject matter groupings, as follows: 

Geologie und Mineralogie (Band 1, 2). 

Optik (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 [in preparation: Entoptische Farben und Nachtrige}). 

Morphologie (9, 10 [in preparation: Schriften zur Morphologie)). 

Zur Naturwissenschaft im Allgemeinen (11 |in preparation]). 

Of the Zweite Abteilung only the volume with the supplements and notes 
to Vol. 6 of the text series has appeared. 

Planned as early as 1942 as a replacement of the edition of Goethe’s writ- 
ings on the natural sciences in the Weimarer Ausgabe, Zweite Abteilung (abbr. 
WA2), the LA parallels the Akademie Ausgabe (abbr. AA), which supersedes 
the major works contained in the WAr. More specifically, the first two vol- 
umes of the LA replace W A2, 1x, x, and the “Nachtrige” in xu. A compari- 
son of the matter on geology and mineralogy in the two editions reveals the 
following basic differences: 

1. The LA presents the material in strictly chronological order; the WA, 
in subject matter groupings. 

2. The LA presents twice the amount contained in the WA. 

3. The LA has modern spelling; the WA, Goethe’s, or close variants. 

4. The LA includes 54 plates; the WA, none. 

Partially because of the relative extraneousness and complexity of the 
subject matter, and since it was the first scholarly edition for most of the 
items it included, the WA2 was the most poorly edited section of the WA, 
and the writings on geology and mineralogy were, in their turn, the segment 
of the WA2 least adequately edited. In his propensity toward universality, 
Rudolf Steiner, the editor of the segment, was one of the first humanists to 
resume an exploration of the human values of the natural scitnces, after the 
radical rift between the humanities and the sciences in the nineteenth cen 
tury. His grasp of scientific principles may have been less than professional, 
but it certainly was more than amateurish; in that respect he was well chosen 
as an editor. However, if he excelled in philosophical universality, he appar- 
ently lacked the appropriate degree of the Akribie requisite in an editor deal- 
ing with philological particulars, for an edition with high editorial standards; 
in this respect he was not well chosen. Even if we make due allowances for the 
difficulty of the subject matter and the pioneering aspects of the edition, his 
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arrangement of the material and, in particular, his separation of the writings 
into a main body and paralipomena often seems arbitrary. His arrangement, 
with its group headings “Zur Kenntnis der béhmischen Gebirge,” ‘Zur 
Kenntnis von Gebirgen in nicht béhmischen Landern,” and so on, creates a 
perspective that distracts from Goethe. The chronological arrangement of 
this unit of the LA, on the other hand, underscores the uniquely Goethean 
way of viewing the matter, within his total development, often outside the 
configurations of geology proper. 

The increase in the volume of the geological writings from about 125,000 
words in the WA2 to about 250,000 in the LA has resulted from the inclusion 
of excerpts from Goethe’s literary and autobiographical works, his letters and 
diaries, official papers and documents, lists and catalogs, fragments and 
paralipomena, a few items written by contemporaries, and Goethe’s own ex- 
cerpts from books in the field. The incorporation of these items in the body 
of the writings on science, all in one chronological arrangement, has produced 
a strikingly coherent and freshly elucidative segment in the panorama of 
Goethe’s thought. Literary and autobiographical selections include, from 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, the passages entitled in the LA “Auf dem Bastberg 
bei Buchsweiler” (WA1, xxvul, 326-27), ‘‘Fossilien sind keine Naturspiele”’ 
(WA1, xxvul, 60-61), ‘““Brennender Berg bei Dudweiler” (WA1, xxvi1, 330- 
35); excerpts from travel journals of trips to the Harz Mountains, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Silesia, Bohemia, and other places; from the Wanderjahre, the 
second part of Faust, and from occasional verse. 

These volumes form a magnificent kaleidoscope of “bunte Steine,” of 
gems and ideas within the stark factuality of the realm of rocks, ranging de- 
liciously from “knolliger Stinkstein” to ‘‘gestalteter Sandstein.”’ Goethe as a 
collector, observer, cataloger—all roles suggesting a classical bent—is re- 
vealed here. Goethe’s collecting was not merely an unintellectual accumulative 
effort. There is, for instance, a mineralogical variant of the antithesis of 
Goethe’s “Erfahrung”’ and Schiller’s ‘‘Idee” in the lines overwritten “An 
Schiller mit einer kleinen mineralogischen Sammlung. Jena, am 13. Juni 
1797”: 

Dem Herren in der Wiiste bracht 
Der Satan einen Stein, 

Und sagte: Herr, durch deine Macht 
Lafi es ein Brétchen sein! 


Von vielen Steinen sendet dir 
Der Freund ein Musterstiick, 
Ideen gibst du bald dafiir 
Ihm tausendfach zuriick. 


The playful tone of these lines fails to mute the serious undertone of 
Goethe’s effort to explore the human relevance of his geological studies, an 
effort evident throughout his relevant writings. To his grandson, “einem 
Neugeborenen, den die Mineralogische Gesellschaft zu Jena nicht frih genug 
an sich heranziehen konnte,” he dedicates a ‘‘Wiegenlied dem jungen Minera- 
logen Walther Wolfgang von Goethe. 1818,’’ whose pedagogically admoni- 
tory accent suggests an audience larger than that of the child. A similar tend- 
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ency is evident in some of Goethe’s Maximen und Reflexionen, unfortunately 
not included here. Number 678 in Hans Joachim Schrimpf’s numeration in 
the Hamburger Ausgabe echoes Goethe’s secretive vein: “Steine sind stumme 
Lehrer, sie machen den Beobachter stumm, und das Beste, was man von 
ihnen lernt, ist nicht mitzuteilen.” At times Goethe is painfully aware of the 
gulf between man and mineral: ““Etwas Ménchisch-Hagestolzartiges hat die 
Kristallographie und ist daher sich selbt genug. Von praktischer Lebensein- 
wirkung ist sie nicht; denn die késtlichsten Erzeugnisse ihres Gebiets, die 
kristallinischen Edelsteine, miissen erst zugeschliffen werden, ehe wir unsere 
Frauen damit schmiicken kénnen.”’ This maxim, No. 672, is not included in 
the LA either. 

Though the volume of the writings on geology and mineralogy in the 
LA has doubled over that of the corresponding sections in the WA2, more 
could have been included (unless, of course, the items we suggest for inclusion 
are to be published in the supplements). In his various official capacities at 
Weimar Goethe frequently had to deal with mining in Thuringia. The LA 
prints a few items that he wrote in this connection. The vastness of the 
quantity of unpublished ‘‘amtliche Schriften,” to be brought out elsewhere in 
eight volumes, suggests that more materials could perhaps be culled from 
these official writings and incorporated into the matter dealing with geology 
and mineralogy. If inclusiveness is to be striven for (an apparent aim of the 
LA), Goethe in his capacity as a man of practical action and decision cannot 
be ignored in an edition of this nature. Conspicuously absent from LA 1 and 
11 are Goethe’s pronouncements on geology and related matters in the Maxi- 
men und Reflexionen (many of which, of course, originated in connection with 
his nature studies), in particular, besides the two already mentioned, Nos. 
27, 268, 428, 671, 673, 674, 676, 677. Also, a list of the books on the subject 
that Goethe owned, as contained now in the volume Goethes Bibliothek. Kata- 
log (Weimar, 1958), edited by Hans Ruppert, could have been included (un- 
less, again, to be included in the supplements). 

Unlike the WA, or the AA, the LA prints the texts in modern spelling. 
Has the change to modern spelling not dulled some of the original flavor of 
Goethe’s thought? Inasmuch as the major part of the writings are of an ex- 
pository nature, the change would seem to be insignificant, especially since 
many a general reader might be annoyed by the old spelling. Insofar as a 
searching exploration of Goethe’s artistic use of language would have to 
include, if only peripherally, his writings on science, the original spelling may 
have been preferable (Note that ‘‘Ch”’ is retained in ‘“‘Chursachsen,” I, 19, et 
passim, also in its adjectival form). 

Of the second unit of subject matter, optical writings, five (all but one) 
of the text volumes and one with supplements and commentary (Volumes 3, 
4, 5, 6—I. Abt., 6—II. Abt., and 7) have appeared. 

Volume 4 reprints “Zur Farbenlehre. Widmung. Vorwort. Didaktischer 
Teil” (WAz2, 1), Vol. 5 ‘“Polemischer Teil” (W Az, 11), Vol. 6 “Historischer 
Teil” (WA2, 11; Iv, 1-311), Vol. 7 “Anzeige und Ubersicht, Statt des sup- 
plementaren Teils. Erklarung der Tafeln” (W A2, Iv, 313-410). Vol. 3, which 
contains a large number of various items under the general heading “‘Beitrige 
zur Optik und Anfinge der Farbenlehre 1790-1808” (including essentially 
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W A2, v-1. Abt. and most of v-2. Abt.), deserves special attention. The cor- 
responding sections in the WAz2 have been greatly augmented by materials 
unpublished or not previously published within this unit of subject matter. 
Excerpts from Goethe’s literary and autobiographical works again constitute 
part of the materials added. Seventeen of the 62 figures in the text and all the 
26 plates (24 in color) in the pocket are published for the first time; 30 were 
not contained (or not contained in this form) in the WA2. It should be noted 
that some of the hues of the colors in the plates included both in the WA2 
and the LA differ considerably, in some cases radically, for the same plates. 
The question arises which edition presents the colors closest to the original 
ones? Have the latter perhaps faded? In any case, the various color diagrams 
and illustrations with which Goethe intended to illustrate his theory of color 
ought to be used with caution. A similar difficulty is encountered in Goethe’s 
own designations of colors and in his interpretation of the color designations 
of the ancients. This problem needs to be explored further in the context of 
eighteenth-century linguistic usage. An analytical alphabetical index and a 
tabulation of all items in the volume illustrating the time of the genesis of 
each, greatly facilitate the use of Vol. 3. 

Volume 9 of the LA constitutes the first volume in the unit on morphol- 
ogy. A loose leaf inserted in the volume explains the new arrangement of the 
material in the volume. Dorothea Kuhn, the capable editor of this volume 
(already known to students of Goethe as the editor of the morphological writ- 
ings in the Hamburger Ausgabe, x11) has decided to reproduce here Goethe’s 
“‘Hefte zur Morphologie” in the same form and order in which Goethe had 
arranged and published them 1817 to 1824. Her reason: “‘Da Goethe selbst 
groBen Wert auf die Art der Zusammenstellung der Aufsitze in seinen Heften 
zur Morphologie legte, sahen wir uns veranlaft, die entsprechenden Stiicke 
aus dem chronologischen Zusammenhang zu lésen und in der Form und 
Anordnung wiederzugeben, die er 1817-1824 mit viel Miihe und Sorgfalt 
herstellte.”” By this principle, which can hardly be debated, the following well- 
known essays that one would ordinarily expect in the last unit of the edition, 
“Zur Naturwissenschaft im Allgemeinen,” appear in this volume: ‘An- 
schauende Urteilskraft,’’ “Bedenken und Ergebung,” “Einwirkung der 
neueren Philosophie,” as well as the “Urworte. Orphisch.” The remaining 
morphological items will be published in chronological order. 

The first published volume in the supplementary series prints supple- 
ments and notes to Vol. 6, Zur Farbenlehre. Historischer Teil. After a detailed 
introduction follow the supplements under the two headings ‘‘Materialien” 
and “Zeugnisse,” the notes and the apparatus of variants, and an index. 
Among the “Materialien” are several unpublished items. The ‘‘Zeugnisse”’ 
cover the period from 1791 to 1810, the year of the conclusion of the printing 
of “Historischer Teil.’’ They include Goethe’s correspondence and discus- 
sions of the subject with Jacobi, Lichtenberg, Sémmerring, Schiller, Meyer, 
Knebel, Seebeck, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and others. The notes that follow 
are sober, balanced, factual, lucid, temperate and objective in evaluation, not 
polemicizing for or against Goethe’s views, but shedding light on the historical 
contexts of Goethe’s views and conclusions. 

The LA will undoubtedly offer ample opportunity for exploring anew 
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Goethe’s works on science. If, on the one hand, some recent trends in literary 
criticism have tended to exclude from consideration by literary critics writ- 
ings not narrowly literary, other critical trends of the present, namely, the 
investigation of literary media and devices, of style, symbolism, and imagery, 
cannot bypass the writings on science, for the simple reason that Goethe’s way 
of viewing, and expressing his views on, science is, in terms of twentieth- 
century distinctions, indeed in terms of those of his own time, closer to the 
literary way of seeing and saying things than to the scientific. This fact in no 
way distracts from the merits of his science; on the contrary, it enhances it in 
its human relevance. Goethe spent a major portion of his life immersing him- 
self in the surrounding natural phenomena, ruminating and recording, tasting 
and testing, and poetically transmuting the sensuous reality that he experi- 
enced. These pursuits colored all his thinking and expression. His most deli- 
cate lyrics betray his communion with nature. No serious critical assessment 
of Goethe’s literary work can overlook his efforts in the natural sciences. 
Whereas the cohesion of Goethe’s morphological writings and his literary 
imagination has received much critical attention, such areas as color and light 
symbolism and the various elements and modes of expression that grew on the 
soil of his mineralogical and geological studies are, in their effect on his 
literary works, largely unexplored (if we ignore the establishment of the most 
obvious factual relationships and of the crudest generalities). Wilhelm Em- 
rich, in his monumental study of the symbolism of Faust IJ, is one of the few 
to have made significant contributions on a larger scale in the examination of 
symbols and images within the conceptual domain of mineralogy and geology 
and related areas. Some such concepts are “Boden,” “Elemente (Erde, 
Wasser, Feuer, Luft),”’ “Felsspalte,” ‘“‘Gold,” “Silber,” ‘‘Granit,” ‘Nep- 
tunismus,” and “Vulkanismus,” as well as such cognates as ‘“‘Regenbogen,”’ 
*Meteor,”’ “Sonne,”’ “Mond,” ‘‘Wolken.” In fact, Emrich asserts: “Die 
stumme Hindeutung von aller Physik zur Metaphysik und riickwarts wieder 
zur Physik bildet den Rahmen fiir alle inhaltliche Bedeutung der Goetheschen 
Bilder” (and ed., p. 56). And again: ‘‘Goethe’s Ursprungsvorstellungen, die 
sich in seinen Granituntersuchungen niederschlagen, sind namlich von 
Beginn an nicht nur naturwissenschaftlich, sondern auch dichterisch gelagert, 
wie schon aus dem Granitaufsatz von 1784 deutlich hervorgeht”’ (p. 40). 
In conclusion, it should be pointed out that it is, in some respects, diffi- 
cult to review the text volumes before the publication of the notes, which will 
presumably offer more detail on the editorial policy. But it can be safely as- 
serted at this stage that the LA (being immensely superior to the WA2), will, 
in its capacity as the only complete and standard edition of Goethe’s writings 
on the natural sciences, become an important source for Goethe studies. 
MartTIN Dyck 
University of Michigan 


SPRACHE UND STILWANDEL IN GoETHES Wilhelm Meister. Von Jacob Steiner. 
(Ziircher Beitriige zur deutschen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte, No. 7.) 
Ziirich: Atlantis Verlag, 1959. Pp. 190. Broschiert Sw. Fr. 8.75. 

With Emil Staiger as general editor of the series and with its interesting title, 

Steiner’s book raises expectations which a closer examination does not bear 

out. The main shortcoming of the study is a lack of clearly defined methods 
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and goals. As a consequence, Steiner never reaches the challenging general 
conclusions of Hanno Beriger’s Goethe und der Roman, Studien zu “Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre” (Zirich, 1955). Beriger’s study is not mentioned in 
Steiner’s three-page bibliography. 

In an introductory section the author sketches Goethe’s attitude toward 
language with special reference to Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung 
and its revised and enlarged version, Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, the two 
novels Steiner discusses. The body of the study consists of a stylistic and 
structural analysis of the two novels. The author sees six different stages in 
the language of the Sendung, calls the changes between the two versions a 
seventh and the totally new portion of the Lehrjahre an eighth stage. He com- 
pletely disregards the sixth chapter of the later novel (‘“‘Bekenntnisse einer 
schénen Seele’’), summarily maintaining that it was not written by Goethe 
(p. 31). There is also a discussion of the use of metaphors and finally a short 
and unoriginal chapter on Friedrich Schlegel’s essay on the Lehrjahre. 

Steiner establishes the various stages which he sees in Goethe’s handling 
of language by using different methods of analysis. On the basis of a stylistic 
investigation he finds that the first stage (Sendung, Bk. 1) is characterized by 
an inorganic juxtaposition of attention to detail and a tendency to fantasy. 
On the other hand, Steiner stresses aspects of content in elaborating the 
fourth stage (Sendung, Bk. 3, ch. 4, to Bk. 4, ch. 12) which he summarizes as 
“Tat, Mignon, Alltag—Sprengung des Theaterromans.’’ Many passages of 
the book, particularly the later sections, deal less with language and struc- 
ture than with the characters and their significance. 

The book contributes no major new findings beyond the general state- 
ments found in Emil Staiger’s Goethe (Ziirich: Atlantis, 1952-59). Like 
Staiger and many others before him, Steiner discusses the sense of Wilhelm’s 
mission (Sendung) and finds that the development of the material itself was 
responsible for the interruption in the writing and that the tendency to go 
beyond the realm of the theatre, beyond the sense of the title, can be dis- 
cerned at an early point. Steiner, like the majority of critics, sees in the lin- 
guistic evidence Goethe’s gradual mastery of prose, culminating in the clear 
and sober “classical” style of the last two books of the Lehrjahre. There are 
many isolated aspects of the two novels where the author offers valuable ob- 
servations. His discussion of Goethe’s use of color and his findings in respect 
to the changes between the two versions add to our knowledge. The creation 
of irony in the beginning of the Sendung is shown to be at least partly a prod- 
uct of the contrast between Wilhelm’s lofty dreams and the everyday language 
of the metaphors used to express these dreams. 

The general line of argument, however, is never clear to the reader. The 
book is marred by awkward and at times misleading phrasings and some mis- 
readings of the text. Steiner gives an example for the changes in what he calls 
metaphors from the Sendung to the Lehrjahre: 


Wie Wilhelm Mariane krank wihnt und ihr von den Musikanten ein Standchen bringen 
lasst, stellt er sie sich vor ‘im weissen Nachtkleide und mit rothem Band um den Kopf 
in stissen Triumen!’ In der zweiten Fassung schwelgt sie nicht mehr in siissen Traumen, 
sondern wird vorgestellt ‘in siisser Ruhe.’ Sogar in der Vorstellung Wilhelms also tritt 
Distanz ein: um zu wissen, dass jemand in siissen Triumen der Musik lauscht, muss 
er sich ganz in ihn einfiihlen, versetzen, ja sich mit ihm identifizieren. (pp. 108 f.) 
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Goethe mentions specifically in both versions that the music had stopped. Also 
the change from “‘in siissen Triumen”’ to “‘in siisser Ruhe” can be explained 
much more simply: the second half of the sentence already contained a refer- 
ence to Mariane’s supposed dreaming. 

Steiner has undoubtedly analyzed the two novels very thoroughly (see 
the long list of topics which he investigated on pp. 30 f.). He has not been 
able to present his material as a unified whole. 

CuristopH E. SCHWEITZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Das EDLE IN DER FREIHEIT. SCHILLERSTUDIEN. Von Joachim Miiller. Leip- 
zig: Koehler & Amelang, 1959. Pp. 227. DM 4.80. 


This contribution to the Schiller literature of 1959 was a timely gesture more 
than anything else. Unassuming in appearance and generally in tone, it con- 
sists of nine essays, all of which, save one, had been published previously. 
Seven bear the date of the other recent “Schiller year,” 1955, at which time 
Miiller’s book, Wirklichkeit und Klassik, appeared. One article, “Der Begriff 
des Herzens in Schillers Kabale und Liebe,” goes back to 1931 (Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift). 

Revisions notwithstanding, Miiller’s offering is clearly not of the nature 
to leave much of an impact. This need not mean unrewarding reading, but the 
fact remains that such excitingly fresh and imposing contributions as Benno 
von Wiese’s Friedrich Schiller and Gerhard Storz’s Der Dichter Friedrich 
Schiller completely overshadow Miiller’s effort. 

As regards the obligatory Marxian hue in East German literary scholar 
ship, Miiller can not avoid it, but he exercises gratifying restraint, even where 
one might expect otherwise, as in the opening piece, a 1955 speech with the 
title ‘“‘Birgerfreiheit—NationalbewuStsein—Menschenwiirde in  Schillers 
Werk.” A run-of-the-mill product, it does have its sprinkling of the customarv 
clichés and of ‘‘challenging”’ statements, such as: “‘Eine einzige Anklage gegen 
den absolutistischen Staatsmechanismus ist das Drama vom Leiden und 
Sterben der Maria Stuart, die als ein Opfer riicksichtsloser Prestigepolitik und 
monarchistischer Eifersucht zermalmt wird, so sehr sie selbst einst fiir macht- 
politische Ziele gekimpft und ihr absolutes Kénigtum fest in den Handen 
gehalten hat” (p. 16). This type of pronouncement, occurring not only here 
but in other essays, one can accept or discount. To take issue with it would be 
to argue about the validity of the underlying method, that of historical 
dialectics—assuredly a futile undertaking. Forced as the statements in ques- 
tion may be, they are bound to fascinate and thereby to stimulate our critical 
faculty. As for Miiller’s concern with Schiller, generally speaking, one cannot 
but be conscious throughout of a genuine warmth and perceptiveness, result- 
ing in many a fine and discerning observation. 

The topics treated, besides those already mentioned, are: “‘Schillers 
lyrische Kunst,” “Die Humanititsidee in der Geschichte. Eine Betrachtung 
zu Schillers Don Carlos,” “Zum tragischen Konflikt in Maria Stuart,’ Schil- 
lers Wallenstein,” ‘‘Die Tragik in Schillers Braut von Messina,” “Zu Schillers 
Kunsttheorie,” and “Der sentimentalische Dichter.” The most substantial 
are the essays dealing with Schiller as a lyric poet and with the Braut von 
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Messina. In spite of Miiller’s presenting in both treatises evaluations which 
to us seem too unreservedly positive, we are inclined to consider them the most 
rewarding of the nine essays. 
Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 


Nova.is. HyMNs TO THE NIGHT AND OTHER SELECTED WriTINGs. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Charles E. Passage. New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1960. Pp. xix+72. 75 cents. 

Contents: Introduction, vii-xix; Hymns to the Night, 3-15; “Klingsohr’s 
Fairy Tale” (Chapter IX of Heinrich von Ofterdingen), 17-44; Christen- 
dom or Europe, 45-63; Selected Aphorisms, 65-72. 

Considering the brevity of Novalis’s life (1772-1801) and his conse- 
quently rather slender literary output, the amount of attention paid to him 
by our translators is remarkable. Selections from his writing appeared in 33 
anthologies through the year 1927 (I lack subsequent information), and six 
separate translations devoted to him were published between 1848 and 1910. 
The first World War affected adversely all translating from the German, but 
translations of his Hymnen an die Nacht and Die Lehrlinge zu Sais came out 
in 1948 and 1949, respectively, and a collection of his Devotional Songs is still in 
print. 

Nevertheless, since all titles but this last one have been withdrawn from 
circulation, and since most of them are probably available in but few American 
libraries, it was a good idea to issue a representative selection of his writings 
in a convenient, compact form, inexpensively priced so that any student (or 
teacher) could afford to buy it. That is the function of the present book. 

Mr. Passage presents a well-written and wholly adequate introduction, 
which seems to contain all that the student or the ordinary reader needs to 
know in order to understand the selections. The explanatory analysis of the 
difficult “Fairy Tale” from Ofterdingen, indeed, might be considered indis- 
pensable to anyone who is unfamiliar with such arbitrary flights of fancy. I 
should have liked to see the passage in Ofterdingen included in which the 
celebrated “blue flower” appears, destined to become one of the most lasting 
legacies of literary romanticism; but otherwise the selection seems to be a 
good one. 

It would be a pleasure to extend this commendation to the translation as 
such, but I must regretfully say that I find it thoroughly unsatisfactory, on 
several counts. 

To begin with, Mr. Passage’s prose does not read well to my ears. (Mostly 
his verse does read well.) In striving not only to be faithful but also to parallel 
word order and sentence structure, and perhaps to achieve a poetic effect, he 
produces phrasings like the following: ‘make not too seldom glad’ (p. 4), ‘his 
heart with sweet love drunken’ (p. 10), ‘the light flared more fiery’ (p. 18), 
‘catch you tarantulas’ (p. 31), ‘straightened himself vigorously up’ (39), 
‘wake now the bridegroom’ (40), ‘in tears are the ashes dissolved’ (41), ‘fell 
gradually away’ (49) ‘whereby was laid the foundation’ (50). It seems to me 
likely that the student of today will be more repelled than attracted by the 
prevalent archaisms, which include ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ in the Hymns: ‘I 
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wept ... tears unto the new life’ (5), ‘conjointure’ (6), ‘aether’ (8), ‘con- 
secrate’ as adjective (8), ‘all-consanguinating’ (9), ‘therunto’ (9), ‘bliss-foresens- 
ing’ (10), ‘utter (= whole) heart’ (10), ‘primaeval’ (11, 56, 59), ‘waxed 
warm’ (54), ‘entwine its cradle’ (58), ‘delightsome’ (61), ‘athirst for’ (63). 

Second, Mr. Passage seems to me to have an uncanny propensity to 
choose le mot pas juste. The stars do not rest, but they are not ‘restless’ (3); 
“der ruhende Stein” is not ‘reposeful,’ it is merely unmoving (3); a plant may 
suck, but it doesn’t ‘suckle’ (3); “‘unendliche Biindnisse”’ are not. ‘infinite 
alliances’ (3), they are formed without end; when Novalis sees the world ‘“‘in 
eine tiefe Gruft versenkt,” he does not mean that it is ‘sunken in a profound 
tomb’ (3), but merely dropped into a deep pit, for of course it isn’t dead and 
buried; a number is not ‘sere’ (g), ‘“‘unfreundlich”’ is not ‘hostile’ (9), ‘““Gemiit”’ 
is not ‘emotions’ (9), “auszugehen iiber” is not to ‘emerge’ (10), “‘der liebliche 
Mund” is not ‘that dear mouth’ (11), “lésende Hand” is not ‘resolving hand’ 
(11), Christ’s tomb (“‘verlassne Héhle’’) is abandoned but not ‘deserted’ (11); 
“Riihrung” is not ‘affection’ (11), ‘““Genossen”’ in this context is not “‘col- 
leagues’ but ‘associates, members’ (46). 

Third, I find Mr. Passage guilty of more errors than I consider allowable. 
At the end of the first paragraph of the first Hymn a complete sentence is 
omitted, and I noted omitted words (i.e., ideas) on pages 8, 9, 17, 59. Errors 
are numerous, e.g., ‘sheds’ for “‘triuft” instead of ‘drips’ (3), ‘raise’ for “‘hebst 
empor”’ instead of ‘uplift’ (3), ‘anguish’ for “Angst” instead of ‘anxiety, fear’ 
(5, 11), ‘tenderly’ for “‘lieblich” instead of ‘lovely’ (10), ‘was’ for “ward” 
(verb) instead of ‘became’ (11, 17), ‘walk’ for “‘walten”’ instead of ‘hold sway’ 
(11), ‘smooth’ (wreath) for “‘schlicht” instead of ‘simple, plain’ (17), ‘empty 
streets’ for “éden Gassen”’ instead of ‘deserted’ or ‘desolate’ (17), ‘wondrous’ 


for ‘“‘wunderlich” instead of ‘odd, queer’ (29), ‘and’ for the relative pronoun 


‘ 


‘der” (39), resulting in nonsense, ‘Indies’ for “Indien” (47), ‘felt him’ (re- 
ferring to ‘“‘Herzschlag”’) instead of ‘felt it’ (59). More serious is the hash 
Mr. Passage makes of the line preceding the first poem in Hymn 5. Novalis 
wrote, “Ein Gedanke nur war es, ein entsetzliches Traumbild”’ as introductory 
to the poem; Mr. Passage overlooks the spaced type and by substituting a 
period for the comma he makes ‘“‘Gedanke”’ look backward to the preceding 
passage, not forward to the poem. 

Fourth, I find numerous clauses which I cannot understand without re- 
ferring to the German; e.g., ‘beheld the heavenly powers idle before offense to 
their representatives’ (51), ‘owed their long survival of the Reformation’ (52), 
‘Only through more exact knowledge or religion will those dread begotten of 
religious sleep... be better judged’ (59), ‘the wise Head of the Church 
countered insolent excrescenses of human talents at the expense of the sacred 
sense’ (46), ‘this new faith, which was pasted together out of pure knowledge’ 
(54). In none of these cases does Mr. Passage write what Novalis meant to 
say. 

Among lesser slips I noted ‘transcendant’ (xiii), ‘Sybilline’ (xix), ‘thy 
rage and thy fury is in vain’ (7), ‘spinkled’ (35), ‘shears’ as a singular noun 
(38), ‘Savior’ for ‘Saviour’ (58). 

BayARD QuINCY MorGAN 
Stanford, California 
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NEvE GOTTHELF-STUDIEN. Von Werner Giinther. Bern: Francke Verlag, 

1958. Pp. 256. Sw. Fr. 24.80. 

Werner Giinther’s pioneer work Der ewige Gotthelf (1934), of which a revised 
and enlarged edition appeared in 1954, was of a kind that opened new vistas 
and invited further studies. Neue Gotthelf-Studien is such an amplification on 
the original theme. The fact that it is the work of the same author who 25 
years ago (together with Walter Muschg) made Gotthelf a new and stirring 
experience might easily have led to the danger of repetition. Giinther’s new 
book dispels all such apprehension. While retaining the inspiration which 
made him see Gotthelf’s life and works as the drama of sanctification, he 
succeeds in drawing a number of detailed aspects into the orbit of an original 
view, without using undue force or doing violence to the intrinsic complexity 
of these details. That this was comparatively easy to achieve in chapters on 
Gotthelf’s belief, his creative mission, his poetic qualities or in the explication 
of a few specific texts one would have expected. The real test comes with the 
discussion of Gotthelf’s style, language and technique, and it is here that 
Giinther excels—for instance by showing that a seemingly thin partition 
separating Gotthelf from the naturalists is in reality a solid wall put in place 
by Gotthelf’s spiritual fervor. 

The chapter on Gotthelf’s language and style will be particularly welcome 
to Gotthelf students, first because Giinther here demonstrates the diffusion of 
a basic religious quality into the very stuff of literary works, into words, 
grammar and syntax, and second because his discussion provides another 
stepping stone toward a long overdue monograph on Gotthelf’s language. The 
chapter is all the more useful since Rudolf Hunziker’s grammatical observa- 
tions on Gotthelf’s diction, in Volume 1x of Sdmitliche Werke, have not been re- 


printed in a later edition of the same volume, a fact which Werner Giinther 
might well have added to his footnote on page 208. 


H. BoESCHENSTEIN 
University of Toronto 


Das Letp 1 WerRKE GERHART HAvUPTMANNS. FUnF Stupren. Von Karl S. 
Guthke und Hans M. Wolff. (University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, Vol. 49.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958. Pp. 122. $2.50. 

To the above book Karl S. Guthke contributed two essays: “Die Bedeutung 

des Leids im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns” and “Leid und Humanitit,” 

while the late Hans M. Wolff wrote the articles: ‘Das Friedensfest,” ‘‘Der 

Alte Hilse,” and “Hanneles Erdenpein und Himmelfahrt.”’ 

When first reading the word ‘“‘das Leid”’ the reader is faced by the ques- 
tion: How would one translate the word ‘“‘das Leid”’ into English, and what do 
the authors understand by the rather abstract term “das Leid?” An adequate 
translation is not easy, because the authors touch upon all kinds of sorrow and 
suffering found in the works of Gerhart Hauptmann, until they concentrate 
upon an existential conception where man faces and accepts “‘Leid”’ just as he 
faces death: a necessary part of life. But the authors go a step further and 
show that Hauptmann’s understanding of “Leid” goes deep into a meta- 
physical foundation. It is not just guilt and atonement. Sorrow and suffering 
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are divine manifestations. God tempts man by making him not only physically 
miserable, but also putting him into a spiritual whirlwind and tossing him 
into life without apparent sense and reason. 

In the first essay Guthke starts with a short survey of the books and 
articles which treated the previous views about Hauptmann as a poet of 
“Leid” and ends with the most penetrating comments so far expressed by any 
critic to explain the ‘‘Leid im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns.” 

Guthke’s second essay (“‘Leid und Humanitit’’) continues the philo- 
sophical interpretations of ‘‘Leid” with a stress upon a religious formation or 
pattern. From Euripides to Goethe the curse of Tantalos and the fate of 
Iphigenia have presented to the world an enigma which the greatest poets 
have attempted to solve according to the spirit of the time. Hauptmann in his 
“Atridentrilogie” gives no solution, doubting that man really understands 
himself. 

Wolff, in contrast to Guthke, remains in his three essays within the 
realm of naturalism with its well-known sociological, economic, and posi- 
tivistic views. In the drama “Das Friedensfest’’ the entire Scholz family em- 
braces pessimism and cannot find the will to change from a negative to a 
positive outlook upon life and destiny. Wolff calls ‘““Das Friedensfest” a 
tragedy of optimism; the same may be said of “Die Weber.” The weaver’s 
hopeful uprising ends in failure. One person alone does not share the op 
timism of the crowd. He is “der alte Hilse,”” whose simple faith in Christ’s 
religion separates him from his coworkers. He believes that man is born to 
suffer. While the middle class Scholz family suffers from individual degenera- 
tion, the weavers as members of an underpaid working class suffer from 
economic hardships. Poor Hannele, however, cannot find any help or con- 
solation in this world at all. The poorhouse is the symbol of a hopeless 
environment on earth. Old Hilse considers life after death as a reward for his 
earthly misery, but he never thinks of putting an end to it. For Hannele 
death is a release from her unbearable suffering, so well named “‘Erdenpein,” 
and drowning in the village pond merely the start in her journey to Heaven. 

With their articles Guthke and Wolff have contributed much to a better 
understanding of Hauptmann’s idea of “‘Leid.” It would be a welcome and 
grateful task if other studies were to explore the metaphysical regions of other 
human qualities in Hauptmann’s characters. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 


STEFAN GeorGE: A Stupy or His Earty Work. By Ulrich K. Goldsmith. 
Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1959. Pp. viiit++172. $3.00 


This study (No. 7 in the University of Colorado Series in Language and Litera- 
ture) consciously sidesteps any attempt “to analyze the affinities between 
George’s thought and Nietzsche’s philosophy” in order “‘to concentrate on 
[his] own development.” It may be said that this decision is a happy and 
productive one. What Professor Goldsmith presents is a “systematic analysis 
of ... the lyrical work of the poet’s early manhood,” which is to say his 
productivity from 1890 to 1907, chiefly from the viewpoint that Stefan 
George’s “‘will to power’ was basic and determining, that it underlay “all 
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of [his] accomplishments” and guided both his poetic faith and his deliberate 
influence upon his generation. 

This thesis is amply proved by an accumulation of first-hand data and 
by skilfully drawn conclusions, while at the same time proper use is made of 
the testimony of contemporaries and close associates of the poet as well as of 
the now very considerable critical literature on George and his circle. This 
literature Professor Goldsmith has obviously mastered; he has it at his finger- 
tips. On the other hand—if one may continue the manual metaphor,—he 
does not hold back his own conclusions. Whether or not he has completely 
succeeded in satisfying the dévoté by an attitude which sensibly avoids the 
long-prevalent deep worship of George by his followers or, contrariwise, has 
succeeded in explaining the phenomenon that was and remains Stefan George 
to the full satisfaction of the psychologizing skeptic, is another—and, for the 
present at least, rhetorical—question. 

By concentrating light from various sources, Professor Goldsmith focuses 
it upon the whole Problematik of the early years. This results in clarifying the 
nature of George’s ‘pedagogic and prophetic mission [as] discerned even in 
the juvenilia.” Writing in English and constantly paralleling German text 
with English translation Professor Goldsmith definitely (and definitively) 
opens the whole subject to the non-German reader: an important considera- 
tion in view of the circumstance that almost all of the important literature 
on George has been in German. 

Unfortunately, opinions will differ as to the quality of the English trans- 
lations, for which Professor Goldsmith acknowledges sole responsibility. He 
has aimed ‘“‘to convey what the poet says, the tone in which he says it, and 
the rhythm of his lines.”” Certainly the translations are adequate. However, 
while remaining faithful to George’s rhythms, Professor Goldsmith does so at 
the frequent sacrifice of both the literal meaning and, alas also, of the spirit 
of a poet whom he obviously understands so thoroughly and appreciates so 
well. For instance, Papagei is parrot (chosen, of course, to signify imitative- 
ness) and not “parrakeet’’ (p. 7) which, if not altogether a bird of another 
feather, is certainly here a horse of another color!—but Goldsmith apparently 
chooses the word because it has the same number of syllables as the original 
word. Does “enthusiasm”’ (ibid.) convey George’s meaning, I wonder, when 
he speaks of “der Fackel der Begeisterung’’—or is it not inspiration? The word 
“outside” is relied on (p. 75) to convey the phrase “aus der wir stiegen,” 
while its rhyme-word “‘schmiegen”’ goes begging, even in an unrhymed trans- 
lation. The poetic simplicity of “Mein ganzes antlitz in den frischen rosen 
(p. 85) becomes embellished and prettified into: ‘“My face, my face in wealth 
of dewy roses’’—not, as in the case of the Morgensternian weasel, um des 
Reimes willen but to preserve the beat, the footage, so to speak. As a result, 
I find myself wondering what picture and what impression a strictly English- 
reading student will get from the Goldsmithian George: at any rate, not one 
which rings entirely true. Here George not merely loses in the translation but 
gains at times a personality not strictly germane. And instances could be 
multiplied. 

The inaccuracies in translation and a somewhat bewildering double sys- 
tem of footnote numbers constitute probably the sole faults in an excellent 
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work. Marginal notes, made as I read the text, repeat the word “good” con- 
stantly. Though Stefan George is hardly a new acquaintance to me, I found 
my understanding of him growing almost by leaps and bounds, thanks to the 
combined methodology and empathy of my cicerone. His Chapter VI, en- 
titled “The Evolution of a Doctrine and the Creation of a God,” probably 
forms the central, crucial part of this thoroughly annotated, well-documented 
study, and since the Maximin experience lies at the core of this chapter, it 
would seem to be the center of the center. This difficult and problematic 
phase is treated with understanding, fairness, and penetration by Professor 
Goldsmith, who succeeds in fitting it into the developmental sequence where 
it probably best belongs. George’s ‘uncompromising opposition to his age,”’ 
his rejection of woman’s creative role in the poetic environment, his long 
fruitless search for deep companionship, his literary gods (Novalis, Jean Paul, 
the old Goethe, Nietzsche, ultimately Hélderlin): all of this precedes the 
great “find” of his mid-thirties in his friendship for and ultimate apotheosis 
of Maximilian Kronberger, whose actual earthly phase lasted only from the 
spring of 1902 until the boy’s death two years later just before his sixteenth 
birthday. The deeper significance to Stefan George of what might seem a 
mere episode to most mortals is, I think, well developed by the scholarly 
Professor Goldsmith, who does not fail to draw the correct summations (p. 
119) that ““Maximin is indeed George’s own creation,” making clear that 
the poet “strained himself to present his own experience as a parallel to 
Dante’s” and that “he willed, he forced, he controlled consciously his ex- 
perience” and “pushes his magic powers to the ultimate limit,” to which Dr. 
Goldsmith adds that ‘‘magic, that is the self-willed use of spiritual forces, has 
its definite limits.” 

One cannot help agreeing that George’s rise to intellectual and poetic 
leadership from 1890 until about 1914 is unprecedented and unparalleled, 
“unique in the history of literature,” which the author explains by George’s 
being “‘possessed by the urge to rule.” That this has led to distortions and 
misinterpretations is the subject, perhaps, for a separate study. We can only 
echo Dr. Goldsmith’s remark, hidden away in a final note (p. 143), that “the 
position of George in the recent history of ideas is . . . highly ambiguous and 
some time will elapse before an objective evaluation becomes possible.” 


HERMAN SALINGER 
Duke University 


Dre DRAMATURGIE DES SPATEN BReECHT. Von Walter Hinck. (Palaestra, 


Band 229). Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 172. 
DM 18. 


In a period where slick writing and pseudoprofundity so often try to conceal 
ignorance and superficiality, it is refreshing and instructive to read a book in 
which the author probes deeply into a few works and comes up with amazing, 
if wholly unsensational results. The Palaestra series in which Walter Hinck’s 
book appears, is in itself a guarantee of sound scholarship. Hinck’s approach, 
unlike that of most other Brecht scholars, is totally unbiographical and 
unideological and, in fact, almost completely uncritical. It is as descriptive 
and as neutral as a grammar book. Yet the author is not at all unmindful of 
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the fact that the interrelationship between art and society was vital to 
Brecht and that a theatre without a social function was unthinkable for him. 

In his book Hinck defines and analyzes the ‘open dramatic form” which 
embodies the characteristics of Brecht’s later plays. In its most elementary 
definition the open drama is one in which the laws of cause and effect have 
been temporarily suspended. For the sake of communicating the message, 
artificial and “‘undramatic”’ means are frequently employed, such as par- 
ticipation of poet, director, and audience in the play. The illusion of the 
fourth wall has been dropped; the stage is as open as the dramatic technique. 
If this is not a new technique (Tieck employed it in Der gestiefelte Kater, and 
it is the basic element of Romantic irony) Brecht has vastly refined it and 
used it for didactic reasons. 

To bring out the didactic purpose of his plays Brecht makes it clear that 
the dramatic action on the stage is relative to the particular situation. A 
different situation would engender a different type of action and yet support 
the same doctrine. Thus, Brecht’s plays are often models or parables which 
contain a horizon for the people in the play and a different, wider horizon for 
the audience which is encouraged and almost compelled to make value judg- 
ments on the issues involved. The song, for instance, is by no means an in- 
tegral part of the action but an intentional interruption, addressed to the 
audience in order to disrupt its illusion and challenge it to critical action. 
Since the singer (or commentator) is often placed between main action and 
audience and the time vacillates between that of the action and that of the 
commentator, a unity of space and time is totally nonexistent. Hinck finally 
distinguishes between spheres of reality: a dramatic-aesthetic sphere in 
which the real action unfolds and an epic-aesthetic sphere which is largely 
interpretative. This technique actually removes the spectator or reader 
further from the stage, but it makes him more conscious of the process of 
confrontation, and challenges him to immediate comment. Persiflage, parody, 
paradoxes, hollow pathos, and revelation are satirical means which Brecht 
frequently employs to prevent identification between audience and action. 
A further element of the “open form” is the lack of a definite, compelling, 
“satisfying” conclusion; this lack suggests the future where the process 
which has just been witnessed may either be continued, repeated or brought 
to a more satisfactory conclusion. 

While the first part of Hinck’s book investigates Brecht’s technique and 
form, the second part is chiefly concerned with the producer and director 
Brecht who was probably more involved, both in theoretical writings and 
practical work, with the enactment of his plays than any other dramatist. In 
order to prevent a full identification between audience and action Brecht 
demands from the actor a similar conscious distance between his own per- 
sonality and his role. This “technique of estrangement” (Verfremdungseffekt) 
which, according to Brecht, is widely practiced in the Chinese and Japanese 
theatre whence he borrowed certain elements of it, is in direct contrast 
to the naturalistic technique which preceded Brecht but was also in constant 
vogue while he was alive. Among individual characteristics of such a tech- 
nique are the increased importance of gesture and pose, the conscious main- 
taining of ‘typical’ poses for the expression of certain emotions, a modicum 
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of illusion. All this brings about a certain refrigerated atmosphere (Unter- 
kiihlung) in which not the actor but the message is at the center of the stage. 

A technique of this type in which the actor evidently “acts” rather than 
“is,” lends itself very well to irony, satire, and grotesque, and since these 
three are often useful to undermine an existing situation, they fit well into 
the program of a Marxist playwright whose productions show a marked and 
continuous tendency to criticize the existing class structure. The actor who 
maintains a distance from the character whom he portrays, thus approaches 
the audience as a judge and commentator and tries to influence the audience 
directly. The doctrinaire effect of Brecht’s plays is further accentuated by 
the intentional contrast between song texts and music, rendered frequently 
in an unemotional manner to compel the onlooker to pay greater attention 
to the text rather than to be lulled into any sentimental traps through the 
emotional correspondence between text and music. Scenery and stage prop- 
erties, though by no means eliminated, are reduced to the role of types and 
examples—a sketch rather than a picture of reality. Light sources are often 
visible, and changes in scenery are carried on in full view of the audience. The 
microcosm of the inner stage often has a direct or indirect relationship to a 
macrocosm that is sometimes only indicated by such means as a projector. 
Anything which contributes to the experimental character of the production is 
welcomed. 

The final part of Hinck’s book is an attempt at a classification and eval- 
uation of Brecht’s influence on the theatre and, to a lesser extent, of the in- 
fluences which Brecht himself may have felt. Hinck discusses the ideas and 
techniques of Reinhardt and Piscator, for instance, who drew the audience 
into the play and exhibited certain other similarities with Brecht. The drama 
of Wilder and Claudel is discussed in a similar manner. Hinck also examines 
the interrelationship between film and theatre in some detail. 

Although the language of Hinck’s book (a chapter is headed: “Die 
kontrollierbare Labilitét im Verhaltnis der Realitétssphiren”) occasionally 
sounds like that of a physics book, and his seminar-like procedure sometimes 
unnecessarily adds to the difficulty of reading his study, its evidence of 
sound scholarship and its conservative approach, which is new in publica- 
tions on Brecht, make this a valuable addition to the field of Brecht studies. 

FRANK D. H1IRSCHBACH 
University of Minnesota 


FRISERNE. LAND OG FoLk. SPROG OG LITTERATUR. KATALOG II: 25 Ars 
tilveakst (1934-59). Arhus: [Phgnix-Tryckeriet], 1959. Pp. 70. D.Kr. 3. 


Held against the 850-odd pages of the Catalogus der Friesche taal- en letter- 
kunde en overige Friesche geschriften, Leeuwarden, 1941, this modest account 
concerning the stewardship bestowed upon the Frisian collection at Arhus is 
particularly heart-warming. In these days of rocket budgets and atom 
speeds one has to be grateful for drastic lessons in proportion and balance. 
Like the Harvard Frisian collection the one at Arhus is growing measuredly; 
both received real impetus from Dutch generosity about 30 years ago and 
have apparently been growing at nearly the same rate. The collection as 
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described in this catalog and in its predecessor (published in 1933), had grown 
by 1959 to 1800 volumes, from 650 in 1933. An account of the Harvard col- 
lection by Taylor Starck (Harvard Alumni Bulletin 32, 1930: 1047-50) and 
correspondence with both Professor Starck and the Reference Department of 
the Harvard Library would corroborate the reviewer’s impression that 
the Arhus and Harvard collections resemble each other much in numbers as 
well as in content. 

With at least three university chairs (Groningen 1930, Amsterdam 1934, 
Utrecht 1935) dedicated to Frisian and with the establishment of the Fryske 
Akademy in Ljouwert (= Leeuwarden), the danger of Frisian being forgotten 
or obliterated, appears to have been warded off effectively. The healthy 
growth of collections of Frisian literature outside of the Frisian area itself in 
Arhus, Cambridge (Massachusetts), and at the British Museum gives fur- 
ther assurance that this may never happen as long as man prevails on this 
planet. 

Erling Stensgird made the first catalog and Niels Age Nielsen helped 
him in preparing this second one, which has a good index to both. We may 
be sure that these men have spent many extra hours as members of an under- 
staffed institution, namely Arhus Stats- og Universitetsbiblioteket where the 
collection is located. Undoubtedly, the catalog is a sure aid for students and 
friends of Friesland as well as for a planned growth of the collection which 
Arhus has assumed to cultivate as trustee of the Skandia-plan of the Nordic 
research libraries. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 
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